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ABSTRACT 

The reviev focuses on the issues surrounding the use 
af competency based teacher education (CBIE) by special education 
teachers. An introductory chapter covers a definition of CBTE, 
historical. background of CBTE, competencj based teacher 
certification, and research in teacher educaticr. A second chapter 
provides a reviev of teacher behavior research with sections cn 
position and reviev papers, empirical studies, methodological 
considerations, and tabular summaries of research. Given in Chapter 
III are tabular and narrative summaries of 18 selected CBIE programs 
in special education. Among conclusicrs based cn the program reviev 
is that the programs reflected variety and ccmmcnality in structure, 
substance, and emphasis. The final tvc chapters offer guidelines and 
suggestions for CBTE program development and rei»isicn, and improved 
research in teaching. (SBH) 
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CHAPTER T 

1- 

ZOMPETENCY- BASED 'T'EACHErTeDUOATION 

Educatiomll innovations arrive and depart, with predictable regularity. 
Some inyactyon warys of thinking, change and^iraprove the process by which 
^teaching Ai^d learning take place, and then are absorbed into the status quo.^ 
yitimat^y, these innovations are supplanted by other innovations and new 
approaches. It is, difficult to estimate how many false lea^ds and fads are 
advan/ed for'every innovation that proves useful. Each educator, necessarily 
deve/^ps method^ of reading the cues and data- that suggest the imminence of 
a new dire-ction. Responses are conditioned, as with othei^ psychological and ^ 
intellectual phenomena, by a multitude of fictors. Experience with previous 
educational innovation account^ for much of the educator's responsiveness 
or resistance to new 4.deas. Failure to adopt an innovation may be based 
,upon an unwillingness to take risks, largely a function of risk-taking in the 
past which produced undesired consequences. The conti: generation and 
promulgation of new ideas in educationysome, of whici - fads, others genuine 
improvements, and still others either premature or pi^j: .-l usefulness--mu. 
ne'cessarily make the responsible educator w^fy. Mis: nr the Doat may not 



"^-Yiave consequences as gT,eat as commitment to one tffat 
Is C9mpetency-Based Teacher Education (CBTE) a': 
tion to ,be s riously ^nsidered; evaluated, and give: 
le^is r r .^tion, training program change ^ and qus^n: 
dyc: - .n £ ~ yiVely short period of time are ir lie 
Tiui cc -r- - as an important Qpntemporary educat 

■ -i': . ^ E's appearance on the educationa. s 
\ z\ " .ence concerning its promise as ar. 

- - ete It remains to be seen whether 



not float; 
or is it an inno^ - 
vdr crial? '^,||, 
literature pre 
r act, then.CBT;i 
.^rniTuration. 
I relatively recent 
pi ice is 
ce of CBTE actually 



/j^ollfiws: the. theory and constructs that produced it. The hallmark of CBTE is 
LC, operational definition of goads and performance criteria, but def- 
^Ipijyons and terminology used in CBTE programs- are by no means universal or 
commdn to/all practitioners. These ambiguities may well be intrinsic to CBTE 

- or they may be due to the recency of work in CBTE prpgram development . 

- ,i Of most interest to special educators, however, are the questions: 

^ ^UVhyt^does CBT to offer to improve the education and habilitation of 

capjjed children? What is .the status of CBTE in special education? 
Have special educators "missed,^e boat," or are they judiciously awaiting 
evidenc^r^^^hat CBTE works? i^ow^can special educators make assessments re- 
gardin?,: (a) whether CBTE is- an educational inn^?fation worthy of active 
consideration? (.b) what is the status of research evidence and does it up- 
hold or negate the CBTE formulation? (c) which programs in special educatior 
are' CBTE and by what criteria do they qualify? (d) v^at are the comri^oral^ 
and differences between CBTE programs? (e) what nc : may - -awn 

V about what CBTE can offer special,(feducation t -a: ^c. n pr- jr^iil^ 



ind (f) what additional research aiyfl developme:. rir :.:S^^ .ar^swe: 



Lon^ rai 



jues 



tioi^S raised by the CBTE formulation? 



The present review is an attempt to answe' :-ch c cie^st: /^is, 



although some in greater detail than others. : i^nte: : tr.,... th_.5 re- 
view foetus discussion about specific issues in :: prepa-:;. u xhers of 
handicapped children. Its ultimate objective ii to unco those blems in 
per sonnel' preparation which are in need of fui'ther research. 



What is CBTE? 



- According to Elam (1971), a competerf^y-based program is one nich 
perFormancot goals for trainees are specified in rigorous detail ar igreed 



to in advance of instruction. The teacher "or teacher trainee is required . 
to (a) demonstrate behaviors known^ to promote desirable learning and/or (h) 
demonstrate that s/he can bring about learning in pupils. The emphasis is 
on demonstrated products or outputs. This definition,- which appeared in- the 
first publication of the ^merican Association of Colleges for Teacher Educ^i- 
tion (AACrE), Committee on Performance-Ba^ed Teacher Education, ^s the most 
frequently cited of ail definitions in the CBTE literature. The essential 
elements of a CBTE program elude . , e .1^ g. 

1. Knowledge, skills, :..nd be/iaviorf^ leir.'nstra d by a * .-. e 
derived from an explicit - r: ■ ^- er ^ 

that a trainee's beha loete-' 
assessed and made ..c _ advzr. 

2. ^Criteria enjploye . in a: essin cei:s \se on spi^-ir ed 
behavioral indicatorii and /jlici f r.ast der spe.:if- - 
conations, and niade publi: ir ac T: 

3. /.A^ssessment o ' a trainee' c0m:3e jh entplo^'s j- rmance as 'the 

• ' ' ' 

* primary source : evidence. 

-4'., The trainee's prcg^ss t-^oug-^ :: -^rram i.. de -nrined by demonstrated 
competency, rather than^by time cr our-c completion (Elam, 1971). 
T The term Compet^cy-B^sed Teacher Eauci/ri^n tCBTE) has been used ii: er- 
changeably with the term Performanced-Ba eaqher Educat n (F j. i-j 
former term is used in this review because C ^TH implies a more general - nc'ept \ 
than that of performance. Vhe AACTH Commi-rt: :3 adopted tne'term ^^perfomr^nce- 
based*' but indicated that the^ adj ecti\ e is relatively unimportant as Ic" ;j as . 
there is 'cons'ensus on what ei . ments ''are esjcntiai to distij/guish perforrance-or 
competency-based programs from other type's * " training (blam-, 1971, p. b) . 



r 



^ Piib lie' statement of program .bbjectives > Whatever term is applied, the 
^common -critical featul^s of CBTC* are piiblicly stated specifications of the 
teadier's role and an^evaluation of the teacher' sv(or trainee 's) competence 
based on performance*; The implications of these simple propositions for 
teacher education programs\,5Te consi lerable. At the outset, CBTE requires 



- Mmotions governir ^ aevelppment :i a training program be 



cl3se> ed, that defir,.:i s be establishea., and that conclusiOTis 

abput :rj ji^v^,. of the progrzr: operationalize d and **stated publicly" in, 
'"^ advanrce V,l:_:. ver the futur aa Jipld for CBTE. it is probable that .the . 

notion exni^.zit, publicl; :ed qf goa^. zna. specification, of operations 
will er --.re aii j^eful educat.i r:.... practices. ■ with ^ any innovation, the 
pract ' STscifying and c ionalizing cni reals and objective^ of 

educ^^ :an be abused! The ic's response tc CBTE oft^ relates to the 
far : --eKririitg in behaviors. :.:rms of existing curricula and training 
. syl lecnanical applica^i... of systems anal sis tei^ninolOgy may result 

in a ..roduct tr.at takes: the ror *jf a CBTE pregtam but in no way reflects 
its substance. Thus, cri'tic: of CBTE often reject the entire concept, when. 



m fact, their objecti'ons may relate to inadequacies of implementation 
rather than tne practice itself. 
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Evaluation of trainee performance . Trainee evaluation through per- 
formance is the^econd major facet of CBTB. Most programs make a distinction 
betv;een the trainee's acquisition of knowledge about teaching and. the A 

trainee's acquisition of interactive teaching skills. In this ^ CBTE pre- 

. • - / - 

grams closely parallel traditional prepadration programs. Yet one finds that 

* ' ^miuiy programs purportedly . tjompetency*-based also use the term ''performance" 

' . • - *• 

\ to refer to mastery or criterion-referenced testing^^ Although the trainee 

has the opportunity to. retake a^ criterion-referenced test to^emonstrate \ 
<« 

mastery over content, not much else distinguishes this practice from tradi- 

ERIC..- ^ - ■ ^ ^ : r>. 




tional course offerings which terminate in a grade for 'assignments ccMiipleted 
. and knowledge gained^ Certainly this is ''performance" in i^s broadest sense 
In CBTE terms however, performance is the active demonstration of teaching 
skills--th^ ''doing". of teaching as <li spinet /from "knowing"" about teaching. 
It is in the performance of interactive instructional skills that CBTE pro- * 
-grams differ critically from traditional preparatory programs. The crux 
of CBTE training is the spe^fi cation and measurement of "^acher ^erfo'^^iiance 
during the a^ of teaching. However, the specifi cat ion and evaluation of 
interactive teaching skills are both. technically ^d administratively 
difficult. Much program development in interactive instructional skills is 
required for a true CBTE program, ^i|t specification bf. necessar)^ interactive 
sk:^'lls is not likely to emerge from ^information available through prevJ.ous 
^resea^ch (Heath § Nielson 1974) . Aif ingoing commitment to deal with - 
specification of instructional skills and evaluation of performance is 
required if CBTE is -to fulfill its promise. Technical -^innovaticxi in 

r 

measurement is partiqularly vital in this facet of CBTE. ■ . 

Modularization o f instruction . The concept of the "module" as the 
unit of instruction is also an 'import ani! feature of CBTE programs.' An in- 
structional module or^ training package is a unit of instruction which may 

be formatted in any^number of ways (see^ Thiagaraj an, Semmel, § Semmel, 1974) 

■ ' *^ ' . ' ' i . 

and cont«ain5 instructional/behavioral " objectives, information on* resources 

for obtain(ing information, and criterion-referenced tests. ^ Modules jare most 

often self^-ins^tructionai and require fnas^tery rather than a given time period 



for completion. Some CBTE programs, such as those at Weber Stafe and the '. 
University pf' Toledo*, are entarely modularized; most ^'preparation programs, 
how;evd'r,'.iT\corporate modular components rather than depend upomthe.m ex- 



clusively. Inherent in^the construction of a' module is^ ai^^et of^measures 
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which assesses the trainee *s mastery of terminal objectives. Evaluation 

measures are thus ''built into" the modulej^ thereby creating an ideal bggis 

for research on the 'effect^bf vinstruction.' Where performance tasks are 

built into the modular "unit , as, for example, in Special Education Placement' 

. ' ^ 

TKorba, -Cawley , § Papinikou, '1972J, Curriculum Consultants for Exceptional 

^ Children (Meyen, Altman, § Chandler, 1972), Clinical Teacher Program 

(Schwartz §*Oseroff, 1972), and Betiavior .Modification Techniques for Teachers 

ofAthe beVel op mentally Young (Andef^n, Hodson, Jones, et al . , 1972^,. then ' ' 

successful completion of th,e giv^ tasts- i^ assumed to be evidence of pe-r- 

formance competence; It is ''important to keep in mind that modules wary 

greatly in the. settings for conducting the performance taSk^, and that ' 

succe'ssful^erfonnai^ce in a laboratory setting or ;i simulated /sett;ing is 

quite different from performance in the natural setting (Turner, 1972). 

Consortium for teacher education , .Many CBTE mode^ls .require jLnter- 

i . ^ ^ ' 7^^ ' ' ^ \ ' 

institutional consortia in training teachers. 'The notion that a coopera- 

. , . ■ ^ ^ - - , * / ' , 

tive effort among local educatioi^ agencies (LEA»s) and training institution^ 

is needed in both tKe specification of ojjjectives and the provision ok/real o 



^ school, settings for training- and performince evaluation of teachers. For 
• , 1 

this stipulation of CBTE,. a wide discrepaitcy exists between objective and 

/ i • ^- *^ ' • • . ' 

practice. - In ordpr for a teacher apprenticeship to take placi^-an 'appren- 
^ tix:eship under the guidance of a training program Tesponsible for specifica- 

tion of goals and object! ves--the relationship bdtWeen the LEA'|^^d training 
^ 1 iiis^'fi tut ions must become one. of increased cooperation . But, given the ' ^ ' \ 
nature of institutional change, this is not likply tp oc-cur unless strong 
measures kre taken.* The frequent discrepancy between the id^al (consortium,' 
in its most literal spnsej- and reali-ty (fundamental institutional differences 
between university and local education agency) is a continuous source of , - 



f 



ci*iticism of CBTE ^programs . The resg^lution of this problem depends as 
much iqjon legislative and administrative' changes as .xxpon the nature of - 
program implementation. In some states, where CBTE programs have been 
mandated (e.g., New York, Michigan, Vermont), participation 'by consortium-. 
A ih program ^development and implementation has been required, but it is 

too 'searly^ to determine the extent and effectiveness of* governance by ' 
consortium. ^ ' < 



orical Background of. the CBTE Movement . » ^ 
' Over the past five or six years^ the term Competenc^- or Performance- 

Based Teacher Education has been gradually introduced into th-e consciousness 

' \ . " . 

of teacher educators in th^ United States. Its reception as an educational 

- > 

innovation h^s been controversial; the. connotative me^ing^of the term 'has 
been subject to, vagaries of interpretation b^ both partisans and critics, -m 
The roots of the educational movement associated with, the^e terms -can be - - 
graced to several recent social, educational, political, and technolo^i-cal" f 
developments > leach of which has been /SxXensively discussed elsewhere (Hamilto 
1973; Lindsey, 1973; Silberman, 1970). It^is interesting to note that..so 
comparatively recent a development has generated such pxtensive literatures 4 
in so $hort a period of time. Several bibliographies on CBTE are avai^abLs 
'(AACTE/1971; AACTE , 19 72; Cohen, 1973; Kay ,^,19 73^^ Teacher ^Education •^ 
Memoranda, 1972-75) as well as^umexous technj^cal manuals on CBTE progtani 
devefo^ment and colle^ed^papers from symposia and policy studies (Arends , 
Masla, ^ Weber, 1971; Burns § Klingstedt, 1973'; Houston, l974; Hoi^t^on. § 
Howsam, 1972; Joyce, 197*1; Multi-State Consortium on PBTE, n.d,; Rosner, 

1972)". * • , ^ . ■ • 

Precur3ors of the CBTE movement. In the late 1960 »s, the rising costs 

' . — 

of public education t:oincided with mountii/g dissatisfaction by thd'se con- 




cerrjp^d with the educational "status, of ""e^conomically dis advantaged racial an-d ./: 
.ethnic mindVities, (CI arks 19'dS; Coleman et al., 1966; White., 1973), The 
^result was a demand. fpr ^'acooi^tability" by local education agen'cies,^hich, •* 
la^tum, generated a! demand' for accountability by teacher trainiijg) institutionsr 
(LessingeB, *1971). The notion of accountability, not unlike:, the notion of 

itself, rapidly becdme ^ educational catch-word and. slogan, \the me*aning % 
of which varied with each advocaW or trit^c. One "coti sequence of the demand 
for accountability was the emergence of performance contra^cting, a concept. 



,ofton used synonymously with accountability (Vergason, 1973). As a factor 
in' the development of ^BTE, fhe accoontability 'demand meant that an educa- \ 
tional institution, like /corporate industry, was responsible for producing 
tangible goods C©' g- > measurable pup'il gain in reading) on a cQst-ef fective 

y ■ ■.' . . \ ' ' ■ '■ 

%iS^is ^J/The accountability itio'Crement gave rise to suigh educational experiments 
as the voucher system (Cfencks, 1970; Levin ^ 1973; Levin, 1974), performan.ce * 
contracting '(L^ssinger, 1971), and a drive to reform teacher certification 

■ ■ ■ ' ^ ■ ' ■ ^ . ■. ■ \. % : 

(Andrews, 1971; Burdin % Reagan, 1971; Daniel, 1971). 

. ^ ^ ' ■ V 

The accountability movement had particular re Te van ce to special education 

progr^ns^: the pressure for demonstrable pupil' progressVbrought to bear upon 

LEA'S by civil rights groups also gave rise to demands that LEA's document. ' 

the educational efficacy of pi acing' minority group pupils in special classes. 

The litigation in behalf of minoi^§^ group pupils (Cohen § DeYoung, 1972; 

«i ■ ' ■ ■ 

Ross, DeYoung, § Cohen, 1971; Weintraub, 1972) and the controversy concert^ing 
the justification for special class placement of minority group pupils were 
reflected in the professional literature of - special education during the 
same time span ^ (Dunn,' 1968; Jones, 1973;- Mercer, 1970). 

Another educational /trend, which played a significant role in the 

/ ■ ■ " . 

development of the .CBTE movement was the growing influence, in academic 

_ , ^ • (" \s^f'"-^, ^ • 



departments, of the field of educational technology, specifically the applica- 
tion tff systems theory and systems analysis to the problems of instructional ^ 
management (Banathy, 1964; Briggs, 1970; Davis, 1973; Hamreus , 1968; Kaufman, 
1972).. Those aspect;s of systems analysis which have had the most widespread 
acceptance, and application in restructuring edilcational programs are task 
analysis and the restating ^f objectives in behavioral terms ^ The theory and 

^practice underlying ^th^s^ c6ncepts were. developed independent of the CBTE 
movement, but have largely been incorporated int/o it. Behavioral objectives 
in particular are integral features of all CBTE programs (Elam, 1971 ; ^Houston, 

' 1972; Schmeider, 1973). Any definition of CBTE includes the requisite that 
goals and objectives be stated in behavioral terms (Elam,- 1971; Houston 5 

r.Howsam, 1972), and,, in fact, the two notiops of- CBTE and behavioral objectives 
are often used interchangeably . Nevertheless, the existence of behaviorally 
stated objectives in' a program should be regarded as a nece^ary but in-' 
sufficient condition for a program to be 'considered competency-based. ' 

Over tht^same time period, the application of systems analysis was also 
growing in importance in special education. ' The" principles of task analysis 
and development of behavioral objectives and performance standards gained 

" great momentum tlirough the convergence of tliese techniques with those of 
applied behavior analysis and behavior modification principles (Krasner ^ 
Ullman, 1965; Lindsley , , 1964 ; Quay, 1966) -in the education and habilitation 
of children, with emotional disorders and learning disabilities. Task analysis 
is integral to the development of, programs based on principles of contingency 
management. ^Some of the earliest CBTE programs in special- education are 
those associated with applied behavior analysis or other behavior modifica-- 
tion techniques* (Anders on7 1972; Greenwood, 1974; Hewett, 1968; Hops ^ 1975; 
McKenzie, 1969; Van Etten S Adamson, 1973), 
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The elementary teacher training models project . Probably t^e most'ih- 
-fluential of all tKe historical sources of the CBTE movement was the funding 
in iy68 of the elementary teacher education models by the U.S. Office of 
Education (Burdin 5 Lanzillotti, 1969; Clarke, 1969; Engbretson, 1969). 
Originally, nine universities were selected to develop conprehensive models 
.of teacher education. The first models and reports were completed in 1968, 
and the prograinmatic developments growing out 6f these models have been of 
major consequence in shaping contemporary policy, funding patterns , and 
thinking in the field of teacher education. 

In 1967, the USOE Bureau of Research issued a request for proposals (RFP) 
for the development of a comprehensive undergraduate and inservice teacher 
education program for elementary teachers. The RFP stipulated that the 
models incorporate behavioral objectives and a systems analysis approach, 
as^well as other features now regarded as components of-^CBTE programs. Ten 
projects for model development were finally funded. There were aspects 
unique to each of the models subsequently developed, but important commonalities ' 
were discernible (Clarke, 1969; Mbnson, 1969). Similarities between the 
models included: a stress on individualization and self-pacing; a reliance on 
technology, videotape, and computer-based programs ; an emphasis on 'per- 
formance criteria aaid definition of teadier tasks; fewer form'Ji courses; 
more and earlier experiences with children; increased cooperation between 
university and publrc schools; and utilization of laboratory experiences, 
micro teaching, and simulations. 

Ihe institutions funded to develop the models in Phase I (programs) 
and in Phase II (feasibility s^^es) were Florida* State University (Sowar ds, 
1968), University of Georgia (JohnsOT^ Shearron, ^ Stauffer, 1968) , University 
of toledo (Dickson, 1968), University of Pittsburgh . (Southworth, 1^96 8) , 
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Columbia University (Joyce, 1968) /.Syracuse University (Hough, 1968),^^ 
Northwest Regional Laboratory (Schalock, 1968) > Michigan State Unive^rsity 
(Houston, 1968), University of Massachusetts (Allen § Cooper, 1968) , and 
Universi'ty of Wisconsin (DeVault , 1969) . Engbretson (1969) summarized some 
70 additional proposals received by the USOE prior to the final selection 
of these 10 progy-ams for the Phase II feasibility study. Summaries and 
discussion of the models can be found in Joyce (1971,) and Clarke (1969). 

In the years since the initial development of the models, most in- 
stitutions involved have continued program development along the lines set 
forward in the models. In some instances, project directors involved with 
the original model developments have continued to work on these programs 
at other institutions. More i^ecently, CBTE <:enters , which are a direct out- 
growth of the models pro jects have been funded by USOE and are active in 
the development and dissemination of CBTE, 

• Federal commitment to the sponsorship .of CBTE programs has continued 
during , the past five years. Programs emphasizing CBTE have been funded 
ijnder the auspices of the National Center for the Improvement of Educational 
Systems (NICES) , formerly the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development 
(BEPD) , which was, originally established by the ESEA Act of 1965. A summary 
of USOE commitments by program and expenditure from August, 1967, to January, 
1973, can be found in -Hamilton. (1973, p, 42). 

Centers of CBTE activity .. Much of the federal investment in CBTE has 

t. ' 

centered on Teacher Corps Projects. The major dissemination and information 
exchange functions have been carried out under the leadership of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Committee on PBTE , and the 
Multi-State Consortium, ^Thlsse organ i2;'at ions have been active in convening 
national and regional conferences ancj in publishing and disseminating in- 
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formation,^ Resources, and research concerning CBTE. A publications list of 
each of these organizai is included in the annotated bibliography of 
the present review. ' ' 

With the recent decline in federal support for educational research, 
one might have expected the momentum of CBTE program development to diminish. ' 
This does no.t appear to have happe^ although much impetus for CBTE activity 
is^ now emanating from State Educa- -ncies (SEA's). Federal support for 

Teacher Corps, with its commitmer nipetency -based education, is apparently 

secure and continuous. The AACTL zee on PBTE continues to play, a 

leadership role in disseminating . .n innovations and stimulating. pro- ^ 
fessional involvement in CBTE. Ce :ent with" th^ pature of. its membership, 
the AACTE Committee on PBTE is orirnr. tow4rd Aoniversity and pre^f^ryice " 

training programs. The other majc: anVzation involved in CBTE, the Multi- 

/ ^ ' 

State Consortium, is also active m v.. Organization of professional meetings, 

/ ^» ' ' ' ' ,' " • 

publications, and other dissemination a^tivitfe^. Consistent with its SEA 

orientation, the Multi-StatQ Consortiyl has .focused mainly on issues, of . 

certification, on the problems and implemeixtatidn of consortia, arid on in- , 

service training. Cooperative proj/::3 have also been undertaken by the two 

organizations, particularly in joint :,-3onsor5hip of national and regional 

meetings. / * » 

/ , ■■• ■ ■ 

Competency-Based Teacher Certifyicatio^ 

Competency-based teacher ^ucation has major implications for the nature of ' 
teacher certification and th/drive to structure the certification' of teachers 
on. the basis of performance /rather than course units completed. Changes in' 
state certification policy/ both li^gislative and administrative, have been 
numerous over the last fi/e years. Recent reviews by Roth (1972), Maurer 
(1973), and^ Schmeider (li74X^^ent a varied picture of the degree of state 

involvement in CBTE. l^aurer (X973) reported a survey of the states which 

■ ■■ ■ / \ . ' • * 

/■,'.■ r 



-ated that by 1973, 19 had competency-b^ed certification systems, 

nine states h^ad rejected comp<:?tCiicy-based cert ification, and the bulk of the 
remaining states intended to implement competency-based certification at some 
future date. Data returned from' 37, state education agencies indicated that 
SEA'S regarded t1^ assessment of teacher con ^etencies as the responsibility of 
teacHer preparation institutions. ^ Variaticns from state to state in the , 
critWi for competency-iased certification, r * well as the rapid natute of 
chang' )ractice, make definitive smr .tements on the status of 

competjii )ased certification impract .ic such statements are certain 

* to /be quickly outdated. T}ie Profile oi :he States in Competency'-Ba:sed Educa- 
tion rSch^eider, 1974) is the most r^.c - tabulation of state competency- 
based :ducation policies, development :ivities, key ^^ubli cat ions , and 

* 

unique program, features Although' ScJ der'does not summarize the -informa- 
tion reported in the Profile , an exair ..:izion of the document shows the 
accelerating momentum of state competency-based education activities since 
the reports by Roth (1972) and Maurer (1973). All states are now reported 
to be at least "studying" the concept. Many. states have reported extensive 
develcT)ment activities in. both teacher Jrtification and in requirements 
for training institutions to establisl :.BTE teacher preparatioi^ ^ograms . 
Opposition to competency-^ased cir:ification has arisen from two main 

* sources: teacher unions and some teacher education institutions. Organized 
'i%i^ach*er groups, most notably .the American Federation of Teachers (AFT), 
^ave voiced reservations about CBTE (Bhaerman, 1974; Feldman, 1972; Shanker, 

1973). Some teacher training institutions have also questioned the imposi- 
tion of > CBTE. ■ For example, Sandoz (1974) recounted, the reaction of a number 
■ of teacher, training colleges and universities in Texas to the 1972 state 

* standards mandating conversion of all preparations programs to CBTE. He 
(^likened the impact of standards requiring CBTE to. the bombing of Pearl 
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Harbor. The organized opposition by colleges and universities in T^xas lecl to 
challengers regarding the authority of the 3tate Board of Education to mandate, 
such standards. In ah opinion rendered January 4, 1974, the State Attorney ' 
General ruled that it is not within the authority of the State Board of 
Education or the State Commis^sioner o liducation to tipulate that institutions 
seeking^^pproval for teacher- education :;rograjns "mu. present performance- 
based applications, but the Board. .-J. may promulgate rules and regulations ^ 
whereby institutions seeking such approval could choose between ^alternative^ - 
plans. ^ (Walker, 1974, p. 4). The ruling, according to Walker (1974) , 
did not concern' the legality of petform^nce-based teacKer preparation, since 
It was concerned only^with the limits of authori^ty of the State Board of 
Education and the Texas State Commissioner of Education. Thus, the case doj^r 
not appear^ to have wide ranging implications for othe/ performance-based 
education programs. Rather, it appears to mean that--in this instantfe-- 
legislation rather than administi^ative ^thority is required fp^^mandating 
action on CBTE. 

CEC professional guidelines and standards project . In 1972, the 
Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) ii;iitiated a project to in- and 
revise its professional guidelines ^ standards. The concemi ced in 
the preliminary reports of this project reflect the impact of CBli. since 
the last such project was pompleted^ inyl966. 

In order to obtain basic data for'^he project /a preliminary survey was 
conducted in 1973 (Reynolds § Jenkins , 1973) . A questionnaire was sent to 
special educators to obtain their predictions on what changes would occur in 
the field during the coming' decade . Teacher education was the second most 
frequently predicted area of cKange-- respondents expected a "more. performance 
or competeney-^based orientation/* The sixth most frequently predicted area 



of change was accourttability . Respondents predir^ ^ exp' "^t setting 



T ves in all pOT)grams'. j. mphas- nv ^: gful 

.den nds for cost^ data . . mor ; essure piar.: a^id ^ 

• : t: I all, there were s^ven areas f expecte :nge pre3ictc 

al educators who responded tc the ope: questionnai: 

^sei ^rt of 'the questionnaire asked re D(3n :,. indicate the 
anc^ ach of 30 tfi?pics to the pr.ofessioi: a: stand;^:'ds 

p- ,ct: tatement "moving toward competenc; aIcc -based^ 

trainii;- vextification" received the highest \e reatesi 
.n inber nden^s (127 out of 207). \ 

^ A :rve" was subsequently Qonducted v d obtain 

estimate - - ^ecial educators of both the like' - de. irabilir 

of certair mts occurring within the next deca 197 ). CBTE 

per se did : appear on either dimension in Rpund urve , but 

the itejn .acher rewards will depend upon per^^rm; :ime :t credits" 

was one of vc items showing the. • ^ ' -anc> between 

iihood : d desirability. The same , 3 uere c 2d in Round IT. 
Reynoi^ds (: '3) concluded. the survey re'ye..led that "sp ^ a 1 educators and 



their close colleagues wish to shift the emphasis to j^erformance as the 
criterion for certification, rather than to settle fo^mere process criteria 
(p, 47). There was also an indication of concern that? certification be 
provided on a short-term' basis and that performance criteria be applied in- 
certification renewal. - ^ 

yVhether CBTE |^5.sert5 a nK>re direct influence on special education 
program planning in the future will, in some mea€ui:.e^ be influenced by the 
final guidelines which emerge rrom the project. Indications from the pre- 
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liminary project publication are that st^dards in special <^ducrition will -indeed 



be influenced by 



ry oi 



th^ 



tenets of CBTE. 



Research in Teadier Education 



i 



The critical, innovative aspect of CBTE i. the setting - performfince 
standards for effective teaching. 'Hils implies that tec -he cuicators either^ 



ktibv^ or can demonstrate that a gfiveri be)iavior c conste_ at_ of behaviors 



str£Ctegie3., patterns, efc. , results i^n (Jfesirable -^Mt c(. 
debate^\>ver CBTE centers on |this i/ssue'. In th . :^ 
literature, several authorities (e.g.. Heath ^ r 
Fi rst, 1971) have taken the position, based on 
eaucation research', that there is curreiVtly * ^r. 
; upport CBTE. . * ^ 



iip- is. T^e 
' search 

- acl"! 
of 



Since the measurement of "pes^formance" d 



jrmance 

jals, the/(^^E model requires that -performance objectives be mace explicit 
the ou^^t . For this reason, one out:C^me o f the US8e^ :^ elemer tary tedeher 



training models project was the detailed listin of hu: 



of ac^"^ 



hine ^Furst, 1971) 



Rosensh .1'. nd rurst (1971) 



performance criteria (Rosens 
have criticized the model programs for. their fa: lure to s ac: ry low articular 
criteria were selected. Since the initial development of these teac ing' 
models, however, there has been a marlced tendency to employ ''expert appraisa*^" 
in the, selection of performance criteria. Ttiu^, in lieu of an unequivocal 
empirical data base, CBTE program developers have chosen to establish per- 
formance criteria on the basis of input and r*atings by. ^^jperts, in the. field. 
This' input is usually accomplished by employing suth survey methods as the 
Delphi Technique (Helmer, 1966), which has been used extensively for this 



purpose, ' 
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\ 



Irx. special educat? . there n- 
for compfetency-ba^sed pr rams* thr:^u h 
for the Training of Spi;^^ . i Ea nz: ^"^^ 
1973), sponsored by th 
developed through appl-::. 
were'pi^ared i^ fulfi 

-Changes 7.n the "critej u 
ct (Meyen , Altmai aj]d^ 
. • culum consultan::.i , w;. :nit 2; 
proce^rr^^ an_4 also mcludet i D h 
this latt'er program is founc in :apt 
"^9swell-knovni series comper ' 
dren, prepared- under the ai lcc 
the 1950 *s, was influent i ii^ii :i 

teacher preparation.' . .di n t les 



.otc-Dle t .ampies of obj^eucive^ 
of expei f xnion, G\ defines 
(E^ack 



V 

;aska, § Kelson 



pi- 



tier 



rieF. 

iff 
,^ \ ut 



re 3UI 



i desc: : 

andicapj) d chil- 

'? 

n during 
>:ial educate ^ ; 
of tie competence 



'qualifications, and prep-M'ati of Lie. rs c ti*. blin fMackie ^ Dunn, 195. 
teachers of the mental!/ reta: jd f ..cki, Williams, ^ Lunn, 1^^57) , teachers 
of children who are socially ; d emot .ona ly disturbed (Mackie, Kvaraceus , 
§ Williams, 1957) and teache: of cripplei children and chiljiren wi:. special 
health probJ^^ (Mackie, 196] ♦ ' 

In their review of teach:: r-performance research, Rosenshine § .Furst: 
(1971) focused on process -proGlict studies, that is, studies of classroom 
processes obtained either froir^ rating scales prepared by observers (high 

J •/ , ■ 

inference) or from observatiqi system data (low- inference) . Five teacher 
behavior variables yielded the mgest relationships with measure? f 
student acliievement : cl ari / , .riability , nthusiasm , task orient: v 



and/ot businesslike, behavio- , 'cL. : student c- rtunity tt) learn; 



Th 



ore 



als< 



It 



Jj'les W|iich 



V 



search, 
wi : proviti 



less^trong refn^ioitships uSe of student 
a^clieV inxli use o f cri ^ ;isin ^ use .of structuring 

of ^ multiple lt - :.s of disyi. rs )i:obingV ^ aSid perceived < \ 

relationshi : - :^e positive -for lO^-of these 
se of -criti :iLsr: Rosenshine Furst are 
but they suggest se)/«^^l me^thpdo logical 
fulness of futi teach'er^p'erforraanQe re- 
iusion is the r:tion/that better research 
oved teachlsr preparation. 

.::Ve btHef han. -have rejected Roseflshine , 
ceacher be: or-pupil outcomes because of 



_ Che course ., 

- . nd negative 

7^ .uative :iieir c6nc^U£ 

irct^rox-emem: o enhance tl 



-cit in their 
:he b^is fo; 
Nielson' (li 



meth -do log. 
and Furst. 
pT0g:'*3ms , oa^ 
•adeqv^ate er.Da 



:ed fin din. 
r^aknesses i: origina] 



:i and Nieli . 
upon researcr. 



' 74 ) h ave 
present. 



.al basis^ for C^Tl: : 



:ie i selected by Rosenshine 
:luded that teacheY education 



::::nducted, will nevBT provide an 



r 



: 'irst til research literature on the rc lation between teacher be- 
h-'vio: an>. student achievement does not offer an empirical basis for 
1. le prescription of teacher-t rainin-g objectives. 

Second, this literature fails to provide such a basis , not because 
of- minor flaws in the statistical analyses, but because of sterile 
operational definitions of both teaching and achievement, and because 
of fundamentally weak research, designs, j ' v 
Last, given the Well^deTdumented, strong association between student 
achievement and variables such as socioeconomic status and ethnic 
statiis, the effects of techniques of teaching on achievement (as • 
these variables ard defined in the PBTE research) are likel^ to be 
inherently trivial. (p. 18) 

Heath § Nielson's argument on t^e absence of hard-data suppo:jjjt for PBTE 



cannot be easily dismissed. However, their second conclusion that no strong 

data base currently exists due, to *'the sterile operationa^l definitions of 

\/ ■ 
both :eaching and ad^ievement" seems to l^nd support to, rather than 

refut; the case for PBTE,. -With its emphasis on operational def^itions 

. J - / . " ■ 

expl: -.ly stated in ^behavioral^ oibjectiye terms and derived from analyses 

J * ' / , 

' '■■ " 



of the educational ^task, fcBTE woul*d appear to be an-ideal basis for Research 

into cc^ncepts and behaviors' that mus/t be operationalty ^fined if- they are 

• ^ * 1 " " ' ' . • ' * % ^ ' 

|o be useful in 'research-. A CBTE program should facilitate research through 

a greater commonality'pf Objectives , terminology., and measurement strategies 

between and within training programs , Tfxeir final conclusion/ which has 



been extensively debated elsewhere (Mos'teller S Ntoynihan', 1972), has rel- 



evance to educational research- aivd^^i losophy in general rather th^'^o 
CBTE 'in particular. . ^ " i ' 

Teacher education research and program evaluation stuc^ies / A distinc- 

^ H.^'- 
tion -^ijs made between (a) research evidence on the relat^.onships 

between teacher behavior^ ^d pupil outcomes and (b) research evidence on 
tjie effectiveness of aj^articular pr^ram or intervention in producing the 
desired goal^. At this juncture, an important question must be considered:, 
can research evidence which demonstrates, specific relationships in the 
teaching environment (teacher' behaviors arid pupil outcomes) provide, a valid 
base for CBTE program development? Some authorities assume that suc^ re~ 
search will, in time, provrc|^the needed empirical base for developing a^ 
CBTE program (McDonald, 1974; Rosenshine, 1974; Rosenshine ^ Furst , 1971; 
Schak)ck, 1974). Others counter this al^ument (Bhaerman, 1974; Broudy, 
^ 1973", Heath 5 Nielson, 1974) by pointing out the lack of conclusive 
evidence regarding process-process or process-product relationships in over . 

\ ■ . 

50 years of jesearch. Heath and Nielson (1974) summarize two basic arguments 



against the '^derivation of educational' goals from empirical srtudies : 'First, 
the methodology of educational research has been inappropriately applied 
(i,e., statistical a5^sump,t i6ns of data analysis have been violated in so 
many s^idies , that, the corpus of . sound research is quite smal^)S ■ Second, 



9- 



■0 . • ^ 

1; si 



^Jucatifanal outcomes are the ccjiisequence of factors outside^ the control of 

"' ' ' ^ i ' ' I . ' 

.educators (e.g. , socioe con omic; factors , pupil individual differences). '"TSiese 

factors account ' for so much cf the yariance of pupil performance and pupil ^ \\ 

outcomes that the teacher effect;5 uncovered through research are necessarily 

|iiiv^l (Mood, 1970). \ . . / V ' i ; 

, 'Thie debate over the 'appropriateness of -deriving educational .goals .from 

emp?Lrical studies , although important ,^ is net likely to bie. resoivedUn the 

"^near future. fhese uncerramties notwithst'ajiding, the, n^eed to educate 

hajidicapped children and to^train teachers xo educate childien remains a 

.sociaJ impeiative^. Scientifically obtained dat^ an d* assumptions derived^ 

either logically or eiTipirically must undergird any educational • innovation . 

It ' is Qpr content ioi> that the competency -based toecher educati on model can 

provide education resear^.ers with the me^ns for better gursuir^g the answers 

to pertinent empirical question?. ' It is futile to expect that an innovation 

sucli as CBTE will spring forth* witf». ai^' established empirical base and with 

evaluation data reifying the effectiveness of ^e program. What can* be 

realistically expected is that^ the process of CBTE program ^development will 

generate the research necessary for a 'growing data base upon which to build 

subsequent programs. / > 

Competenc]}^-based teacher education has great advantages as an applied 

model. Its implementajtion should result in the production of new empirical 

data upon, which to base goal adjustments and other prof ram modifications. 

Similarly, total program evaluation should produce datla upon which needed 

adjustments can, be made. Gage (1974) has'suggested the use of factorial 

designs as a m^hod Ifor evaluating the component paii^s of a complex training 

program. OtheY useful .evaluation methods can al'so be applied to this prob- 



lem (Borich,- 1972; Pro yus, 1971;, Stake, 196 7;/Stufflebeam, 1971). Wjnat is 
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^ most" important is that, for research Results tp be meaningful and therefore ' 

\ . r r 4 ' ' . . • •. 

useful in ^subsequent progif^m modification, revision, and- planning, the pro- 

'gram itself must -Refine an*" implement its precepts in a way that measure- . 
ment--and hepce eValuation--.is possible at any point in the program. Given 
its '^specificity, /.then, the dBTE model can serve as the facilitator of an. ^ 
Empirically orien't^d^training ^fo'gram, even ^though its value in this ,rtgard \ ■ ■ 
his n<^t' yet been proven. Only ^hrough. c'on^tinued- program- implementation, . . 
attendant measurement, and evaluation can there' develop some quantifiable , 
basis for nssertions about education and, training . , 

In summary," we suggest that competency-based teacher educat^n is a 
concept worth continued investigation because its salient features facilitate" 
research and evaluation: educational geals must be empirically derived, 
made explicit, and publicly stated; training must be based on specific be.- 
havioral objectives derived' from- explicit goals; teacher trainee competence - 
must be measured against a criterion of knowledge and ability to perform 
to criterion the skills required for teaching. 

This chapter has, of course, stated the case for CBTE in, ideal terms. 
The actual conditions required for realizing the research and evaluktion 
J'otential of CBTE is the main concern of the present review.' Selected re- 
search on teaching, teacher behavior, and selected special ed^cation CBfE 
programs is examined in subsequent chapters t6 determine whether this 
potential for data generation and feedback of empirical informa^n for pro- 
gram m^ification and development 'is indeed reflected in current practice. 
It is anticipated that this review' will generate a reasonable set of judgments 
about the needs and direction for future, research -and development geared 
toward improving the preparation of teachers of handicapped children. ^ 
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CHAPTER II ^ 

K 

REVIEW OF TEACHER BEHAVIOR RESEARCH 

^ Research on teaching has been the subject of a growing number of 
critical reviews, many of which are related to the models of elementary 
education discussed in the-^receding chapter. Many Reviews have^been 
ilndertaken specifically because of -the empirical requirements of CBT^ ^ 
programs (Dunk in § Biddle, 1974; Flanders, 1973^ Gall, 197S; Heath S 
Nielson, 1974; Joyce, 1971; Peck § Tucker, 1973; Rosenshine, 1971; Rosenshine 
5 Ptirst, 1971; Turner, 19-75). .Jhese reviews address ^the specific issues of 
teacher-pupil behavior in the classroom setting, as well as the methodological 
issues irivolved in conducting research and reviews of r^s^rch. Hovi^ever, 
there appears to' be a lack of compkr^le re"friew lit^^ture on teacher-piqjil 
behavior research in special education. 

The present review covers several topics ^in special education research 
which impinge upon the establishment of an enipirical'data tase for CBTE 
program development. This review is s^'-^oad examination of related research ^ 
rather than an indepth study of any single topic.*" This approach was adoptedv 
under the . assumption that such a sampling of reseaw^^h pr major j: les'i^ the 
field (e.g., teacher competencies, teacher performance, effectiveness criteria 
piipil growth relatld^to teaching) would indicate major trends, provide in- 
formation on research strategies enployed, and suggest directions for further 
research. 

The review o£^ research which comprises this chapter is .presented in 
thT^ee major sections. The* "first section is a critical narrative summary of 
position papers and research reviews related ^o CBtI issues in special educati 
The second section i5 a summary and commentary on the studies reviewed, which 
are presented in tabular form in the last section. ,^.v, , 

' ^ ft . ■ . ' K " " 



. The ^-general education literature includes much discussion and contro- 
^versy about competency-based teacher education, but only a few papers are 
specifically addressed to CBTE issues in special education. The reasons ^ 
for this discrepancy between special and regular education may be ^ue to 
differences in terminology rather than to substantive differences, to 
differential priorities, .or to the fact that special education practitioniers 
focus their e^orts elsewhere. Nevertheless, there are s^ome publications 
concerned specifically with special education CBTE issues (Adelman, 1973;^ 

Creamer § Gilmore, 1974; Shores, Cegelka, § Nelson, 19:j3; Stamn, 1974). In 

\ 

addition, there are a number of reviews of special education research that 
deal at least to some extent with CBTE- related issues (Blatt § Garfunkel , 
1973; Guskin § Spicker, 1968; Jones; 1966, 1973; Semmel, 1975; Vergason, 
1973). ^ . 

Position and Review Papers .-a \ ^ 

— ^ - • . 

Before CBTE became a widely known educational innovation, Haring and 
Fargo (1969) discussed the preparation of teachers of emotionally disturbed 
children in terms which closely parallel the CBTE formulation. These authors 
placed particular emphasis on establishing program effectiveness^ criteria ^ 
through measurement of the effects of teaching on children's behavior. Ihey 
pointed out that explicit statements of behavioral objectives for each child 
,are requisite to any procedure for measurement, that pupil performance c^ 

% 

be '^observed, counted, and analyzed,'* that changes in pupil behavior due to 
intervention can be measured, and that continuous, structured evaluation of 
teacher performance over time -is the best measure of skill development. The 
precision teaching program developed at the University of Washington (Haring, 
1968) was cited by Haring 'and Fargo as an example of a program ir\ which 

• . %- 
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evaluation of teaching performance is dependent upon measuring "and recording 
pupil behavior and upon explicit statements of behavioral objectives for 
pupils. ^ ' 

In a review of several issues associated with CBTE'in special education, 
Shdres, Cegelka, and Nelson (1973) found that only a few programs actually 
produce4 competency statements to support their claims of operating a com- 
petency-based program. These authors, located a number of published com- 
petency [statements in the professional literature and found that all state-/* 
ments vyere tased on expert opinion. Some programs had validated the can- 
petencies defined by experts against the ju^ments of practic^Lfl-g teachers 
(e.g., Bullock § Whelan, 1971; Dorwood, 1963; Mackie, JCvaraceus, ^S^ilHaras, 
1957; Meyen, Altman, ^'Chandler, 1971). Since this 1973 review, the genera- .^ 
tion and publication of competency statements in the fie]jd has proliferate^d 
(e.g.. Black, Kokaska, § NelsoYi, 1973; Brolin 5 Thomas, 1972; Reynolds, 1973; 
Stamm, 1974; Strauch, 1974) . ) f 

Shores, Cegelka, and Nelson' also discussed the special education literal 
ture related to teacher personality variables and child Behavior, direct 
observation of rteachers, ^and problems of criterion measures. Concluding 
that '*the specific effects of teacher behavior in the perf^i^JancS^^f 
handicapped children are largely unknown,*' they suggested that the most , 
efficacious method of studying teacher behavior may' be through direct 
observation of the teacher interacting in his or her classroom. 

St*^ttmn (1974) presented a general systems model for the design of com- 
petency-based special education professional preparation^ programs . This 
input -proces s - output ot presage-process-product ( P-P-P) paradig^ was derived 
from Mit^^l (1960). Stamm outlined the major attributes subsumed under the 
P-P-P paradigm and offered it as a guide to CBTE program development which ^ 
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covers all the relevant aspects of CBTE. Particular emphasys was placed , on 
the need to obtain, data on the outcomes of preparation programs which 
demonstrate the desired changes in pupil behavipr. Stamm's paradigm for 
CETE program develcmtoent provides a br^d concept ualiz^i on o^ preparation 
programs. The modelValso addresses the issues, procedures, and probltems 



associated with the evaluation of tea^t^er competencies.. 

Adelman (1973) developed a manual for special education' training pro- 
gram development and inplementation which covered a wide_, range of topics. 
This manual, titled Competency-Based Training dn Education , presents a pro- 
cess model for planning, implementing, and evaluating teacher education 
.programs. According to Adelman, "what is needed is not ad hoc itemizing of 
(competencies), but systematic conceptualizations 'and empirical investigations 
of what is required for succ^sful performance of various school roles and 
functions with differing populations" , (py 25). He concjuded that, although ~- 
program evaluation is contingent upon a Ijody of kiiowledge about relevant' 
processes, criteria for program evaluation should be in'iteras of "general 
contribution to educational services, training, and research, ratheiM;han ^ 
in terms of such narrow criteria as pupil .achievement in the (3 R's) or per 
.capita costs with reference to immediate pupil benefits" (p, 158). This 
latter conclusion seems to imply that CBTE cannot get underway lintil all 
relevant behavioral data are "available, ' . 

In the Second Handbook of Research on Teaching (Travers, 1973), Blattc^;^ 
and Garfunkel reviewed a wide range of research studies and problems related 
to teaching the mentally retarded. They reported a '^dearth of research deal- 
ing, specif ically with variables of home and/or community/* e'^pecially thdse 
studies bearing directly on social, i emotional an^ cognitive aspect^ of 
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school behavior. No rationale was of/ered to explain the in^^ortance of^such 

studies for improving teaching. Blatt ai^4 Garfunkel also noted that processes, 

have received little attention in studies of children in school .^^^JFhey poi^- 

eluded that such studies have noi Been conductetl because processes are less 

aiTjenable to study than other variables. . ^ ' • s 

In a parallel review for the Second Handbook of Research on Teaching 

(Travers , 19J3) ,\ Hewett , and Blake reviewed research studies related to 

teaching the eirotionally disturbed; ,They indicated that iuuch„ published 
\ 

/ 

information on the topic is based on opinion and experi^ce rather than 
research evidence. They cited ^e finding by Kounin, Friesen, and Norton 
^'(1966) that teachers * effectiveness in group management is a critical * teacKifvg'^ 
skill for hancUii^^ children in special or regular classes. ^S^wett ^^^^^^^ 

and Blake concluded that^^^d^agerial coinpetence and sound academic ^\eaching' 
are very important in training programs ^pr the emotionally disturbed. They 
also reiterated Glavin and Quay's (1969) suggestion that teachers should 
focus on immediate behavior problems and remediation of learning problems, 
rather than aim at "ambitious restructuring of personality.*' 

In their review of research related to the education of the mei^^lly 
retarded, Gusk-in and. Spicker C1968^analyzed several studies investigating 
a humber of educationally relevant variable^ (effects of preschool intervention 
programs, educational ^arrangements , etc.). Although their discussion of 
teacher effects centered on studies^f expectancies (fe.g., Rosenthal 5 
Jacobson, 1968), they did note that "a great gap in research is in the area 
of teacher behavior" (p. 263). . '^ . 

Jones (1966) reviewed a series' of studies addressing such input variables 
as experience with the handicapped, attitudes of prospective teachers of the 
handicapped, personality characteristics, and teacher perception of the prestige 
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of special education. The' studies reviewed were descriptive in nature, and 
the major dependent variables,, appeared to be the entry into and/or the 
retention of teachers in the field of exception$.l children. Focusing on 
teacher characteristics may be useful in designing research studie^s aimed ^ 
- at developing predictors of teaching success, but suchistudies^ can*be iisefiil 
in teacher preparation programs only if criterion variables are' adequately 
operationalized and investigated empirically. 

. ■/ . • , 

^ Larsen (1975) summarized a "series of empirical studies on the influence 
6f teacher expectations and the phenomenon of the '^self-fulfil ling prophesy.' 
Most of the studies reviewed dealt with regular classes. Larsen foun^ that 
t^acher*s negative set or expectation was consistently related ti^^'^acher^ 
perception and/oiv information about the chifd^s ability. One of the major 
variables affecting teacher expectation was pupil sex--teachers expected 
girls to perform more favorably than boys. Teachers also evidenced lowered 
expectations of black pupils and children from low socio-economic classes. 

Other CBTE-related papers . ' Vergason (1973) addressed the issue of 
accountability by comparing the |)rogram effectiveness of regular versus 
speqial class j)lacement. He suggested that the voucher system piax, be a 
stimulus to improved education for exceptional children. He also maintained 
that the drive for accountability should result in a reexamination of the 
role of teacf^er expectancy, teacher planning, and the application of be- 
havioral objectives/ as well as the relationship of these variables to 
teacher education. According to Vergason, teacher use of behavioral objec- 
tives and standards for pupil performance should be standardized and made 
known to parents and other school personnel. Furthermore, workable account- 
ability requires administrative support of teachers through consultative and 
other resource services. 

. \ 3S 



• In^a'paper addressing the application of systematic/ classroom ooservation 



to tjie study' and modification of pupil-teacher interaction, Semmel (1975) 



suggested that 1/ittle current evidence distinguishes the skills of ''specially 
ttrii^ed'* teachers from those of regular teachers', or that the ci&rricula and 
program^, specifically developed for spec^l education are act^ially the pr,o- 
gra^ implemented in the special class. Senrf^l concluded that **if we wish 



Jtfi^-attribut'e pupil outcomes- to a particular set of educational experiences, ^"^ 
we must reliably describe tl^ese experiences through direct observation and 
reoprding in situ ." \ ... 

/ In their introduction to the published proceedings of a conference on-, 
the design of CBTE in special /education , Creamer and Gilmore (1974) discussed 
the inconclusiveness of research on .ef fecti^^teaching and the lack of 
"developmental continuity" iri this research. CBTE program Hevielopment wai 
seen as generating an "active professional concern with the potential - gains 
to be accrued from th€ systematic study olF teaching and its effect upon 
learning behavior" (p. 1). The papers presented at the conference provided- 
useful CBTE program development descriptions, but they did not address the 
theoretical or empirical questions underlying the exr^encies^o-^^^rogram ^ 
organization and implementation, 

^ Observations pn the review literature . This examination of the review 
and position papers on special education teacher preparation and researirfi on 
teaching supports Creamer and Gilmore's observations regarding the present 
inconclusiyeness of research on teaching. Assuming- that the papers summarized 
in the preceding section are an adequate representation of the review litera- 
t^ire, it appears appropriate to conclude that teacher education research is 
not as yet a topic of major interest to practitioners in the field. With 
few exceptions (e.g., Semmel, 1975; Shores, 4?egelka, 6 Nelson, 1973; Stanun, 
'1974), teacher education research is regarded as but a tangential aspect of^ 
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a general concern fbr the education of the handicapped child. For. the most 
^ part, the fevievT literature (e.g.', Blatt § Garfunkel, 1973; Guskin § Spicker, 
1968() documents questions on child placement alternatives, the merits of 
curricul^r approaches the« social and psychological factors affecting the 
handicapped child, and di.agnostic procedures. 

Not only is there a paucity ^of literature in this area, but the litera- 
ture which does exist does not reflect a clearly discernible fociis of interest 
on a particular set of variables related to teaching and teacher education. 
The ^tlidies reviewed in thi^ section dealt variously with empirically derived 

teacher competencies (Shores, Cegelka, 5 Nelson, 1973), classroom observation 

■? ■» 

of teacher behavior (Semmel, 1975; Shores, Cegelka, § Nelson, 1973; Stamm, 

1974) , characteristics of special education teachers (Jones, 1966; Larsen, 

1975) , and accountability (Vergason, 1973). The special educator might 
' expect to find greater evidence of discussion and debate in the special 

education literature on these and other major issues concerning teacher • 

training and perfo,nn^ce. Among the salient teacher education issues that , • 

coiJ-d benefit from debate and critical review are the questions of (1) 

appropriate methodol{ogy and design for the conduct of teacher education- 

Research; |^2) assessment of teacher performance by measurement of pupil 

achievement^ (3) teacher behaviors amenable to modification; (4) appropriate 

« - _ ■ ■ 

teacher performance criteria and measurement of performance; and (5) the 

relationship between teacher knowledge and utilization of a particular 

curriculum and teaching skills. V . 
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)rrical 



Empirical Studies . ' - . U ' 

Ihis review assumes that beha^oral research ^related to teaching is a- 
necessary precondition for the sound development of teacher education pro- 
grams. T\vo ancillary assumptions are that: (1) teacher preparation programs 
must bear a rational relationship to a given educational philosophy and to a* 
set of goals derived from that philosophy and that (2) research into be-^ 
havioral phenomena of teaching is necessai;y in order to align program goals 
and to modify program developments on the basis of current empirical evidence. 
Attention to both research methodology and research results are requisite 
areas of concern in teacher preparation programming. > Therefore, the present 

review is addressed to these two interrelated areas. 

■ ^ . ■ 

Sources of research studies . The studies reviewed in .this chapter 

/ 9 ■ ■ 

were obtained f^m a variety of sources. An ERIC search Was conducted which 
included, among others, the following descriptors: exceptional child re- 
search, teaching, teacher characteristics and performance, student behavior 
and classroom research. The journals^ of Learning Disabilities , Special 
Education , American Journal of Mental Deficiency , Exceptional Children , 
Education and the Training of the Mentally^ Retarded , School Psychology , 
Volta Review , and the American Annals of the.. Deaf were searched for studies 
on teaching and teachers conducted during the last ten years. A few studies 
completed prior to that time period were included because of their significance 
to current research. Other sources 'of information were U.S. government 
publications, reports b^professional organizations, and recent project- 
reports made available by the Bureau of Education for the Handicappfed, 
U.S.O.E... 
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An attempt was made to obtain published studies and syntheses of studies 
of special education teacher characteristics related to teacher performance 

r 

(e.g., the effects of motivation, attitudes , abilities). Of particular 
interest were studies related to competencies of special education teachers, 
teacher performance in' the classroom, and effects of teachers and teaching 
upon the growth of haJidicapped children. These facets of research in teach- 
ing were^ examined in terms of the instructional setting in which teaching * 
takes place, as well as in tenns of the instructional content delivered 
the .teacher. Problems of methodpjogy and research design in the study of 
teaching were also examined. 

Organization of the review . Assessment of the exttot research on 
teaching requires an organizational plan that logically relates the available 
research to competency-based teacher education program objectives. To/ 
accomplish this purpose, the model for the study of clas^^room teaching developed 
by Dunkin .and Biddle (1974) was used to organize the empirical studies ob- 
tained* The model conceptualizes the relevant parameters of study as a 
series of relationships among (1) input. " or presage variables, (2) context 
variables, (3) process variables , and (4) product, variables or outputs . 

As indicated in Figure 1, the. presage variables are comprised of r teacher - 

' y . ' ' 

formative experiences, training experiences, and teacher characteristics 
(properties). The context variables are subdivided into pipi !■ variables , 
including both pipil formative experiences and pupil characteristics, and 
into contextual^ variables concerning the school, community, and classroom 
setting. Process variables focus on observed pipil and teacher behaviors 

in the classroom. Product variables are divided into short-term and long- 

■ ■ ■ . ' . ■ •■ 

term effects of antecedent variables upon pipil. growth . 
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Figure 1. Model for the study of classroom teaching 
(after Dunkin Uiddle, 1974). 
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Ihe relationships described by the model permit the classification of 
^research into studies of relationships between presage-presage, presage- 
process, and pre sage -pro duct variables. Descriptive studies of classroom 
processes are classified as "process occurrence" research. The balance of 
the process linkage^s are the process-process and process-product studies. 

Purely descriptive presage studies or studies that relate sets of 
presage or context variables were not included in the review.. Studies which 
deal with such variables as the status of trainee attitudes, abilities, and 
personality have- relevance for personnel selection criteria, but they offer 
no information about trainee performance- -the focal interest in the determina- 
tion of competencies. Presage studies were included, however, in those in- 
. stances where presage variables were employed to predict teacher behavior or 
performance, or where presage variables were used as baseline dependent 
variables for an intervention study (e.g., the effect of training program 
on trainee attititdes). 

Tabular summaries of research. The studies of teacher behavior reviewed 

5> 

in this secti are- summarized in two sets of tables: Tables 1 tp 6, Pes crip- 
tion c ables. lA to 6A, Methodology and Outcomes. For both sets of tables,^ 



numciical designations correspond to the following classifications derived 
from the^presage-process-product model: (1) presage-presage, (2) presage- 
' process, . (3) presage-product , (4) process occurrence, (5) process-process, 
and (6) process -product . 

The set .of tables labeled Tables 1 to 6, Description, lists the author(s) 
and vear of each study, along with t^e independent and dependent variables of 
in., In the case of process occurrence (descriptive) studies, the 

variables reported are summarized in a double column labeled "Observed Be- 
haviors." -^Tabulated in the last two columns of this set of tables are the 
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type and number of subjects used in the study and the name or type of in- 
struments used to collect data. Reliability coefficients (if reported) are 
also indicated, with distinctions made between intercoder reliability or 
agreement (Ir) and coder agreement with criterion (Cr) , and instrument^ re- 
liability (r) (e.g., test-retest, split half, equivalent forms, etc). Re- 
liability coefficients are not reported if the instruments used were stan- 
dardized achievement or personality tests. 

The first column in the set of tables labeled Table lA to 6A, Method- 
ology and Outcomes repeats the name of each study cited in Tables 1 to 6. 
The nex't co„lumn summarizes the design features of the study -by utilizing 
Campbell and Stanley* s (1963) descriptions of experimental and quasi-experi- 
mental designs for educational research.' In the next column, the unit of 
observation or analysis (e.g., classes, teachers, pupils in classes) is 
indicated. The last column notes results, unusual features of the study, 
and supplementary information not covered^ in 1 lie other columns. 
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Summary of Empirical Stukies ^ 

The studies on teachers and teaching behavior summarized in the tables 
(pp. 59-79) reveal a^wide diversity of interests. For discussion ^rposes, 
the studies were classified according to .the presage-process-product schema 
suggested by Dunkin and Biddle . (1974) . For the most part, this classification 
paradigm proved useful, but ^inconsistencies did appear in the application of 
the model due to differences inherent in simultaneously considering studies 
of "teachers** and studies of ''teaching.*' The outcome or product variable of 
teaching studies is always pupil-related . In studies of "teachers ,*' however , 
the independent variable may- be a preparation program or other intervention, 
but the outcome or product variable is teacher-related . ' To this degree, the 
model was not entirely applicable as a vehicle for the classification of 
studies about teacher behavior. To account fo)o this incompatibility, teacher 
behaviors were classified as presage or process variables, depending on the 
nature of the measurement of the dependent variable. When the outputs, of a 
teacher training program were teacher attributes or properties, these were 
classified as presage variables. When such outcome data were obtained by \ 
observation or rating of |:eacher performance in the classroom, the outcome . 
of teacher training was classified as. teaching b.ehavior and thus considered 
proces^ varia'ble. ^ v^' 

Presage -Presage Studies / 

About half of all studies included in the revie involi i linkages with' 
resage variables. Studies of presage-presage relationships focused mainly- 
U^on: (1) the effects of participation in a workshop or other coui^e of 
study aj\d (2) the relationship between teacher attributes or placement and 
teacher competencies or attitudes. There were too'' few studies on the effect 
of training to permit conclusions, but significant knowledge gains were re- 

4o . 



portfed in studies where the amount of teacher information about handicapped 
child^n was measOrec^" (Brooks 5 Bransford, 1971; Minskoff, 19.72; Vitello, 
Sedlack, 5 Peck, 1972; Yates, 1973). .Results of research on teacher attitude 
change as an outcome of training were inconsistent. In one Case (Yates, 
1973), teacher gain in information about the handicapped was accompanied by 

\ 

increased pessimism regarding the outcomes of integrati(Mi . 

While it is probable that a large proportion of special education train- 
ing programs obtain pre-post evaluations of information gains, attitude 
change, self- assessment of competencies, etc., few studie^i^or training out- 
comes are published in research journals. For example, several of the pro- 
ject reports which describe the special education CBTE pr6grams analyzed in 
Chapter J II contain such/data (e.g., Courtnage, Brady, Surbski, 5 Schmid, 
n.d*. ; Deno, 1973; Mckenzie, 1969; Sitko, 1975; 'Shea, 1974; Strauch, 1974; 
Sy Ives i?blf, n.d.), but few of these projects have as yet published evalua- 
tion studies in a form suitable for research journals (i.e., in other than 
descriptive form), r ■ _ 

A problem inherent In. most studies of the Effects of training is the 
geheralizability of results, and the studies reviewed here were no excep- 
tion. ?ach of these studies was cor iucted on a particular trainee, popu- 
lation, with no evidence concerning the generalization of program effec- 
tiveness to other settings, geographic locations, or trainers other th^an 

tlje. original program developers. Thus, dat a^ evaluatijig the effective- 
ly ^' ■ 
ness of the training programs may^not be published in research journals 

• ■ y ' ^ ^- . 

due to the situation--specific conditions under which these studies were 



conducted. As a consequence, there is less dissemination of program informa- 
tion than of experimental studies, ,and thus program innovations are less 
subject to professional scrutiny than published research. 

■■ \ ■ '4o ■ . 



Descriptive studies . There have been a large, number of investigations 
into the characteristics of special education teachers, particularly thei 
attitudes and motivations for teaching the handicapped (Cawley, 1964; 
Gottfried S Jones, 1964; Heller, 1964; Jones S Gottfried, 1966; Jones, 1971; 
Rudloff, 1969; Semroel 5 Dickson, 196^; Willman, 1966). These studies 6f the 
characteristics of teachers or prospective teachers of tlie handicapped are 
descriptive in nature. and therefore provide background information of 

potential use in program planning arid trainee selection. The utility of 

"A 

these studies for CBTE is limited, however, due to the absence, in most 
cases, of criterion measures of te^ hing performance. Therefore, such 
descriptive or presage status stuc:i4*es were omitted from the present review. 

Presage -Process Studies <^ 

The j^resage-process studies examined, concerned mainly the ^^'^ ^tionship 
between: (a) teacher or pupil variables, cL ..sroom' settings , and/..r training 
methods and (b) process and transactions in the classroom. ^ t for a study 
by Dobson (1972) which used a rnting scale, all' ij: tigacioni .iployed low- 
inference obse*bvation systems to obtain data on tlassroom processes." The class- 
room interactions examined were of three types: (1) classroom climate variables 

5mploying the Flander Interaction Analysis System (IAS) or systems derived 
from Flanders (Craig 5 Holman, 1973; Fine, Allen, and.Medvene, 1968; Schmitt, 
1969; Stuck 5 Wyne, 1,971; Weaver, 1969); (2) cognitive interaction systems 
(e.g., As chner , Gal lagher , Perry , Ofs%r. Jenne^ 5 Farr, 1965; Indiana Cogni- 
tive Demand Schedule (Lynch 5 Ames,^ 1972), or deviations from these scales ^ 
..(Lynch 5 Ames, 1972; Minskoff, 1967; Seiranel, 1975), and (3) pupil task 
behavior and teacher management systems. Most of third type were developed 
{-qr classroom observation of behavior modification techniques (Buckley 5 
Walker, 1970;^ Cooper, Thomson, 5 Baer, 1970; Kounin, Friesen, 5 Norton, 1966; 
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Werry 3 Quay, 1969) . 

.Unique in the presage-process group was, ^ study of Ball (1972), which by 
assessed pupil pi'rbeptions of nonverbal teacher behaviors by means of video- 
tape Simulations. This unusually well-documented study showed that pupil * ' 
race and race of teacher hpX\\ played significant roles in EMR'pupil^s per- 
ceptions of nonverbal behavior, ' that EMRi:^ jre not particularly astute 
in differentiating between types of teacher nonverbal behaviors . 

Classroom settings , Craig and Holman (1973) compared open classrooms 
with . traditional classrooms'^ for deaf children and found that the percentage 
of pupil-initiated talk was higher in the open classrob"^, 'but the percentage 
of teacher-initiated talk was lower. Lynch and Ames (1972) compared regular 
and matchu i:czmediate' Ef'^^ classes and obtained large within-group differ- 
ences or fhe levels ii 'nge. Differences were also obtained 
-etween h and sp^^i. : cla5ses--xcgular teachers spent more time inter- 
act iig with pupils they rated as havin'g high ability; special olass teachers \ 
did not show a similar bias with EMR pupils. Employing Flanders' lAC, Stuck 
and Wyne (1971) found no significant differences when comparing verbal inter- 
actions in regular and special classes. Similarly, FlTie, Allen, and Medvene 
(1968) found no overall differences between fecial classes and regular 
classes. However, EMR teachers did spend less time in extended talking, 
and there w^ more pupil-initiated pupil-to-pupil, pupil-to-teacher talk in 
special classes.,"" "^.^ 

Behavior management . The sttFflies of classroom management were primarily 
conducted by researchers interested in applied behavioral analysis. Buckley 
and Walker (1970) showed that, prior to intervention , 40% of the interaction 
between teacher and deviant pupil concerned inappropriate behavior. Werry 
andiQuay (1969) found that - "I;) ehayiX)r problem children" awaiting placement in 



special plasses weYe^ si^ificant ly different from normal children in the 
frequency of attention to work and the relative amount of positive teacher 
attention received. Kounin, Frieson^and Norton (1966), who obtained similar 
findings on the frequency of work involvement, also found that teachers' 
management played a significant role in the behavior of ED children. Teachers 
successful jin managing non-ED children were also successful in reducing off- 
task behaviors in ED children. | * 

Teacher training . Minskoff (1972) found no differences between a control 
group and teachers who received, in an experimental curriculum, training on 
the frequency of productive thinking and conclusion questions. Weaver (1969) 
increased frequency c/f tocher acceptance of ^tudent'^ ideas by employing the 
Computer-Assisted Teacher Training System (CATTS), which provided instant 
feedback to teachers during teaching. Schmitt (1969) also employed CATTS 
to train teachers to increase their use of broad questions. In both cases, 
CATTS was instrumental in modifying teacher-trainee behavior. However, in 
'the Schmitt (1969) study, the change in teacher behavior did not affect pupil 
responses. " ' 

Prediction of teacher behaviors . ''A number of studies attempted to 
predict successful teachers and/or teacher behavior' from data on teachers or 
teacher trainee characteristics (Blackwell, 1972; Dobson, 1972; Meisgeier, 
1965; Semmel, 1975), Prediction studies require the application of multi- 
variate analysis procedures which ate complex and require skillful statis- 
tical interpretatiorl. Treatment of data would thus seem to be the major pro- 
blem in such research, but an examination of these predictive studies suggests 
that their major weakness is an absence of adequate criterion measures for 

•N 

assessing successful teaching. \ $ 
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Presage- Product Studies 

The focus of this group of studies was the relatj^ship between teacher 
training or teacher characteristics (e.g., attitudes, expectancies) and pupil 
outcomes, (e.g., growth, improved sel f- concepts) , Jones' (1974) study v/n^- 
the only one in this group which investigated the effects of pupil * presage 
variables on pupil outcomes. Studies of the effects of teacher expectancies 
also fall under this classification and are subsequently discussed. 

Of particular interest is Stowitschek arid Hoffmeister 's (1974) study on 
the effe,cts of a math mini-course on pupil achievement. This investigation 
attempted the "acid test" for assessing the effects of teacher t raining--i , e . , 



measurement of pupil outcome--and also gathered .process data on experimental 
subjects. Effects of training were demonstrated by incrjeases^in the use of 
prompting and general praise by experimental teachers, as well as significant 
increases in achievement obtained by pupils ^taught by the experimental 
teachej^s , Stowitschek and Hoffmeister also reported'^the results of a 
questionnaire in which experimental and control teachers batft estimated the 
average daily tutoring time during two periods: (1) the month preceding 
the study and (2) the last month of the study. The estimated mean time in- 
crease between these two periods was +12.93 minutes for the experimental and 
-4,50 for the control group, Although the results of , mini-couf se participa- 
tion were impressive, the difference between control and .ejqDerimental teachers 
in the aiAount of time spent tutoring must be counted as an alternative ex- 
planation for the increases obtained. 

The importance of amount of "instructional time has" been theNsubject of 
discussions by Winne (1973) and Hamischfeger and Wiley (1975),. fh^re is no 
question that the utility of teacher education re^arch is severely limited 
by the absence of sufficient controls ^ver an^/or data about time as. a facet 
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of treatment ; Stowitschek and Hoffmeister accounted for treatment time on a 
post tfoc basis ; but very few studies account for duration of treatment at 
all, ^ 

Labeling and expectancy studies . Studies on the effects of labeling 
and ex^ectancies--presage studies which encompass both process and product 
relationships--have been the subject of much interest in special education 
research: 

The social-psychological background variables associated with special 
classes for the handicapped or with mainstream placement of the special child, 
as well as the social-psychological phenomena of labeling and^acher ex- 
pectancy, can be conceptualized as presage and/or contextual variables which 
influence the processes and outcomes of teacher-pupil interaction. Studies 
on the effects of labeling (Guskin, 1962; Jone^, 1972; Meyerowitz, 1962; - 
Mercer, 1970) have been used in arguments both for and against mainstreaming 
and other approaches to the mitigation of social consequences of labeling 
and segregation (Guskin, 1974; MacMillan, Jones, Aloia, 1974; Rowitz, 1974). 

Teacher expectancy studies' have also received consi'derable attention in 
both regular and special education. There appear to be two approaches to the 
study of expectancy effects on classroom interaiction and pupil growth: (1) 
induced expectancies, in which false information, about pupil potential is 
supplied to the teacher (Babad,- 'l971 ; Beez, 1968"; Gozali § Meyen, 1970; 
Haskett, 1968; Rosenthal Jacobson, I9685;. Weaver, f969 ); and (2) naturalistic 
studies', in which teachers are asked to rate pupil achievement, or in which 
pupils are classified according to. available achievement data (Good, 1970; 
Haskett, 1968;* Lynch § Ames; 1972 ;' Wil lis , 1972); 

A number of studies have supported the hypothesis that teachers "in ^ 
regular classes sh^ a marked preference for interacting with high achievers^ 



or pipils who are perceived as high achievers (Brophy § Good, 19 70; Good, 
1970; Lynch § Ames, 1972; Rist, 1970). It is not clear whether the same 
preferential interaction pattern appears in the special class. Lynch § Ames 
(19 72) found that regular class third grade teachers interacted more fre- 
quently with pupils they rated as high achievers, but- a cou^jarab^le group of 
intermediate EMR teachers did not show such biases in classroom interaction. 

Haskett (1968) studied the expectancy hypothesis by^ supplying teachers 
of EMR children with accU:]^a information about pupil achievement but falge 
information about pupil social development scores. The study indicated that ; 
teachers' predictions about social and academic progress^ were significantly /' ^ 
correlated with pupil achievement and social development. Haske.tt'-s results 
differed from those obtained in similar studies by Gozali an4 Meyen (1970) 
and Babad (1970). , Neither of these investigations was able to show- significant 
effects^ related to induced expectancies or pupil achie^ment . . . . 

Although the outcpme of expectancies varies soR|ewhat., both natural and • 
experimentally fiiduced. expectancies have, been" shown to inf luencfe^^teaeher ^ 
beoavior in enough ins tances . to assert the validity .of the phoncftnenort (Brojphy 
S.^^^JjjPj^r 19 74; Cuskini, 1971). There are some aspects of teacher behavior 



related to expect anciestha:^''^ warrant further investigation, however.^ 
Among these are questi errs about the nature of pupil data available to'^ a 
teacher and the role of sources and amount ,af information available to^ 
.determine teacher preferences . In addition, there are some indications from • 
previous -^research (Jordan 5 Proctor, 1969; Semmel , Garrett, Semmel, ..r 
Wilcove, 1973; Yates, 1973) which suggest the nee'd for a controlled study 
of the effects of teacher preparation on teacher expectancies. Studies that^ 
exainine the operation of expect ancies under natural classroom or training 
program conditions have the greatest potentrial utility. Continued study of 



experimentally, manipulated teacher behavior cannot be expected to produce 
information on the operation of these same conditions in the normal school 
environment. In .the case of expectancies, the mode of transmission of in- 
, fbniiation to the teacher may be as potent a factor in consequent teacher 
.behavior as the information itself. - 

Process Variables » ' ^ . - . ' . 

The need to obtain objective information on what transpired in thre 
classroom has been a major impetus for observational studies. There are 
several alternative methodological appi*oaches to the study of behavior in 
t?ie natural environment, but all are variants of two main lines of procedure: 
naturalistic, ecological approaches (Barker 5 Gump, 1964; Gunp, 1969; 
Williams 5 Rausch, 1969) and observational category systems (Medley 5 Mitzel, 
1963; Simon 5 Boyer, 1974). T>vo recent publications deal extensively with 
the methodology and .application of observation systems for special education: 
Observation of pup ils and teachers in mainstream and special education 
setting s (Weinberg § Wood, 1975),^ and Observation systems and the special 
e ducation teacher (Semmel S Thiagarajan, 1973). 

Process Occurrence Studies 



Process occurrence studies which are entirely descriptive, are distin- 
guished from process-process studies in that 'no 'hypotheses are posited con- 

■ 'yi ■ * . 

ceming- causal relationships between processes. Nevertheless, these studies 
are rich sources of hypotheses about the nature of classroom interaction. 
Ind6^d, many of the process-process studies were the result of initial in- 
^estigations which described the statiis of classroom interactions. ' 

The various types of classroom behavior that have been reported in 
process occurrence studies are shown in Table 4 and Table 4A of the next 
section. Paris aijd Cairns' (1971) study is intetesting in that the EMR pupils 



who were the subjects of classroom observation had initially participated in 
an experimental, laboratory study'to determine the effectiveness of three 
different types of social reinfojcers. In the experiment, which involved a 
^discrimination task, pupil learning was found to be superior when negative 
evaluative comments were given. The study was followed by an examination 
of the natsiral learning environment in which these same children functioned. = 
Observation data showed that positive teacher statements occurred frequently, 
indiscriminantly , and in a variety of functions, whereas negative teacher 
comments were infrequent and genially conveyed information. 

Process-Process Studies - * 



Almost all the studies dealing^ith process relationships investigated 

.- * 

some asp of .pupil management (e.g., attention to taSk, work involvemenj^ 

. ' ^ . s , 

deviant behaviors). A number of these studies were conducted by researchers 
interested in behavior modification. .In general , the research bears out the 
positivie effects iifc^ reirjforcemerft procedures in improving pupils' task be- 
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; Hall et al>,' 1971; J 



haviors (Brent , )l972 ; Hall et al>,'i971; Hulten § Kurizelmann, 1969; Kazdin, 
1973; Kazdin § Klock, 1973; Parsonson, Baer,§ Baer, 1974; Walker § Buckley, 
.1970). The balance of the process-process studies concerned the effects of 

V ■ 

' other specific teacher behavio'ts on. pupil behaviors. Kounin § Obradovic 
(1968) , in a study replicating Kounin, Friesen, and Norton (1966) Were able 
to reproduce the earlier finding that teacher management effectiveness 
generalizes to all pupils, including ED pupils, in the regular class. They 
also obtained significant, positive correlations between, teachers ' "group 
alerting" and "accountability" behaviors, and- ED childrens * work involvement 
in recitation settings, although these findings did not hold for seatwork 
settings. ^ ' ' . - 
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Process- Product Studies 

Only a few studies investigating observed classroom processes and their 
relationship to- pupil outcomes were located. In Semmel , Sitko, and Kreider 
(1973), TMR pupils, who showed great^t gains on the communication subscales 
of the Caine-Levine Social Scale were in classes^ taught by teachets who were 
observed to be less verbally restrictive ^and direct than teachers of low 
gain pupils. Hunter >afid Meyers (1972) found that t;eachers who manifested 
verbal acceptance and low rejection, but maintained classroom control,- were 
more apt to have better pupil attendance, progress], and attitudes among 
children with gleaming problems. Dal ton and Lyndh (1974) compared the 
effects of teache^rs who asked .pupils to' draw from their own experience in' 
responding to'questions (episodic condition) and^teachers who restricted 
pupil answers to specific lesson content (semantic condition). They fotmd, 
not unexpectedly, that pupil verbal outputjfeas greater in the ej)isodic con- 
dition than in the*semantic condition. They also found that teachers gave 
more positive feeclback to appropriate pupil responses during sema^iti-c , ' , 
questioning and that recall was significantly better under the semantic con- 
dition. 
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Methodological Considerations - 

Understanding classroom processes , cla5sroom climate, and cognitive 
and management aspects *o^ teacher-pupil interactiofis i^ critical in setting 



teacher competencies and performance criteria; There/are, howev^i^ a 
nvn^er of difficulties associated with accurate collect-ion of such data. 
These difficulties limit the^ conclusions that may be drawn from observational 
studies and, indeed, may play a role in the failure to obtain relationships* 
between observed classroom interaction and pupil outcomes (McGgjv, Wardrop\ 
§ Bunda, 1972). Extended discussions of the methodological problems 
associated with the , collection of observational data can be found in Frick 



and Semmel (1974), Herbert and JVtt ridge (1975), Johnson and BxDl^tad (1973), 
McGaw, Waldrop, and Bunda (1972), Medley and Mitzel (1963), and Rosenshine 
and'Furst (1973). ^ — 

Prick and Semmel (19,74) suggested that one major .source of error in 
obiservation studies' is the failure. to separate the statistically related but 
conceptually different measures of observer agreement and reliability of 
observational records . Adequate observer agreement required pret raining 
observers and conducting maintenance checks to assure that observers continue 
to code at levels' achieved during initial training. Only a few of the process 
studies reviewed cited provision for maintenance testing of observers (Semmel, 
1975). ' • - 

Frick and Semmel also suggested that a comparison of coders' scores with 
a criterion\neasure would be a superior indication of reliability in terms 
of the objectives and definitions of the categories of observation. This 
assumes that the criterion measure i£ a precise reflection of the" definitions 
of eac}^ category in the system. Such a criterion measure is best effected 
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through the use of videotaped examples of the observatioijal categories (Fric^. 
§ Semmel, 1974; Medley- § Norton,. 1971). In the present review, only Ball 
(1971), Stowistchek and Hoffmeister (1974) , and Semmel (1975> employed 
observer agreement with criterion measures as an indication of reliability. 

The second area of concern is the collection of classroom process ji^'ta 
related to the reliability or stability of the observed behavioral phenomena. 
Ihere are major sources of error which result from setting or contextual 
differences between observations. These sources of error compound the un- - 
reliability of attempts to measure unstable behaviors and coi^tribute to el-ror 
in measuring stable behaviors (McGaw et al., 1972). Among^the context 
variables that may influence the reliability of observation are differences 
in subject matter, class size, seating arrangements, groiq) structure, nature * 
of teacher pupil task, time of day, week, etc. 

In the present review, only a few classroom interaction studies were 
found which reported any attempt to control for one or more of these sources 
of variation by specifying or limiting the conditions n^er which observational 
data were obtained. Among these studies were Werry and Quay (1969), which 
sampj.e4^ only in individualized academic seatwork situations, and Cyaig ^and 
CQ'Hiris f-l970j , whicli aj^al^ed observational' data in terms of three different 
setting variables (language dependent instruction, specialized instruction, 
and informal activities). /The data in Semmel (1975) were all obtained during 
30 minute tutorials set^n the same laboratory setting. Similarly, the 
Stowistchek and Hoffmeister (1974) data were obtained from videotaped micro- 
teaching tutorials. 

R esearch desi gn . The design classification system used in\oJLumn 1 of 
Ta^es lA/to 6A to' describe teaching/teacher behavior studies was a modified 
version of the categorization scheme recommended by Campbell and Stanley (1963) 
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for expe!rimental and quasi-experimental designs and th^ categories^ recommended 
by Borg and Gall (1971, pp. 329-341) for correlational and nonexperimental 
designs. [ 

Of all the studies reviewed, only six could be characterized as true 
experimental designs with control groups. The largest number of s^dies 
employed a time series paradigm (qua5l -experimental) and reflected a behavior 
, modification orientation in the way variables were .manipulated. There were 
an equal number of causal-comparative and correlational prediction studies. 
Surveys, pre-experimental designs, and descriptions were the least frequent 
methodologies encountered. 

In those studies which required randomization of selection and/or assign- 
ment of subjects to groups, only four studies reported the use of randomisa- 
tion procedures. 

The unit of statistical analysis in approximately 30% of the studies 
reviewed was inappropriately designated as individual diildren and/or teachers 
in cases where subjects were exposed to treatment conditions as a group. 

Data analyses varied considerably across studies; descriptive, non- 
parametric, and, parametric options were equally represented. The several 
research designs encountered--surveys , descriptions, causal -conpafative 
studies, correlational prediction studies , ""tj-me series, and experimental 
designs-'-are considered in more detail below. Particular attention is ^iven 
to randomization, documentation of /r^eatment (s) , assunij^tions of specific 
statistical analysis techniques, and gqiieralizability . The trends identified 

i. 

both v/ithin and acrosir; design categories suggest a need to cliange many present 
practices and priorities in special educational research. 

Randomization both in selection for and assignment to groups is always 
a problem for those epgaged in field-based behavioral research. It is more 
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e3q)editious to survey, describe, or ''treat" intact groiq^s . Control groups, 
if included, are c^ften "assumed" to come from-the same, representative, 
howogejiized population as the experiment al^roups . Only a few of the studies 
reviewed used adequate rafi3bjniz at ion procedures (Gozali § Meyen, 1970; 




Gwenwood, Hops, § WaHterXl975; Paris § Cairns, 1971; Stowitschek § 

# V 

Hoffmeister, 1974). Failure to consider .rdEncJomiz at ion is reflected in all 
other studies, regardle3sJ^|of^^^e<rirgn. In surveys and descriptive analyses, 
this deficiency is of minimal concern since there is usually no intent to 
generalize characteristics to a larger population. Thi^is particularly 
true of all but one of the process occurrence studies summarizecKin Table 



4A, in which the emphasis is on documenting teaching events or observing 
behavioral correlates of teacher characteristics. Similar commerps are \ 
' applicable to the Hunter and Meyers (1972) and Vitello^et al., (1972) surveys. 
Although randomization is not a precursor to time series paradigms^ , it is a 
requirement for all other options (i.e., experimental, causal- comparative, 
and correlational prediction designs) if variables are to be controlled 
adequately and if generalization is to be permitted. Even when presented 
with intact groups, investigations should attempt to incorporate some modified 
form of randomization, particularly in the experimental designs where group 
differences are intended to be the result of treatment differences. Several 
studies would have benefited from the use of randomization procedures (Dalton 
§ Lynch, 1974; Schmitt , 1969; Shotel, lano, § McGettigan, 1972; Weaver, 1969; 
Yates, 1973). In several causal comparative and correlational prediction 
designs dimensions of group d^Lfferences are subject to charges of methodological 
error on several grounds (i.e., failure to document selection procedures, 
failure to select comparison groups from the same larger population, failure 
to obtain representative random samples from the appropriate population sub- 



groups, and use of small sainple groups) fOpbson, 1972; Fine, Allen, § 

Medvene, 1968;' Lynch § Ames, 1972; Meisgeier, 1§65; Sch^uer, 1971; 

Semmel, 1975). • . . ' 

Documentation af treatments ^s also an obvious defect in most studies, 
p^jticularl^ in long-range pretest/posttest designs'. Only minimal attention 

is given to thfe documentation of control group activities concurrent .with 

V 

any treatment activities. This paucity of information not only restricts 
w 

the ability to initiate legitimate replications, but also does not permit * 
sound interpretations of the interval validity of a study. ^Jbe^ document at ion 
of treatments in Ball (1972), Buckley and Walker (1970), Fargo (1967), 
Minskoff (1967), Schmitt (1969), Stowitschek and Hoffineister (1974), Walker 
and Buckley (1974), and Weaver (1969) was comprehensive an<* useful, but these 
studies -are definitely in the minority. Winne (1973) has suggested that-^ due 
to the limited space available for methodology in research journals, authors 
should be required to prepare comprehensive methodology sections for their 
prepared texts to accompany requests for reprints. Judging from this. review, 
this suggesting has considerable merit. 

It was not possible to evaluate in detail the extent to which causal- 
comparative, correlat ional.-pr-ediction, and experimental^ studies took into 
acQOunt the assumptions of specific parametric analyses. However, numerous 
errors in the unit of statistical analysis selected were noted. This basic 
infraction, when adjusted, would likely nullify the results of some studies 
because of the considerable reduction in group N's (i.e., Gozali § Meyeri, 
1970; Jones ^ 1974; Richmond 5 Dal ton, 1973; Scheuer, 1971). 

Time series designs reviewed employed the only descriptive data reduc- 
tion . procedures which did not involve the violation of assumptions ,about score 
distributions or variances, but, as ^ result, inferences about generalizabi lit} 



are not possible .^^J^^owever, most, time sei^ies studies did coiv^ol for most 

CO 



\ 



story. ^ 



sources of internal invalidity except instrumentation and hisi 

/ J 

^ TTie foregoing discussion suggests that the results of many of the studies 
reviewed can be questioned or &5counted because -of one or several methodological 
errors. Although some, errors are common to all designs, others are more 
idiosyncratic: Conversely, some designs are stronger than others in terms 



of the^r control of qixtraneous variables 
/ Sampling, 



documentation of errors, and application of appropriate. ' 
statistiqal analyses will be relatively easy to improve in future research 
efforts that focus on teaching and teacher behavior if researchers assume a 
higher level of experi-^ent al rigor. Not so easy to remedy/ will be the quality 
and value_ of future research efforts. Currently, there is a lack of con- 
tinuity of research in teaching. Studies are idiosyncratic isolates in^hich 
the degree of commonality across #tudies is incidental^or the result of a 

reviewer's ex post facto synthesis. 
* 

Empirical Basis for CBTE 

The studies revie*/ed here present a fragmented picture of the effects 
of training and behavioral variables and th^ proMbit a coherent statement 
about desirable teaching competencies or Optimal ern/ironments . They give 
only marginal support to the teacher trainer's search for an empirical base 
for competencies and training procedures. As a result, teacher trainers 
have resorted to collecting **expert** judgment in the establishment of com- 
petencies and in the design of systems for program planning and revision. 
Selected training programs which have coped with these problems withi^n the 
context of CBTE are documented in the next chapter. 
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TABULAR SUMMARIES OF RESEARCH 



. Table 1, Studies of Teacher Behaw)r; Description 
Presage-Presage Studies 



1 

\ 

Study 


* Independent 

Variables / 


Dependent 
^ Variables 


'Subjects 7^ N 


1 

Instrument/ 
Reliability 


1. Brloks § . « 
Bransford, 
1971 


Participation^ in^^ffec- 
tive workshop. ^ 

• — J — 


Change jn attitude toward 
8 special ed. concepts. 


10 atliinistrators, 

20 regular class teachers. 


Semantic differential 
on 8 concepts; no 
reliability infor- 
'mation. 


2. Minskoff, 
1972 

% 


Workshops OT^iHte^peI'- 
sonal skills, attitude 
toward minorities, *5 
leuigudge insirucLion, 


Self-rating on inte-ipe^* 
sonal skills, self accep- 
tance, attitudes toward 
,-minorities, language* 
teaching skills. 

— X 


Preservice trainees, 3 ex- 
perimental groups: rttterp. 
N = 1 control group, 16. 


Interpers. skill ques- 
tionnaire, r.6/ ; 
self-.accej)tanCe scale, 
r.74; attitude value 
scale, r.76; linquistic 
rating scale, r.65 (all 
self- rating). 


3 Shotpl 

Mc^ttigan, 
1972 


icdcnerb in inicgraieQ 
resource room schools. 
Teachers in schools, 
w/self-cont. special 
classes. 


Teacher attitude toward 
integration of handi- 
capped. 

\ 


59 experimental,*^ 
55 control. 


Attitude questionnaire; 
no reliability informa- 
tion.. 


4. Vittelo, 
Sedlak, 5 
Peck, 1972 


CAr course in early 
identification of 
handicapped children. 


Teacher attitude toward 
course. Teacher self- 
report on ability to 
'identify handicapped. 


31 regular elementary 
teachers. 


16 item questionnaire; 
no reliability in- 
formatjm. 


5. Yale5,'l973 


Continuing education 
program. 


Teacher knowledge of ' 
special education. , 
Teacher attitude tdtrard 
integration. 


40 regular grade, 
K-5 teache^57 

/ 

1 ... i 


Dogmatism scale criti- 
cal thinking appraisa| 
special edu(;^tion in-f 
formaticn. * 

, 1, ; 



OS = Observation System 
,RS = Rating Scale 
r = Instrument Reliability 
Ir = Coder Agreement 
Cr = Agreement with Criterion 

ERIC 
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'Table lA. Studies of Teacher Behavior: Methodology arid Qutcomes 
Presage-Presage Studifes 



» — ' 

^ ■ \ 

. Study; 1 


"■ Design 


■ 1 

Statistics 


< 

Unit of Analysis 


Sig? . 


Results §. Supple- 
^ mentary Infonation 


- ' / 

. . .,. / 
1. Brooks 1 

^ Brans ford, 

M971 




,T-test y 

'* \' 
" * ' ■.■■■-\ 


JO .workshop participants 

■ i 


3 of 
8 

hypoth 


Sig. positive change in att. toward 
special ed., prevention, 5 integration. . 


2. Minskoff, 
1972 , 


0 X 0' * 

o;x50 

,0'x^O 
'0 xi 0 

— ^ 


Oil square 


\ Trainee groups 


On . 
. lang. 
skills 
■onlv 


Group in lang. workshops showed positive 
feelings about ability to teach. No 
difference between control group § othej 

WflTk^hnn amims 


3. Shotel, 
Ijuio/5 

McGettigan,', 
1972 ° 


0x0 
0 Xj 0 


V . " — 

Chi square 


■ \^, , . 

Teachers jj ■ 

■ V 


Yes 


Teachers in resource room schools were 
less in favor of 'integration:' of MR by end 
of school year. • 


4^ Vittelo,' 
. . 1972- 


/ Survey 

> 


''o 5 

') 


Teachers in course 


-Yes 


Favorable to CAI course § utility in ; 
•'^clAssrooin.' . ^ i 


5. Yates j l§73 

'i • 


0 xO' - 
:0,xj 0 • 


■'icovA ; 


Group 


^es 


Sig. if^^»«&^J^ 
. information § beiie'|^&i|mdn>o'f ' 
-iimited^, § s«eizure-prpie^i|ils obtained 
by experimental group. ' \ 


: 1 ■ — — ' — r- 

*0 =; Observation ' ' ' 
X = TOa,i!!ient " ' ' ' 
Xa> bi c>-= Experimental v K, ' ' ^ 

H = Control / ' ® ' , . .• ' ♦ 



Table 2. Studies of Teac!-ier Behavior; description , 



I.. 



^resagenfrocess Studies 



' --V....,..., ■ ■ . ■ / ' .■ . ' ■ ' ' ..I 


Study, " 


Independent 
Variables 


Denendent 
Variables 


Subjects / N 


\ lUoLiiincni/ 
Reliability- 


1.- Ball, 1972 

\ 


Pupil SES, race, 

. ■ i . 's 

} 


Pupil perception of^iorb 
verbal behaviors. 

r 


84 jr. high EMR pupils. 

! 


Visual-Person Percep- 
. tionTest. Videotape 

examples of 7 Galloway 

OS categories; r=no 
\diff. on-test-retest 

validation Jjy expert 

judges. \ 


2. Jlackwell, 
1972 


Teacher attitudes '5 
personality. 


Supervisor ratings of 
teacher effectiveness. 

\ 


70 teachers of EMR. 


Edwards Pers. Prof.; 
jfTAI; personal data 
sheet; teacher compet. 
rating scale. 


3. Buckley 5 
Walker, 19/0 


Pupil placement in 
token economy, class- 
room for two months. 

• ^ • ■■ 


Maintenance of attending 
behavior in regular 
class. 

< 

- - - r ' 1 ' 


/ 

44 children exibitini 

It I ill ' ^ 

, deviant behavior. 
' (normal IQ) 44 reg. 

class teachers »of 
\ deviant children. 
12 special class 

t;eachers. 


Classroom observation, 
system; Ir.80. 

t 


4. Cooper, 
. Thomson; 
Baer, 1970 


Training to modify \ 
teacher atten,tion by 
providing feedback.^ 

- — ■ K 


Teacher^ai^teiftlon to 
appropriate child ber . 
^ haviOr. » °. ; 


^\headstart teachers. 


Observation system; 
Ir.73to95,. 


5. Craig S 
'^Hblmans , 


Open clas^J;ooiy, trad]>r 
tionil classroom for 
deaf children,. 

't 


Observed teacher-pupil : 
classroo|i. interaction. 


'3 teachers, 24 deaf chil- 
dren "in school for ^deaf. 


Craig Collins adapta- 
tion of Flanders. 
Pittsburg Rev. I. A., 
open classroom ver- 
sion; no rel. info. 



0 



n 
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Table 2. Studies of Teach'er Behavior: Description 
Presage-Process Studies (Cont.) 



4 Study 


J IW. 

, ' Independent 
• Variables 


Dependent 
Variables 


Subjects, / N , 


Instrument/ 
Reliabjility ■• 


6. DobsonV 1S72 

Y 


Trainee Dsvchold&ical 
variables. ■ - 

} ■ 


Ratings of observed trainee 
behavior. 


28 stiidfint tpariiPTS in 
residential schools §, 
classes for ED children, 
f 


ality tests. Bio-\ 
graphical questionnaire 
Observer Rating, Scale.'* 


7. , 'fine, Allen, 
5 Medvene, ' 
1968 


Regular classes. 
Special classes. 


Verbal interaction 
patterns. 


4 upper elementary EMR, 
4 reg, 5th § 6th grade 
classes) 5-4 reg. grade 
2nd 5 ■3rd grade classes. 


The Verbal Interaction 
Category System (Aimdon 
S Hunter) ; 94% agree- 
ment. ' • 


,8. Kounin, 
Friesen, j . 
Norton, 1966 


ED pupids , non ED 
pupils. 


til 1 * n 1 1 * 

Work involvement deviancy. 


30 classrooms containing 
at least one HD pupil. 


Videotapes of class- 
room observation 
system; Ir.92. . 


9. Lynch 5 
^es, 1972 


a. Intermediate EMR 
cl<asses, 3'rd grade 
classes. 

b. Teachet rating of 

pupil ddJiiiiyf 


a. Cognitive interaction. 

b. Frequency of inter- 
action with high 
ability ratees. ' 


10 EMR classes, 
10 3rd grade classes. 


Individual Cognitive' 
Demand System (I CDS) : 
Ir="adequate." 


< 

f 

10. Meisgeier, 
' 1965 


Trainee psychological 
characters tics. 


Cooperating teacher S ' 
, supervisor ratings of 
successful student 
teaching. 

1 


41 student teachers of 
MR 5 physically handi- 
capped. 


7 standardized per- 
sonality § ability 
tests. Personal in- 
foTHiation blank 

« 

Evaluation record 
for teachers of handi- 
capped; r.82. 


11'., Minskoff, 
' 1967. 

I 


32 training sessions 
in experimental 
cu^riculiun S induc- 
tive teaching. 


Pupil productive thinking 
5 conclusion questions. ■ 


9 experimental EMR 
classes, 8 control EMR 
'classes, 17 teachefs of 

m. , 


Gallagher-Aschner 
Classification System 
(O.S.); Ir.80. 



*Reliability measured by congru- 
ence of 3 independent ratings. 



Table 2. Studies of Teacher Behavior: Description 
Presage-Process Studies (Cont.) 



Study 


Independent 
Variables 


Dependent 
Variables 


f 

1 

Subjects / N 


Instrument/ 
Reliaiility 


12. Schmitt, 
1969 


CATi;^ feedback (in- 
stint -visual). Subjgct 
matter areas: so:i,il 
studies § math. , 


Use of broad ij^estions by 

tp^^^hpT Ft hmpfl TPQnr4nc*"ic 

by pupil {\ of classroom 
interaction in these 
categories). 


12 teacher trainees, - 
li. CliK Doys, 


Modified Flanders CATTS 
automated data collec- 
tion; lr.84 to -.92. 


13. Semel, D.^ 
1975 


Trainee personality, 
experience, § 
ability. 


Tutorial teaching. 

, , 1 


23 special ed. pre- 
service, trainees ,. 15 
EMR pugils in lab 
class. 


Cog-Man Obs. System 
Lr./9; standard person- 
ality § ability tests. 
Biographical question- 
naire. [ 


14. , Stuck 5 
' Wyne, 1971 


Intemiediate EMR 
classes, primary 5 
intermediate reg. 
classes: 


Toacher-niiDi 1 vprhal 
■behavior. , 

/ ■ , ' 


J iiiLCiiHcUi LriK 

classes, 9 intermed. 
reg. classes, 9 pri- 
mary reg. classes', 
27 teachers. & , 


rian^aers iACo; lr.o4. , 


15. Weaver, 1969 

! ^ 


Colnputer assiSfted ? 
training feedback 
[CATTS] induced ex- 
pectancy. 


Teacfter- acceptance 5 use 
cf studept ideas, Student 
initiated 'res|)onses. 


■ 

18 preservice trainees. 
30 EMR' pupils; 


' 'Modified Flanders "TA- 
CAT,T|_\|ata collection;. 
Ir.Blo .88. 


\. 

16. Werry 5 
•Quay, 1969 


Noimal children. Con-l 
^4uct problem jchildW 


Observed deviant^ ^ attend- 
ing behaviors. 

IL. 


3 groups of IjQonduct 
problem" childr^ti: 
N=ll, k2, N=ll5 
1 control group oJ* , 
nomtal children : N=\p 


Observation system;. \ 
Ir.63,to .96. P 



'1 i 
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Table 2A. Studies of Teacher Behavior: Methodology and Outcomes 
Presage-Process Studies 



^dy 


Design 


Statistics 


J 

Unit of Analysis 


Sig? 


Results ^ Supple- \ 
mentary Information 


1. Bay, 1972. 

V 


X 0 ^ 


mi 

Regression 
Analysis 


17 groups of 5Ss in each 
assignment stratified by 
race 5 SES 


Yes 


Race of Ss influenced perception of non- 
verbal behavior. EMRs did not differ- 
entiate teachers nonverbal behaviors. 
Race of teacher affected Ss responses. 


2. Blackwell, 
1972 


Correla- 
tional 
Predic- 
tion 
Study 


Multiple 

Regression 

Analysis 


Teachers' 

V 


Mixed 


Teachers rated high likely to be women 
working at preschool level. No relation 
between competency 5 no. yrs. schooling 
or teacher experience. 


3. Buckley 6 
Walker, 1970 


Time 

series- • 
baseline, 
treatment, 
§ mainte- 
nance 


Rate and 
mean gain 

i 


Deviant pupil \ teacher 


■ Yes 


40% teacher-dev. pupil interaction was on 
inappr. behav. Sig. increase in teacher- 
attention to appropriate pupil behavior 
after treatment. Correlation of teacher- 
pupil behav. increased from treatment. 


4. Cooper, ^ 
Thomson, 
Baer, 1970 


Time 
series- 
baseline, 
treatment, 
§ mainte- 
nance 


Rate 


Teacher 


ies 


Teachers showed increase in attending t(|, 
appropriate .child behavior after feedback 
training. Rates of attending to dis- 
ruptive behavior unchanged. , , 

h 


^5. Craig 6 
Holmans, 
1973 


"O X 0 

0 x^ 0 


Vs 


Pupil 5 teacher 


No 


1 

yoljteacher initiation low; % of pupil 
/initiatgii^roductive categories higher in 
ojjen Classroom. 


6. Dobson, 19''72 

^ . 

9 


Correla- 
tional 
Predic- 
tion 
Study 

• » 


High-low 
score 

comp., re- 
gression 
analysis, 
chi square 


Student teachers ' ^/ 


50 of 
70 pre- 
"dic- 
tions 


Biograph, data best predictor of waMh, 
enthusiam, § organization. Creativity , 
scale predicted classroom creativity. Per- 
sonal, adjusting coping abil. ne^. corr. 
with observed behav. 



*Ss may have been entire jr. high pop. in school district. > ^ • . ' ^ 

ERLC ^ ■ • • - ' ( . , 



Table 2A. Studies of Teacher Behavior: Methodology and Outcomes 
Presage-Process Studies (Cont.) 



Study 


/ 

Design 


Statistics 


Unit of Analysis 


Sig? 


' Results Supple- 
mentary Information ^--^i^ 
'■ - I , • ..- 


7. Fine, Allen, 
5 Med vena, 
1968 


Causal 
compara- 
tive 


R.O. correla- 
tion 


Classes'" 


Mixed 


Overall patterns same for both grolms' , 
but EMR teachers'sp^nt 'less time \n ex- 
tended, talking. More pupil initiation 
in E^R classes. \ i 


8. Kounin, 
Friesen, 5 
Norton, 
1966 


Causal 
compara- 
tive 


Spearman r 
t-tei 


1 ED 5 2 to 8 non-ED 
Children in each class. 


Yes' 


ED^ children showed )fess scliooAappro'. 

Ijehavior th^ non-ED. Teachers successful 
in managing non-ED also successful with ' , 
ED children. ' "Withitness" § program 

■ variety corr. with pupil behavior; 


9. Lynch 5 
Ames, 1972 

I' 


Caifsal 
comparar 
tive 
Ss , 
random- 
iced 


Mean fre- 
quencies, 

ANOVA ' 


Closes 

( 


a. No 

b. Yes 


a. Large within group ^ff.,on % instruct, 
time in read., rate'b\ cog. interchange 
deirtbid leyd.. information feedback! 
. b. Reg. 3rd grA teachers had more cog. 
interchange w/pupils, judged hi gli 
achievers. Spejfial plass teachers did 
npt favor high rated'ltupii?*. 


10. Meisgeier, 
1965. . 

1 

a . M 


Correla- 
tioiiial 
Predic- 
tion 

Study. ■ 


F'actor 

,arilysis j' 


Speciaredi' student- 
teachers 

; 


^s 

r 

V 

\ 


Sig.Hs. -cofr. ^between successful student 
teaching 5 scholastic sfp^titude § achiev. ; 
,8 personality measurerl, § 3 measurers of^ 
educ. interest § at^udes. , • . ! 

i. 


fl. %linskoff, 
'1967 

■ --^ 

1 . 


Causal 
compara- 
tive 
Ss 

random- 
ized 


Mean Vs 
U test' 
Spearman, r 

*■< ^ 


17 te,achers / . . 

1 

. ■ — ^ 




\ 

No exper. -control group diff. on produc- 
tive thinking § coriclusion quest, txper. 
teacher que's. 88V cog-mem., S'^ evaluative,. 
i'i convergent, 3"^ divergent. ' ' > 

Y ■ :•" 



0\ ... 
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Table 2A._ - Studies of Tocher Behavior: Methodology and ;Out comes 



9 



^ I Study ;; 
4 " 



rtr 
12. Schmitt, i 

1969 

( 



13. Semmel, 
• 1975 



Presage-Process Studies (Cont.) 



Design 




Colrela- 

tional 
Predic- 
tion , 
Study i 



Statistics 



ANOVA 



'^Iti-variate 
S factor Y 
analyses , 



Unit of Analysis J * 



3 groups of teacher 
trainees, 21 EMR boys 



Trainees 



Sig? 



Mixed 



No sig.. miiltiple corr, Sig. corr. between 
"experience w/children § lower rate o^off- 
„ ^|task behav.; experience jiegatively corr. 
»/rate of pupil initiated talk. > 



Results § Supple- 
mentary Information 



—t^ s ^ , 

Use.of^CATTS feedback increased trainees' 
usft|0f broad quest.; did not affect pupi,l 
responses. Greater use of broa(fequest. 
in soc.'Si(^udies than in math. 



' 14. Stuck & ' 

,^.^yne, 1971 



Causal 
compara- 
tive 



MANOVA 



Classrooms - (27) 

V 



15. Weaver, 
1969 



Verbal behavior of teachers in special 
classes not sig, diff. from reg. class 
teachers.: 



0 xO 
O. Xj 0 



ANOVA 



18 teachers assigned to 
6 exp. groups, Jo EMR 
Children '\ 



3 of 

18 , 
hypoth. 



JL 



\ 



CATTS feedback trainees showed greater 
gains itt time in^div. cat&gones. High 
expdctajifies were better during baseline.; 
low expectancy group was better during 
training. ' ; ^ ' 



^ ^ 

Laig^- proportion of classroom deviant be- . 
havior was non-specific.^ Treated problem 
children not sig. diff. fromnormaL Pre- 
entry problemrchirdren w^re sig.\ less .v, ■ 
attentive .5 receiyed^^reatSrvainount of; 
positive teacher attention tnan nonals. 

■ — I iA4 ■-. — .1 -I. ' - " - 



16. _ Wetiy .8 

,^ Quayr;969 



Causal 
compara- 
tive 



Mean fre- 
jjiency V 
mean com- 
■ pari sons 



Groups 



f:^ Mixed 



s . 



Table .3. Studies of Teacher Behavior: Description 

' ■ ■ I, ' ' 

/ Presage-Product \tudies ' * 

■■ ■ ' \ 



Study 

.J-. ., 


Independent 
Variables 


Dejgndent 
Variables 


Subjects / N '■ 


t . ' 

1^ Instrument/ , 
W Reliability^ 


1. Greenwood, 
Walker, 197S 

K 

. i 

1 

( f 


Teadier piteparation-in 

havi or management. 
"Program for academic 
survival skills;*' 

. ■ ' \ 


Pupil' behavior. Standard-. 
iz^Q acnievciiiCiii in redo- 
ing and math. 


, Low achieving, low \ 
survival skiu, normaJ| 
IQ. 1st, 2nd, § 3rd | 
grade pupils. 54 ex- 
perimental & 42 control, 
in 17 classes in 2 
schools. 6 target pupils 
per class. . , V " . 


«i ■ 

Academic survival skill 
system; ir.yz hkai. 


2. Gozali § ■ 
Meyen, 1970 


Teacher expectancies. 


Plipil achievejent. ' ^ ; 


. 16 EMR classes , 16 EMR 
, teachers, 162 pupils. 


. . 1' ' ^ 

Stanford Achievement. 


3.. Haskett,i969 


Teachet expectancy of 
pupil social develop-^ 
ment. ■ ,■ ' 


'Academic 5' social . - 
achievement of EMR. - 

, * ' '■ ■ ' 


>267 EMR pupils iir-32 
' EMR classes, 


Metropolitan Achievement 
Test. Syracuse Scale of 
Social Relations. 


4." ' Jones, 1974 ' 


Decree of physical de- 
pendency'. 


J — ' — — 

Achievement k interper- ■ 
sonal relationships, 
locus of control. ' 


102 children', a. 6 to 
16 in special school 
. for orthopedically . 
.disabled. 


Bialer Loci^^ of Control 
Scale. No reliability 
information on teache-r 
"questionnaire on pupil • • 
anibulatioji, achievement. 


5. Richmond § 
Dalton^ 1973 


■Teacher rating of ■ 
pupil (hi-low) on'"' 
social, aca^'mic,! \ 
emotional sfatus.! . ." 


'Pupil self rating on 
s6cial, academic, § 
einptibnal status. 


100 EMR pupils. 
8 teachers. 

I 


Perform. Profile for 
Yoiing Mod. § Mild Re- 
tardedlj ' R.S. CooperSmith 
Self-Esteem Inventory.. 


4. Scheuer, 

i 1971 ; ■ 


Pupil percepti-on pf 
teacher. Supervisor 
ratings of effective- 
ness.' . ■ 

i< . ' ■ " 


Pupil gain. 


169, 'ED kys in resi- 
• denti^l 'center, 20 ' 
sfifcondary' teachers,^ 
4' supervi'sbrs.^ 


Teacher competency check, ' 
list, teacher-pupil re- 
lationship' inventoBy., 
(pupil fonn, teachp ■ 
form), Stanford^wievp- p 
ment. '■„',?', 0 



Table 3. Studies of Teacher Behavior: Description 



Presag^Product Studies (Cont.). 



study 


Independent ' 
Variables . 


Dependent 
Variables 


1 

Subjects / N 


Instrument/ 
Reliability 


7. Stowitschek 
5 Hoffmeister, 
' 1974 


_ _ ... 

Math Mini course** 


Observed tutorial be- 
haviors. ■ Puj)il math 
achievement. ^' ' ■ " 

V 


15 EMR teachers § classes 
(experimental)." 10 EMR 
, teachers 4 classes 
(control). 


Observation syStei for 
15 'Math Mini cjurse 
skills; Cr.62 to 1.0. 



**Presage-process-product study. Tutorial Behaviors are\lso| 
Independent Variables; Achievement is Dependent Variable! 



Table 3A. Studies, of Teacher Behavior: Methodology and Outcomes * 
Presage,-Prpduct Studies 



Study 


1*/ 
■ Design 


Statistics, 


Unit of Analysis 


Sig? 


KcSUilS q OUppie- ' 

mentary Information 


1. Greenwood, 
Hops,'§ ' 
Walker, 

1Q7C 


•ROxOO 
R 0 0 0 


AN'OVA 

'J 


Pupils • ^ 


Yes 

ft 


' — ^ — — ». _ 

Control group sig. improved in survival : 
skill behaviors during both math § read- 
ing. Behavior maintained one week after 
program terminated. Behavior changes sig. 
related to achievement f«r ifirst graile 
only. \' , . ■ ■- . 


2. Gozali 5 
.Meyen, IWO- 


R 0 h . 

X| 0, 


ANCOVA ■ 


Pupils iS'S degrees of 
freedom. 


No 


ftily vocab. subtest approached signifi- ' , 
cance. • > ^ » 


3. Haskett,, 
^ 1968 


0x0 


Canonical 
analysis i 


Pupils "^'\ 

! 


Yes . 


Sig. pos . xorrelation be^een teacher ex- 
pectancy and student social; development • 
and achievement. 


4. J^QS, 1974 

.1 ■ 
t 


'Causal 
compara- 
tive 

D 


ANCOVA 
chi square 


''■Pupils' - - ^ 

> 


No 


i?hysical dependency \ impaired mobi>lity 
not related to achiey'. \ relations-w/' 
teachers. 5 peers. ^Some relation between 
higher achiev. § internal, locus of con- 
trol, irrespective of decree of mobility. 


5/ Richmond 5 
D^ton, , 
1973. .. . 

'J 


Causal ' 
compara- 
tive 

r— ^ 


ANOVA . ; ' 


■ Indivi/dual EMR pupil 

f 

' 0, 


Mixed, 


Teacher rating of academic status related 
to several nleasures, of pupil sdlf-esteeni. 
Teacher rating of social status^ not. related 
to self esteem. ' , 


6. Scheuer, 

m 


Xausal • 
compara- 
tive - 


Pe^arson ' " , 
p.m. r 

t 


•Pdpiis ' . 


Mixed 


■ ■ ^ 

' No sig. relation betwean teacher q pupil 

foras of T.P.I. , or between pupil percept. 

■of teacher j 5 effectiveness rating. Sig. 

tel. between "pupil percept., %f teacher § •' 

pupil gain • ^ 


7.( Stowitschek 
V r. Hoffmiesteii 

- o 


*Teachers 
ROxOO; 
Pupils ' 

RP.xO 
R 0 Xj 0 • 


ANCOVA 

lleans ^ SD's 


Teachers 


. Yes 


Exper. pupils sig. better on content ref. 
test- 5 on WRAT. tar^^ increases in tcfiTT^' 
use of specfik verkl praise. Sjiarf or no 
incr. in use orprompting ggeiL praise. 0'' 



+K = Rancloniized-. 



o > 



Table 4. Studies of Teacher Behavior: Description 
Process Occurrence Studies 



Study 


Observed Behaviors 
Variables ' Variables 


\ • 

Subjects / N 

1 


Instrument/ 
Reliability. 


1 fTJJ 1 0 (t 

Collins, 
1^70 


I UUli IrVdL'Uvi VviUdl ill Ir^l at' lrll/11 111 J OWUUUi 

levels; Eleven modes of coirjnunicatiort. . 


UCdi jjupilo ill \.U oJHPLiai 

classes in 3 schools (2 res- 
idential, one public day). 

e 


cApdiiacu version oi 
Flanders ;■ Ir.83 to 
^^.98. ClassifiStion 
of mode of comnuni ca- 
tion; Ir,90 to .'99. 


2. Efber 5 
flTPpr 1Q7V 


Teacler's response to failure to communicate 

Uiaiiy iViLil Healing i-iUUdllcU LIllXU. 


- -| 

10 teachers ^t school for ' 
Qgdr ana ineir pupiis. 


No information. 


3. Fink, 1972 ■ 


. . ^ B ' ■■; ^ — 

18 x:ategories of pupil off-task behaviors and 

teacher management techniques. .;' ' 
— , i , i — , 


4 

- 15 classes for ED. 


Fink Interaction - 
Analysis O.S.;' Ir.85. 


4. Hurley* 1968 

• ■„ . 


Linquistic analysis of -transcripts oftteacher-' 
pupil verbal interaction. 

" " . , ■ ' f.- 


19 children in 2 EMR • 
classes. 


Linguistic coding 
system; no reliability 
information. 


5. Lasher, 
Holzman, 
Rotberg, 5 

' Braun, 1970 


A. 

Verbal and nonverbal' behaviors of teacher ' , 
trainees and preschool ED children. * • 

-i - ■ - . - -■ 


5 teacher trainees, 1 ex- 
perienced teacjier, 3 groups'* 
of preschool ED children, 
. 4 or 5 per group. , » 


Coded transcripts de- 
"^ived fron^VTR't' "• 
observer notes; no 
reliability informa- 
tion. 


- Paris \ . 
Cairns, 1971 

\ 


(Ind. Var.] (Dep. Var.) \ 

Lab. experiment: Reinforcement^^ffec- 

Three types of rein- tiveness. 

lorcenieiii, posiiive, 

negative, \ nonskse ' 

word. , ^ 


6 EMR • ■ 


Two choTe€:-discr"lraina- 
tion psk. J 


Cla^ooni observation teacher ^s evaluative 
, *conini|^s frequency of positive \ negative 
social reinfoffcement. 


6 EMR classes. 


Videotape of classes. 
Classification of 
interaction; Ir.70 
to .90. , 




Table 4A, Studies 



of Tealier 



B^havioi^ fiethodology'<rfl Outcenfes 
Process Occun'ence Studies , 



■ir 



iitady 



Design 



Statistics 



Unit of 



Analyses 



Sig?- 




Results t*?)i)'le- 
inentary Infoniation 



1. Craig §* 
Collins, 
1970 



Suney 



Frequencies 
5 Vs 



Schools (3) 



In lang. 5 subject' inst. teachers in all 
schools §'at all levels dominated com- • 
munication: Primarj^ 8Q%; interned.. 94%; 
H.S. 75%. Oral mode* at priiary 90%;' 
interned. 75%; conib^ed mode mbst freq.. 
at H.S. 71%. ' 



-2. Ertier 5 ^ 
' Greer, 1973 



Survey ^ 



Teacljer 



Teacher resp^onse to pupil failure to under- 
stand (in order of most freq. lise) was 
emphasis, repitition, structural change, 5 
supplementary information. 



3. Fink, 1972 



Survey 



Frequencies 



Pupil and teacher 



Most freq. off-task behav.: verb, interact 
w/teacher.; refusal-restive; verb, interact 
w/peer; etc. Most freq. teacher controls- 
were planned; ignoring; sui'face behav.; 
auth'oritative refocus; etc. Pupils off- 
task 60% of time. 



4. Hurley, 
196« . 



Survey 



Linguistic 
analysis- 
rates 



%'s 



Single class (teacher, 
9 pupils) ' 



85% of all cla^s talk during 2 hrs. it 
o()serv. was by teacher. Pupils aveipged 
less than one complete sentence per(utter- 
,ance; teacher averaged more than 2; 17% 
of pupil sentences 5 '78% of teiacher 
sentences were structurally complete. 



5; Lasher, 
Hdlzman, 

" ' Rotberg, ^ 
Braun, 1970 

— \ ; — 

: 



Descrip- 
'tion 



%'s 5 ranks 



^Teachers (working in 
pairs) § pi^ils in 
groups. / 



High intergroup, low intfagroup variability 
on teadier activity level. Teachers gave 
more attention to disruptive children. 



■'i " 



7 



, •■' . ; fable 4A. Studies^'ofTe^^er Behavior: Methodology and Outcomes 



f 



Process Occurrence Stiidjes _(Conr.) 



-r- ^ 

i» , Stu<fy; ■. 




1 — rtf^...-/ , 

Statistics 


j 

Unit of Analysis ; j 


;sig? ^ 


^ , Results ^4upple- ] ^ ' 
^ .' ■ lentaiy Infaimation; 


6. Paris \ 
Caims, 
1971 

• 


.X, 0 \ 

J 


ANOVA .. , 


i *: . - 4 
Pupils in each condition I 




No difference in perfonnance between posi- 
tive S negative reinforcer. Sig. diff. ' 
.Betweeri'neutral and negative. EMRs 
learned better w/negative evaluative 
conunents. ' ' 




Observation 


' Frequentks 

, »■ ' . ■ 


Classrooms 

— 




.Positive statements occurred indiscrimi- 
nately, frequently, 6 in a variety of ^ 
functions. Negative comments iwre- used * 

infrequently and infoisatively.'. 

— J — - - ■■ 



4 



Table. ,5. '' 'Studies of Teacher Behavior: Description 
; '■' Process-Process Studies , 



Study 


Ifidepen^n't 
Variables ' » 
r-- ' ■ 


In Dependent 
Variables 


B 

Subjects / N 


' Instrument'/ 
Reliability 


U Brent, J 72. 

, 


Use of "tokens. 


— « ■ 

Appropriate § inapprop. - 
. pupil behavior during/_ 
.rest period., ' . 


6 deaf children. • 


Behavi<^j^l chart. ' 


2.' Fargo, 1967 


Teacher taught con- 
cept to single child^' 

t 

r, ; 


Rate of reinforcMnt 
langujige used, materials 
. ased, teacher-intent 
questions. ;■ 


15 teachers-'-S experi-' 
enced reg. , 3 inexperi- 
•enced reg. , 4 ex]^. 
special, 4 inexpefB 
• special, 1 undergrS 
14 EMR pupils,^ 15 normal, 
1 deaf, 1 blind. 


Videotapes o®)served 
behaviors; Ir.l2.' 


3. Hall, Fox- 
et al., 
1971 


Extinction of inap- 
propriate behv,; re- 
inforcement of.appro- 
oriate behavior bv 
teacher. 


Level ^of pupil appro- * 
priate \ inappropriate 
behavior. 


' — — ^ ■ — 

6 separate case studies: 
speciaVed. § reg. class. 


Obsenation system; ■ 
Ir.85+. 

■ " ; ^ ■ 


4. Hulten fi ^ 
Kunzelmann, ; 
1969 


Teacher attention to 


Pupil attending 


— ■ — : ~ — ' — 

1 thirteen- yeap old 
''underacHievine" bov. - • 

— j 


Cumulative, observatim 
record. No r^liabilitv 
infoimation. 


5. Kazdin, 1973 


Vicarious reinforce- 
ment of pupils. 


r- ^r— 

. PiMl attending*- ' 
beMviors. ' 

\ . 


2 pairs of MR children, 
2 targel of reinforce- 
ment, 2 "adjacent peers." 


Observation sjlTeip; 
Ir.9il.l.00. 

< 


A If p 7 /j 1 n £ 

- Klock',. 1973 

. 1 — --■ , ■ . 


verbal teacher 
approval. 


rupii aiLenQing 
behaviors . 


19 WlID nimi Ic' fA 7 tn Irt 

U n«K pupiiS_LA / 10 iU 

1 teacher. 


UDservation sysup; 


7. Kounin § 
Obradovic, 
1968 - * 

1'^ 


Teacher management 
style in seatwork \ 
recitation. " .• 


' Pupil work involvement, 
pupil deviancy. 

] 

ih — 


4.9 classrooms ED child 
/iti 'each class, 2 non-ED 

boys, 2 non-ED girls ii^ 
' each class. ' , ,, 


(j^rvation system for 
pipil work involvemeiTt, 
^viancy, § teacher 
management s≤ Ir.95 
(codefl from ndebtapes]_^ 



_ , i^.- ; ■ ■ ; ■ '■ ' ' 

ERIC , I ' I ' ^ 



Tables. Studies of Teacher Behavior: Description 
Process-Process Studies (Cont.) \ / 



• Study 


Independent 
Variables 


Dependent' 
Variables 


Subjects /.N ' 


Instrument/ 
Reliability 


. 8. Parsbnson, 
Baer, § 
Baer, 1974 


Observer feedback to 
teacher. 


Use of appropriate social 

contingencies. , j 
•/ 


2 kindergarden teachers 
of institutional MR. 


Observation system; 
Ir.65-99. . . 


9. Hionison, 

Holmberg, § 
^xi Baer, 1971 


Feedback training 
procedures. Teacher 
use of priming § re- 
inforcement of peer 
interactions. 


' Increase in pupil-peer 
interaction. 


14 preservice trainees, 
2 grad. students, 7 
headstart teachers 10 ' 
headstart pupils w/lcw 
rate of peer inter- ' 
'action. 


Observation system; 
80+. ■ ' 


10. Walker § 
Buckley, 
1970' 

i 


Teacher consequenting 
'behavior (amt. of 
teacher attention). 

r 


Appropriate § inapprop. 
pupil behavior. 


Single, Sth grade class 
of 31 pupils: 3 most § 
3 least deviant pupils 
in c;lass. - 


School observation form 
(0,S.); Ir.87-.90. 


/So 


i 

\ 

/ 




y 


♦ 

\ 

■!'■ 



Table SA. Studies of Teacher Behavior: Methodology and Outcomes 
Process-Process Studies 



Study 


Design 


Statistics 


Unit of Analysis 


Sig? 


% , Results § Supplei-' 

mentary, Information ^ 


1. Bient, 
1972 


Time series 
0 0 0 x0 
xO X 0 


Vs 


Group 


-- 


Increase in appropriate behavior. 


2: Fargo, 
1967 ■ 


X, Oi Xb 02* 
0x0 + 


Rates. Vs 

linguistic 

analyses 


Teachers, pupils 


Mixed 


Repetition of pupil response mpre frequent 
in teachers of pupils who were high 
gainers. High ratio of teacher-to-pupil 
talk.' No correlation of gain with 
materials prepared by teacher. 


3. Jiall, 
,Fox, 
et al., 

1071 

-r •••••• ■■■ 


Time series 
reversal 


% frequencies 
rates 


Varied; individuals, 
groups, etc. 


Yes 


Teacher acting as 'experimenter \ observer 
effected change in pupil behavior. 


4v Hulten \ 
Kunzeliann, 
1969 


Time series 


Means 


1 teacher, 1 pupil 


« 


Teacher attention contingent upon pupil ; 
attention increased pupil attention 5 was 
mdinioiiieQ wnen rate oi leacner attention 
was reduced. ' 


5. Kazcin', 
■ 1973 . 


Tijiie series 
multiple- ■ 
baseline, 
reversal 


% frequencies 
rates 


2 "adjacent peers" 


Yes 


Reinforcement of attentive behavior in 2 
pupils increased the behavior in 2 
adjacent peers. 


6. Kazdin \ . 
Klock, / 
1973 : 

« 


Time series 
reversal 


\ frequencies 
rates 


Pupils 

. : j_ 


11 of 
12 


Pupil attentive behavior increased w/con- 
tigent nonverbal teacher approval. 



;99 



*Te,acheTs 
+Pupils 

93 

ERIC 



Table SA. Studies of Teacher Behavior: Methodology and Outcomes 
Process -Process Studies (Cent.) 



Study 


Design 


Statistics 


i . _^ , ■ - 

Unit of Analysis 


Sig? 


Results § Supple- 
^ 'mentary Information . • " 


7. Kpunin & 
Obradovic, 
1968 


Causal 
comparative 


'T-test 
Pearson p.m. 


49 pupils in recitation, 
48 pupils in seatwork 

f 


Yes 

< 


% sig. diff. between scores of ED'5 non- 
EDs. Corr. between ED § non-ED for work 
involvement, '.76; deviancy .82 jn recita- , 
tionf; § .57 5 .65 in seatworm. , 


8 Parsonson 
Baer, § 
Baer, 1974 


Time series 

multiple 

baseline 


% freauencies 
rates 


Teachers 

1 


Yes' 


Gains in attention to ahnro hehav 'fi 
ignoring inappro.'behav. were m^ntained 
after feedback was terminated! , 


9. Thomson , 
Holmberg,, 

J '5 Baer, 
W7i 


Tiiue series 
multiple, 
baselines, 
treatments 

S reversal 
procedures 


Rates 5 Vs^' 


Individual teachers § 
pilpils 

< 

\ 

t 


YeX 

« 


i — ^ — ^ f -j- 

13 of 18 target pupils' interactive be- - 
haviors increased w/iriciease in teacher 
priming 5 cueing. " ' . 

1 


10. Walker 5 
Bucljley,, 
1970 


Time series 
baseline, 
treatment, 
reversal' 

J 


Rates 5 con- 
ditional' 
probabil- 
ities 

'7- 


3 most 5 3 least deviant 
children in classroom' § 
1 teacher 


No 


I 

High probability assoc. w/teacher atten- 
tion to inappro. behav. by deviant chil- 
dren. Manipulation of teacher attention 
did not affect deviant pupil rates of 
appropriate 5 inappropriate behavior. 





Id; ^ : " ■ )!? Table 

|.: 


6. Studies of Teacher Behavior: Description 
Process-Product Studies 

« 






Independent 
Variables 


Dependent ' 
' Variables 


Subjects / N 


Instrument'/ ■ 
Reliability 


1«. DaltoiY' ^ ■ i: ' 
Lyncl^'197|^' 


questions: episodic 
§iemait,ic. 


Teacher-pupil veital inter- 
action. Pupil recajl. 

— t: ■ ■ ~ 


8 ^experimental § 2 con- 
trol teachers. 8 EMR * 
pi^ils per teacher. 


Video & audio tapes of 
all lessons; Ir.98. 
Control recall test. 


2. Hunter 5 ' 

Meyers , 
' 1972 ' 


Classroom climate 
variables:, actfcp- 
tancev' rejection, 
, pi;gb!|ni;centered, 
fectiifeness, con- ' 
trol. 


^'Pup|| behaviors:'' task 
o^i|ijtation; attitude 
^ward teachet school § 
class; achievement; 
-attendance. ^ ^- 


117 pupils in 11 classes 
for EH: 10 or 11 pupils 
per class (CA 7-10 to 
13-8). 

B r non retarded with 
learning problem. 


Revised Withal 1 Social- 
•Emotional Climate Index; 
Ir.85. WRAT; attitude 

iiivciauijj Ulio OOClol 

Acceptance Scale. 


3. 'Seniel, 
Sitk'o, § • ' 
Kreider, 
1973 ' 

^ 


Teachers pupil verbal 
interaction. 

— ^ — — .,.,1 . 

«• 


Glasses showing high' or 
low gains on CLSCS. 


12 teachers of M: 6 ^ 
high gain CLSCSi, 6 
low' gain Cir^ ir 
pupi ■;. 

■ 1 


"landers I. A. scale 
75 to .87. /„ ■■ ' 
nc aocia. I 
-^ncyScal: CISC; 
■|hrjnicati :!i 3ubE:i| 



\ 



i 
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• Table 6A. Studies of Teacher Behavior: Wethodology and Outcomes • ' , ' 

Procbss-Product Studies 



1 

• Study 


'i Design 


* 

Statistics' 


llni t nf irifl 1 vci c 


t)lg: 


Results § Supple- 
mentary Information 


r. palton § 
Lynch, 
■1974 ■ 


/Xj 0 X 


T-test 


Clas5 (que .ions) 
'Pupi;l. "'^call) 


1 Of 3 

hypoth 


In episodic question lessons,' pupil verbal ' 
output vas greater than in semantic!/ 


'2. Hunter § 
Meyers, 
1972 


Survey 
^' 


'Vn ' 

V 

coin:.:-. sons ' 


Class 6 classes for. 

*ch mson 

• > 


3 of 7 
hypoih 


niLcpicuiie, low rcyeciiion, q gen, control \ 
favorable to ptipil attendance, progress, § 
attifudes. Directiveness § prob. centered 
not rel. topos. pupil effects. Teacher 
contjol R.O. corr. .75 with pupil^effedtsr' 


I. Semniel, 
Sitko, § 
. Kreider, 

. 1SI73 

« 


Causal '-lear.. 
comparativ ^D'= 

tean " s 


'^R ... 'T-o^ms 


^of' 
8 cbnr- 
pati- 
sons 


Ratio of expansive to restrictive .teacher 
verbal behavior related to high communica- 
',tion pn. High gain teachers we're less 
restrictive \ direct than low gain. Low . 
gain teachers were oldej: \ more experienced. 



I* 

♦Episodic or semantic . , 



80 
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CHAPTER THREE 



:OMPETENCY-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN SPECIAL EDUC TUN 



Accountability as an issue, as a demand, aaid as ; process -s : current 

i^ality. As reflected in previous*' 'chapters ^it .is manifested : de -ids ' - 

■ ■ • J ■ " • ./;■ - ■ ' s 

for improved teaching practices which guarantee ^pupil achieve mere it: in 



new teachdr certification policies based on performance r itr 
lit is als\) reflected in^ judicial decisions that ^v.ui-' 
lacen>ent of children from minority and handicappe 
97Z] Mercer, 1974). Finally, accoun^tabilit: 
"jral funding which -tends to support training l. 
sezw lable competency- based components. '"^ 



At :he teacher preparation level, adpount ability lias ^^o-u tr^::islat^ 
into le, -slative n/andates or administrative' directives stipulating comperenc] 
based teacher edir^ion (CBTE) . If this trend c^tinues , pressv-^r upor 
teacher education programs to adopt CBTE will, in time, Uso e c: s 
special education programs, ^at are the implications f extern;... i mposec 
CBTE i^on ongoing programs? Such external imposition ij necessar.l) s 
different or^er of consideration than internally initiated thange. Prep- 
aration programs can comply (and. have complied) with CBTE directives by 
rewriting existing curricula in behavioral terms, thus- satisfying nominal 
CBTE requirements. But CBTE may also be viewed as an innovation de.signed ■ 
to ^facilitate the accrual ^f a data base of knowledge , about the ^fects of 
teacher behavior upon child growth. These data, in turn, are integral tq 
/the determiriktion.,^of competencies and performance criteria and are thus 
instrumental in establishing a dynamic feedback loop., CBTE' concept s are, 
broad enough to encompass a variety of training settings and local preference 



but judgments about the value .oi TfE requar 



::f s-iffic ant duration 



to make evaluation meaningful. 

During preparations for^ th*.- ; e^ent 
si "Xial education teacher prefpar: 
ir ntify a sample' of CBtE progrcru 

. the preparation oT person: 

X&.^s place. ' While^ha : 
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tr 



ir 



.all :&ve 0 available prbgrai 



d . - illow us to.jTieet the .oiecfc 
jHire cx current special educarir i O 
Several sources were utilized during 
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P.e i: 



■cher ^preparation programs which e lic:.ulv 
TE programs . Final reports obtair fr th 



ing, 1- 

^r sr e ::ia, 
!tl- 



:ucatic 
to be 

: a TCview 



ano 



-nine if 3TE c-:::eria were 



were examined. Additional informat 
- cial education literature ^ -mii 
Tne programs selected were e alua — tc: . 
iiet and the extent to which projrams cc Id b ^ai t:o je coirtpeter y-bas^d. 
To facilitate comparisons across "che v; ::^ious ji-ograms, a set of tables wa^ 
de^le loped far the rapid classification f t:he 7}ro[!rams. The tables provide: 
(1) descriptive inforipation (Tables 1. K) , (2) information on CBTE criteria 
(Tables 8, 8A) , andf(3) program^^evalua ion information (Tables 9, 9A, 9B) . 
In addition to the tabular classifications of program information, Narrative 
descriptions of each program were written.- The fi^al description^ were then 
sent to project directors for^verifica : '.on of the information contained in 
the summaries. An asterisk indicates : programs from which replies were 
received from project directors or c he -sponsible )ersonTTel either by 
letter or phone;,^ To insure accuracy :ffort has n made' to, incorporate 
thd changes suggested by these respcnder.-:3 . 
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Tabuiar Summaries of Selected X^ainiilg Programs^ . 

In* this section', program information , is /suiranarized in^ thtee'' ttables.: 
Table 7^- Prdgfam Description , Table 8/CBTE Criteria *, . and Table 9. Evaluation . 
The rows i^ each table designate, the location of a specific training program. 
^Hdditional information regarding classifications used in the tabular •Is imimaries 
is presented prior to each, table. \ ^ ' 

Table 7. This' table summarizes infomation related to: the trainee 
population (columns i'-4>r" type.s of pupils served (columns 5-11), type? of 

classroom environment employed (coluirais 12-15), and focus of instructional 

" - * I / 

content (coluinns 16-17). The trainee population data have been cl^assified 

into four categories: preservice regular , "preservice special, inservice ' 

regular, and inservic^ special. Ttle inservice. designations are als€ coded 

with a "G" to indicate programs where graduate credit is given for training 

activity. " " ■ 

The "types of pupils served" section of Table 7 refers to children 
with whom trainees work or will work.- D^ta are classified in terms of the ^ 
following pupil descriptors: mentalj^h an di capped (MH-noncategorical) ; 
^^ducable, trainable, or profoundly mentally retarded (EMR, TMR, and PMR, 
respectively) emotionally disturbec^, (ED) , and Ifj^ming disabled (LD). The 

implied age r^ge for pupils coded within these categories is 6 to 13 years. 

* ' ' . .. 

Since, a few programs train teachers to work with pupils outside this age 

fc , _ 

range, a preschool category and an adolescent category have been add^ fbr 

\ t » ' ' ' 

clarification.^^ The final pupil category iiidic^tes pupils\ho are either 

sensory impaired (S^f'or physilally handicapped (P) . 

In the next section of Table 7, - classroom setting options are indip^ated 

acpoxdirig^ to th^e categories: self-contained, resource, and regular. ^An 

, "other" cfolumn is also included for unusual administrative arrangements and 
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teaiw 



6Ker roles^, (e'.g. , sheltered workshops , /home environment, instituti'ons , 



^1 an'd -corjsultah'ts) . In th^ final portion of Table 7, characterization of the " 
programs' educational theory or -orientation, concerning pupil learning is 



.sujTUfiariz^d in^^ pupil pedagogical orientation column, and theory or orienta- 
tion in ^eacher training (e.g.^ individual, diagnostic, prescriptive) is' . 

■. . ' ■. '■ " ■• ■ . - . - <' ' : 

indicated in the trainee instructional t)rientation column.. • . 
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Tabl^J. Training Program Description. , 
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Table 7 A. Training descriptors are defined in termS of three broad 
categories in Table 7A: focus of training (columns 1-3), training environments 
(coltunns 4-10), duration of training (column 11), and scope of the training 
program (colunn 12). 

In the "focus of training" section of Table 7A, each training program 
is cl^sified according to whether its emphasis is on knowledge accjuisition, 
skill development, or a combination of the two. For example, if trainees 
are required to "ledm teaching methods and then demonstrate the acquisition 
of this content on a criterion-referenced test — but not to apply this 
knowledge in a performance context — the program focus is classified as 
knowledge acquisition. If, however, a program includes skill development • 
components in which trainees practice specific teaching skills, then the 
program is classified as one which emphasises skill development. Hie final 
category, knowledge-skill integration, refers to a program in which knowledge 
and skill objectives are integrated in some preplanned sequence withi^the 
total program, rather than a program which contains separate knowledge and 
skill components only. 

Information related to training environments is classified into one of 
several broad categories : simulation, mieroteaching, lab, classrooms, natural 
classrooms, seminars (school-system or university-ba^ed) , modules and/or 
workshops. Most programs use several such training delivery systems. Additional 
information about these systems c^an be found in the narrative summaries con- 
tained in the second • section of this chapter. 

Information in the "duration of training" column reflects the amount Of 
time allotted for completion of training activities in the^ various programs. 
The final column indicates the scope of the training program, that is, whether 
the program described is a total training program, or whether the program 
described is a subset or component of a total program. 
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CBTC Critefta ' . ^ . 

The checklist which comprises Table 8 is based on those elements con- 
sidered essential for a CBTE program. Table 8A is based on those characteristics 
that are implied or related to^programs considered t;o have a CBTC format. 

TabJe 8. Essential elements . Table 8 is divided into -four sections, 

each of which is associated with specific' criteria. The first section 

(cdtlumnS^ 1-3) is concerned with teaching cc«npetencies . Three criteria are 

relevant here: (1) basis for competency selection^ (2) whether or not 'J 

^ .. 
competencies are stated in behavioral terms, and (3) whether or not competencies . 

are made public' (e. g. , to students,, faculty) in advance of training. 

-. ^* 

The first of these three crite>j.a, the b'^asi^ for competency selection, 
involves a descriptive rather than a binary classification (column 1). The 
basis for conpetency selection can be either: authoritative (A), i.e., based < 
on trainers' professional judgment?;, theoretical (T) , i.e., based on specific 
.pedagogical theory; empirical (E) , i e., oased on research data; or kny com- 
bination of these. All three approaches assume some degree of correspondence 
between teaching competencies (knowledge, skills, behavior patterns) and the 
role of the teacher^ The second criterion, stated^in behavioral terms, refers 
to the operational terms in which given^^eachin^^con5)etencies are stimulated 
(coiuim 2). The third criterion, made public, refers to the accessibility 
of performance criteria prior to training (column lif. In these two columns 
(2-3), as well as in the remaining columns of Table 8, program information 
is coded as:, present (x) , partially present (/) , not present (-) , or not 
indicated (NI)^ 

The next section of TaJ^le 8 (colurais 4-6) contains information related 

' r 

to assessment^criteria. Column 4, **competenc/-based, *' implies assessment 
criteria are based upon and consonant with stated teaching competencies. 



Column 5 contains information vjjiich indicates whether or, not mastery leyels 
are specified for stated teaching competencies. The ''made public" column 
(6) is self-explanatory.' Act-^Sal assessment procedures are. coded in coluraoas 
1 and 8; specifically, column y indicates whethe^M:rainee performtoce was 
theMx^Lsis of assessment, and qpiimm 8 indicates whether the /rainee's entry 
level was yt^en into account in program planning/^d decision making. Hie^ - 
final column in Table 8 has coded information related to progr^ progression, 
specifically whether or not the basis for progress was demonstrated^ com- 
petencies (CBTE) rather than time or course completion. 
1 ' ' 
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Table 8A. Implied and related elements . Table 8A describes the implied 
and related CBTE program characteristics and considers relevant dimensions 
within each. The first five columns of the table deal with' implied 
ch ar act eristics . If a trainee progresses through a program at a personalized 
rate or has some control over the sequence of his/her program, then the pro- 
gram is considered individualized and an '^X"- is entered in column 1. If 
these criteria characterize only segments of a program, with other segments 
assuming a more traditional format (i.e., group blocking), then the program 
receives a in column 1. 

In column 2, an ''X" indicates programs where feedback in any form is 
present. Programs viewed as having systematic and modularized 'approaches 
tij^training are similarly coded in columns 3 and 4, respectively. Although 
these columns (2-4) may not appear to differentiate sufficiently among 
program approaches / tliis information is essential if a comprehensive portrayal 
of the status of CBTE in special education is to be generated. Qualitative 
and quantitative differences among programs related to these three character- 
istics are dealt with more explicitly in^ the narrative summaries. 

Data indicating where students and ^programs are accountable to LEA's, 
universities, states, the federal government, etc., are coded in column. 5. ' 
An "NT* is entered where the process and/or product of accountability could 
not be determined. ' 

The second half of Table 8A (columns 6-10), '^related characteristics,'' 
contains information re/lated to elements or processes that are usually present 
in CBTE programs: fiel d-centeffed, broadly based decision making, protocol 
and training materials , student participation in decision making, and re- 
search/revision orientation. For purposes of coding columns 6 through . 10, 
the following criteria were applied for present (x) or partially present (/) 

I • ■ ■ ■ • „ 

conditions : 
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Col. 6. ^ Field-centered : A training program was viewed as having field- 
centered participation if training activities actually occurred in or 
were coordinated with activities based in the school (e.g., a natural 
setting). A time criterion was^also applied--field-centered activities 
had to represent at least 20% of the total program. 

Col. 7. , Broadly based decision making : A program was viewed as having a 

broadly based decision-making policy if, in the development, implementa- 
tion, and/or maintenance of the program, reference was made to inter- 
disciplinary or multi-group (e.g., faculty, community, teacher, student) 
input into program components. 

Col. 8. Protocol /training materials : A program was rated as having specially 
designed or adapted training materials to support its pro- 
gram sequences if descriptions of. mediated modules and/or practifium, 
performance-bjased course outlines accempanied the description of the 
program. Judgments about the extent of use of protocol materials or 

about the specific or unique characteristics of training material com- 

# 

ponents were not always possible. 
Col. 9. Student participation , in decision making: A program was characterized 
as having student participation in decision making if any of the follow- 
ing conditions were met: (a) student attitude questionnaires related 
to program^ content , ^sequence, format, and/or instruction performance 
were completed during or following training, with this input resulting 
in or contributing to program revision; (b) student input was sought^ 
in an informal manner (e.g., meetings), and these responses were 
documented and considered in program revisions; (c) student input and 
exchange with faculty were integral parts of program design, implementa- 
tion, and/or maintenance (e.g , joint planning meetings). 
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Col* 10- Research orientation and revision : A program was considered to • 
have such an orientation if a mechanism for multiple-category feedback' 
(e.g., trainee/pupil performance data, trainee attitude feedback. 

■ 7 ■ ^ 

school system feedback, external evaluation data) was described; and 
this system was used m the revision of the development, implementation; 
and/ or maintenance procedures of the program. 
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14. University of Kansas, 
Lawrence f 




■•x 


X 


X 


X 


1 


,X 


X 


X 


X 


* 

15. University of Missouri 


)( 


X 


X 


,.x 


X 


X 


■ X 


X 






16. SUNY, Buffalo 


X 


X 


, X 


NI 


NI 




, X 


X 


X 


X 


17. Northwestern' University 


/ 


X 


X 


X 


NI 




NI 


X' 


NI 

V 


X 


18."^ Olathe United School 
Dist. , Kansas 


NI 


NI 
. ... 


NI 


NI 


Nl'^^ 


NI 


NI 


NI 


NI 


NI 



\ 



U2 
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O 
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Program Evaluation 

The evaluation data of programs reviewed were classified into three 
major categories: 9. Descriptions ; SA. Design ; and 9B. Results . 

• Table 9. 'Descriptions . The first category, scope of evaluation, pro- 
vides information on whether the total program *(TP) or a component (C) 
of the program is described. In the next section, the context of e'^aluation 
of trainee performance is described in terms of four situations in which 
trainees may be evaluated: 

1. Symbolic situation : Knowledge and attitudes of trainees are 

ascertained, but the trainee does not ger rate any specific behaviors; 
• " 2. Simulated context : The trainee is c. iced to generate certain be- 
. haviors in a simulation jnode (e.g., roleplayfng computer simulation, 

game format) ; - ^ 

3. Controlled Environment : The trainee generates behaviors or patteii 
of behaviors with actual pupils, but the number of factors' that have 
to be dealt with at one time is reduced (e.g., laboratory clar^^iv 
microteaching , CATTS) ; 

4. Natural situation : All the variables normally operating in the 
natural classroom remain intact. 



In e^cH situation, the length of time for assessing^ the trainee's be- 
havior, patterns of behavior, and/or effects on the handicapped child may 
vary from 1 day to 3 years. ^ 

• Program effectiveness criteria are also classified according tt) the 
level of performance upon which the trainee may.be evaluated. These levels 
include: f 

' . . . * 

1. the change in knowledge as a result of training; 

2. the change in attitude as a result of training; ^ 

14> 
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/ 



3: ^he chai^ge in pattern of behavior as a result of training; ancf 
4. the change in the environment, or the complex interacting set of 

patterns lof behavic^r^ as a result of training/ \ 

\ i \ 
In the final section of Table 9, assessment measures are classified J 

according to whether they are no^- referenced or criterion-referenced. 



1 
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' Table 9. Program Evaluation: Descriptions 

/ 

KEY , 



TP = Tot^ Program 

C = Component of Total Program 









Context of 
Evaluation 


Effectiveness 
Criteria 


1 

! Assessment 
Measure 




Program Location 


Scope of 
Evaluation 


Symbolic 


Simulated 


Controlled 


Natural 


Knowledge 


Attitude 


Pattern of 
Behavi or 


Environment ' 
Change 


Norm-Based 


c o> 

r\ f i 

t &- 

<D H 

u a: 


1. 


Florida State University 


TP' 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


V 

X 


V 

, A 




X 




inaiana u4iivcrbJ.Ly 

^ / 


C 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


V 

A 




X 


3. 


University of Northern 
Iowa N 


c 


X 




X 


X 


X . 




X 


X . 


X 


X 


4. 


University of Texas, 
Austin 


No 


Data 




















5. 


University of Vermont 


TP 


X 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


6. 


•diversity ^f Georgia, 
Athens 


TP 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


7. 


1 \r\ T \rf^ TTQ T t" \/ n"F Mi nHG s nt 3.— 

Seward 


C 








X 


X 




* X 


X 




X 


8. 


Mont gome ly County 
Schools, Md. 


TP 


X. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


9. 


Houston Indep. Schools, 
Texas 


No 


Data 




















10. 


University of Idaho 


C 


X 




X 




X 










X 


11. 


Oiio-EMR Program 
Development-"HELPS'* 




X 


X 


X 


X 


1^ 


X 


X 


X 




X 


12. 


University of 
Connecticut 


TP 


^ X 






X 






X 


X 




X 


13. 


Southern Illinois 


C 




X 




X 


X 




X 






X 


14. 


University of Kansas,, 
Lawrence 


TP 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


15. 


University of Missouri 


TP . 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


1 


• X 


X 




X 



/ 
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Table 9. Program Evaluation : Descriptions (Cent.) 



KEY 



TP = Total Program 

C = Component of Total Program 



m * 

Program Location 
16. SUNY, Buffalo 


» . > 

Scop.e of 

Evaluation 

^ & — 


Context of 
Evaluation 


Effectiveness 
Criteria 


Assessment 
Me,asure 


Symbolic 


Simulated 


Controlled 


Natural 


.0) 
0) 

§ 

a 


Attitude 


Pattern of 
Behavior 


Envi ronment 
■ Ghange 


Noivn- Based 


Criterion- 
Referenced 

> 


TP 


X 




X 


'^X 


X 


X, 


X 








17. Northwestern University 


TP 




X 






X 










X 


■ ^ i? 

18. Olathe United School 
Dist . , Kansas 

■ — ' 


C 








X 


X 




. X 


X ' 




X 
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Table 9A. Design . ' Programs that have provided evaluation data are 



described in .Table 9A according to the nature of the evaluation design 
employed* The first two sections indicate trainee group specifications and 
validation group (e.g., pupils) specifications. Included under the evaluar 
tion of trainee groups are: (1) the number of trainees in each group; (2) 
whether assignment^ to the group was random (R) or non-random (NR) ; and (3) 
the testing procedures employed, i.e., pretest (Pre), posttest (Post), both 
pre and post (PP) measures, time series (TS), and rating scales (RS). 
^Validation group data are also classified according to the number in each 
group, selection procedures, and testing procedures. The next section of 
Table. 9A provides a description of measurement instrui^ents employed for 



evaluation. Under this classification are rating scales 




systems (OS), and interview and survey-techniq^ues . The presence or absence 



of reliability measures is also noted. Descriptions of data analysis are 



provided in the final section of Table 9A. Data analysis is classified as 
either descriptive or inferential , with notatiort as to the statistical test 



employed. 



Table 9A. 



Groups ; 
R = Random 



NR = Non -Random 



Testing Procedures: 
Pre = Pretest 
Post ^ Posttest 
PP = Both Rre and post 
TS = Time Series . 
RS = Rating Scale 

Other Variables: 



->?'-=^tJnt e r - r at e r 
Intra- rater 




No 



** = Adult Validation Grot 
+ = Equal N Control .Group 
++ = Control Group - 1 Year Only 
= No. Trainees per cycle 
= No. of cycles 



No. of pupils per trainee 



Data Analysis ; 
TT = T Test 

ANOVA = Analysis of Varianqe 
SS = Single Subject 
RO - Rank Order - - 
% = Percentage ^ 

Instrumentation ; 



0 = Opinion Suryey 
SD = Semantic Differential 
RS = Rating Scale 
OS = Observation^ System 
'pPT = Written *xam 



<^ 
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Table 9A.'' Program Evaluation: Design 



* Program L^tioji 


Tr 


ainee' Groups 


Validation Groups .. 
(Pupils) 


Instrumentation 


Data Analysis, 


I 

No. 


Selec- 
tion 


Testing 
Procedure 


No. 


Selec- 
tion ' 


Testing 
Procedure 


instru- 
ments 


Reliability 
Reported . 


'tive 


ential 


1. Florida State 1 

University^ 


12/5 


NR 

t 


PP , 


NI 


NR 


IS 

f 


PPT 


... 


% 




2. Indiana University 


30/3 


NR(R++) 


TS . 


14 


NR 


IS 


PPT/OS. 


.79* . 


SS 


ANOVA 


"? I In 1 VP TC T t V (\f 

o< uluvcisiLy 01 
Northern Iowa ^ 


■296 


NR 


> 

Post 


278 


NR 


PP 


PPT/OS 

4 


.54-.95* 


SS 




4. -University of Texas, 
Austin 




No Data 


















5. University of 
Vemont 


■ 8/6' 


"m 


PP 


1440 


NR 


TS 


OS 




SS 




6. University of 
Georgia; Athens 


13/NI 


NR 


RS/PP : 




■ ■■. ■ 4 

NR 


Perf. 
RS 


RS 


.75 


SS 


^ 


7. ' University of 
f'linnesota-Seward 


,4/4 


NI 


PP " 


NI 


"nr 


TS . 


0/OS 




(J 

SS 


^ 


8, Montgoineiy County 
Schools, Md. 


. 8/3 


NR ' 


PP. ■ 


-- 




-- 


0/RS 




1 

'SS 


i 


9. Houston In dep. 
Schoolb, Texas 




No.Data 






-r^<r^ 






r ■ 






10. University of THahn 


i 


NR ; 


PP 








0 








11. Ohio-EMR Program 
Development -"HELPS" 


■ .50 , 


NR 


PP 




NR 

(1 


PP 


PPT 


* 


X 





Table 9A. Program Evaluation: Design (Cont.) . . \ 



Program Location 


Trainee Groups 


Validation Groups 
(Pupils)^ 


Instrumentation 


Data Ai^alysi? 


No. 


Selec- 
tion' 


Testing 
Procedure 


No. 


Selec- 
tion 


Testing 
Procedure 


Instru- 
•ments 


Reliability 
Reported 


Descrip- 
tive 


Infer- 
ential 


12. University of 
Connecticut 


X 

15,10,25/3 


NR(++) 


Perf. ■ 
RS 


** 


NR , 


--' 


> 

SD/RS/OS 




SS 




13. Southern 
Illinois 


.. 757/10 


■NR 


Perf. 

*RS ■ 


V 

2-3** 


NR 


9 

1 


RS 


-- • 




TT 


14. University of 

Kansas, Lawrence 

J' — 


600- 
700 




PP 




NR 


fP 


oysD/ppp 




h . 




15. University of 
^ Missouri ' 


NI 


HIR ■ ^ 


PP 
















16; SUNY, Buffalo 


30+ 


R . . 


PP 


30+ 




PP 


RS/Q6/PPT 


.85 




■ '\ 

TT/ANOVA 


'•a 

17. Northwestern 
University ' 


17/2 


NI 


PP 


.6** 


m . 




Q 




SS 


TT 


18. Olathe United 
School Dist.,. 
Kansas 


' NI 


NR ^ 


PP 


NI 


NR 


PP 


PPT 




SS ■ 





\ 




4 
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Table 9B, Results . The information in this table specifies the in- 
depen'dent and dependent variables involved iA program evaluation. The final 
column indicates the gene/ral status of reported results, i.e., positive, 
negative, mixed. This ^able is related to the information on''" evaluation 
design found in Table S^. Some evaluators provide results, of total program 
assessment; others specify the outcome of examination of program components 
or modules. Naturally, when the linit of evaluation is more global, there is 
less information provided regarding specific contributions to given outcomes. 
^Conversely, when the unit of study is smaller, there is more information on 
those factors which generated the results obtained. 
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Table 9B. Program Evaluation: Results 
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1. 
2. 



Program Loqation 



Florida St at ^ University 



Independent 
Variables 



Perf. based 
training 



Dependent 
Measures* 



Trainee attitude/ 
knowledge/perf • 



Results 



Positive 



4 



Indiana University 



Perf. based 
training 



Trainee perf. 
pupil change 



Positive 



3. 
4. 



University of Northern Iowa 



University of Texas, Austin 



Perf. based 
training 



Trainee perf, 
pupil chahge 



Positive 



No Data 



5. 
6. 



Uni)tersity of Vermont 




Consulting 
tch. program 



Pupil change 



Positive 



fiversity Georgia, 
"Athens 



Dev. therapy 
modules § team 
tchng. practicum 



Pupil change 



T 

Pupil^phange 



Positive 



7. 
8. 

9. 



University of Minnesota- 
Sew ard 



Internship 



Positive 



Montgomery County Schools, 
Md. 



Internship 



Houston Indep. Schools, 
Texas 



Trainee attitude 
trainee performano^ 



No Data 



Positive 



10. 
11. 



University of Idaho 



Training 
Institute 



Trainee attitude 
trainee knowledge 



Ohio-EMR Program Develop- 
ment- » 'HE LPS* » 



Training 
modules 



Trainee perf. 
pupil change 



Positive 



12. University of Connecticut 



Supe rvisor 
training 



Supervisor change 
student teacher att, 



Mixed 



13. 

14^ 



Southern II linois 



Minicourse 
module tapes 



Trainee 
performance 



No dif-. 
fe rences 



University of Kansas, 
LMWren ce 



Knowledge/perf . 
based training 



Trainee 
performance 



15. 
16. 



University of Missouri 



Curri cul urn 
sultant mo 



SUNY, Buffalo 



Curri cul 
workshop 




n- 
es 



Trainee knowledge 
of curriculum 



^ev. 



Trainee attitude, 
knowledge, pert. 



17. 
18. 



Northwestern University 



Comput . Simula- 
'tion/clinical 
diagnosis 



Trainee attitude 
trainee knowledge 



Posi-give 



Positive 



Positive 



Positive 



Olathe United School Dist. , 

Kansas, 



J^thods § mate- 
' rial consul- 
tant program 



Trainee knowledge 
pupil change 



Positive 
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t 

Narrative Summaries ,of Selected Training Programs 

■ ■ ■ 

This section contains narrative summaries describing 18 special educa- 
tion -teacher training programs . ^ As indicated be low, ^hese sununaries have ^ 
been grouped according to four types of programs: 
I . D egree Granting Programs 



1 



1. Florida State University, Tallahassee - 

2. Indiana University, Bloomington 

3. University of Northern Iowa, Cedar Falls 

4. University of Texas, Austin 

5'. University of Vermont, Burlington 

II . Combined Training and Child-Service Programs 



6. * University of Georgia, Athens » 

7. University of Minnesota, Seward Project, Minneapolis 

III. Inservice Training Programs ^ 

8. Montgomery County School District, Rpckville, Maryland 

9. Houston Independent School District, Texas 

10. University of Idaho, Pocatello 

11. Ohio: EMR Program Development, ''HELPS" 

IV. Modular and Workshop Programs 

12. University of Connecticut, Storrs 

13. Southern Illinois University, Carbondale " 

14. University of Kansas, Lawrence 

15. University of Missouri, Columbia 

16. State University College, Buffalo, New York 

17. Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

18. Olathe United School District , Olathe, Kansas 
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Project: The Clinical Teacher Model Project 
Director: Louis Schwartz* / 

Location: Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
Program Description 



The cTinical teacher program is geared toward preservice training 

(junior^, seniors, master's students) of teachers of mildly handicapped chil 

ft 

dren (EMR, LD, ED), although some inservice projects are being incorporated. 

Students who graduate from the program are awarded bachelor's and master's 

degrees^ as well a^ four teaching certificates in special education from 

the state of Florida (MfiP, LD, ED, and Varying Exceptionalities) . 

i 

The focus of the project 'is on those skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
essential to th^ teacher in preparing the mildly handicapped in a resourcfe 
room to function in a regular classroom. The trainee program operates at 
the university on an individualized basis, utilizing instructional modules, 
and at various field locations (preschools and public s^i^frSbls). Since this 
is a performance-based program, there is no standard time set for program 
completion. However, staff members feel it is possible to complete the 
curriculum in two to three years. 

The Clinical Teacher Model Project perceives the role of the clinical 
teacher as ojie who can deal successfully with children with a range of ^ 
handicapping conditions and assist them in attaining those specific pupil 
skills that will enable them to succeed in the regular classroom. Four 
major competencies are stipulated for the clinical teacher: observation, 
diagnosis, intervention, and evaluation. 

Individual modules are the basic framework for the instructional pro- 
gram, ^ch module provide^ , the trainee with objectives, instructional 
activities, and criteria for demonstrating competencies (Lake, 197^p. 4). 



/ 



0^ 




The curriculum lists 24 modules broken down into five major sequences: 
knowledge j^^^agnosis , intervention, evaluation, and clinical teaching. The 
trainees progress through the modules at their own rate. Data on individual 
progress through the modules are stored in a computer in terms_,of task 
characteristics, leimer characteristics, and performance and are reported on 
a weekly basis to staff and student personnel. Following a demonstration of 
knowledge through the system of modules and observations of special classes 
(jtmior year), the trainee progresses- through a practicum, laboratory or 
simulated training condition (seniors), an .internship (one quart er- -mas te r^ s 
level), and finally actual employment full-time in a classroom. Assessment 
of teacher competencies and skills is in terms of oveit teaching skills, 
.trainee behaviors, time sampling, and product measurement of teacher and 
pupil achievement. A trainee's i^rogress through the progi^ is b^ed on 
demonstrated competencies rather than on a standard time or course length. 

CBTE CriteHa 

The Florida Clinical Teacher Model Project meets those criteria essential 
to- competency -based teacher eduQ^ation programs. " It is characterized by a 
npiber of supporting elements of CBTE programs. The instructional program 
is 'highly individualized. Each trainee takes mastery tests related to in- 
dividual modules to determine competency level and needs. The trainee then 
selects modules in his/her own preferred sequence, meets with the clinical 
professor to select the performance criteria and resources to be used for 
each module, and then proceeds to work at»his/her own pace. 

Feedback is provided weekly by computer print outs , including the in- 
dividuad^^'s performance records and the- clinical professor's report. Each 
trainee is held accountable for performance indicated by his/her mastery 
of the specified competencies. 
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The project is field-centered with an observation, practiciim, and intern- 
ship at preschools jpr public elementary schojals in neighboring counties. ^ 
The first edition of the model was produced by a teaip of experts in the 
fields of te^Lcher education., curriculum design, evaluation, behavioral 
psychology, media, computer programming, and research design and analysis. 
The trainees have a significant input into program development and revision. 

The last stage of the project involves the graduates' teaching full- 
time for one to two years, during which performance and product measurement 
of teacher behaviors and pupil's achievement are obtained. 

Program Evaluation 

The Clinical Teacher Model Project had 15 juniors, 10 seniors, and 10 
master's degree candidates during the 1972-73 year. These master's interns 
were to be the first program graduates (19 73). Project participants were 
not recruited actively but were selected from those who applied. Selecticxi 
was based on three criteria: (1) Does the student want to teach? (2) Is 
he/she interested in teaching handicapped children? (3) Does he/she seem 
well suited to the independent learning atmosphere of the program? 

Both the 'trainee group and its respective pupil groups (internship 
and teaching) were assessed by means of criterion-referenced measures in- 
cluding papers, tests, essays, and demonstrated performance (or whatever 
performance criteria were specified for individual modules). In addition, 
the trainees were assessed in terms of overt teaching skills and behaviors 
in restricted teaching situations. Performance and product measures o£ 
teacher behaviors and pupil achievement were also recorded for evaluative 



purposes. The single trainee was considered the individual unit of stat^tickl 
^analysis. Relevant data on each trainee were stored in the computer and 
reported periodically. v . 
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The project *s design for the summative or final evaluation of the pro- 
gram (including documentation of acquired competencies of trainees and pupil 

outcomes) was projected for the summer of 1974. However, some evaluation 

\ 

procedures were implemented by 1973 and included the following: logical 



analysis, opinion survey, inteir^iews, observation, and student participation 

' A . / ' • . 

in evaluation. According to Lake (1974): 

N ' 1 ^ . y 

The If^roject *s Summary of Evaluation Findings for Fall-Winter, 1972- 
73j showed that juniors-had^been successful in every module attempted, 
with an average mastery level on the Clinical Teacher Model (knowledge) 
^component of 87 percent. Senior trainees had successfully completed 
every module they attempted, and thipir average mastery level on the 
diagnosis competency was above 90 percent. A Problems and Benefits 
Analysis administered to first and second year trainees indicated the 
need for further revision of the presentation of goals and objectivbs, 
instructional content, and instructional resources. . .. Responses of 
the Clinical Teacher Trainees on the benefit analysis survey were over- 
whelmingly positive. ' (p. 9) 

Assessment procedures included observation of teacher behaviors in t^e 
actual classroom, asjwell as time sainplings of pupil achievement. All trainees 
vere observed while teaching full-time far at least one year. Some of the 
trainees were observed (and teacher ;ind piq^^il behaviors recorded) for a 
period of up to two* years. , --^ 

In summary, the Clinical Teacher Model Project exhibits those character- 
istics believed to be essential to competency-based teaclier education programs. 
A summative evaluation is forthcoming, but results and recorded attitudes to 
date are positive. ^ <^ 
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Project: Undergrafiuate Program for Training Teachers of the Mildly Handi<^apped 

r • 

Director: M, Sitko* * 

Location: Department of Special Education, Indiana University, Bloomington 

t 

Program Description ^ , 

The Milcily Handicapped Program is ^ two ye^r, university-based .training , 
program. - The program has been fully operational since the fall of 1972, 

' ■ k - ■ 

when the first group of junior level trainees was admitted. The average 

■ / ■ • 

size for each of th©j. three classes was thirty trainee^j. 
^ , A ^ 

Student^ areXtrained to provide direct or indirect services to mildly 
handicapped children classified as mentally retarded and/or behaviorally 
disordered in^ both regular/ and specif classes. The f ocuy« or the program 
research is knowledge-skill AntegratioK. The trainee, over time> is given 
more andytfiore responsibility and is assessed on more complex teaching per- 
formances in which s/he must successfully integrate previously acquired 
knowledge and skill. 

: ^ j ^ 

i'raining occurs in traditional lecture situations and^practical teaching 
activities beginning with one-to-one tutoring and progresse| to small group 
instruction; next the trainee assumes responsibility for an entire class . 



(in a deifonstratioh class). The final teaching practicum occurs in a natural 
classroom setting. In all these instances, trainee teaching performance is 
observed, coded, and stored, so that appropriate analyses can be performed. 
The performance of the first class to graduate is now being similarly observed, 
coded, atid stored for maintenance analyses. | 

The training program emphasizes the development of interactive teaching 
skills. This process is aided by means of the Computer Assisted Teacher 
Training System (CArTTS) (Semmel , Olson, § Weiske, 1973) which provides real- 
time feedback of 'reactfer/piipil behaviors to the trainee while s/he is engaged 
in teaching. 
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CBTE Criteria • 

Trainees in the Mildly Handicapped Program (N«P) at Indiana University 
are expected to acquire competencies in six general areas : (a) the use of 
observational/techniques ; (b) organization, administration, and management of 
educational environments; (c) methods of acadenuc^^jp^essment ; (d) communica- 
tion-consultation techni^ques; (e) methods'of group al^alysis; and (f) decision- 

.making skills. Each of thesie gjmeral areas of teacher competencies is 
delineate^ in terms of more specific behavioral skills. Under the general 
competency, "use of^bservational techniques," for example can be found: 
"select and' justify the use of appropriate observational instruments" and 
"use instantaneous and delayed computerized feedback of teacher-pupil inter- 
actions for purposes of decision making an^ classroom instruction. " Mojst 
delineated competencies are at least as specific as these two example's, 
although there- are ^ f ew exceptions. Under-the general competency, "behavior 

'management," the following specifi^^ompetencies are among the 41 listed: _ . 

"communicate effectively with children" and "design an effective environment 

for children." All competency requirements are made public. ^ 

rTKe teaching competencies are presented in a detailed outline, but the 

. . . ; ' 5 

assessment criteria are not. The training program is foupded on a competency-: 

based model, but assessment criteria are implied rather, than specifically 
stated. The probable causes for this ambiguity , -are the multiple environ'-^ 
ments in which evaluation occurs and tlie highly individualized natuire that' 
some evaluation activities assume. . ' - ^ 

The model used in the Ntf^P can be characterized as a three-dimensional 
matrix Gsee Semmei 5 Thiagarajan, 1974). In one dimension, an effective teacher 
is viewed as one who can: (jsi) discriminate among relevant teaching performances; 
(b) generate performances at specific time; and (c) evaluate the effect of these 
performances. This aiscrimination-generation-evaluation cycle can occur in one 
of three contexts: (a)^^. individual behaviors,*'' Gb) in behavior clusters or (c) 



.in total teaching environments. These three contexts constitute the second 
dimensitih' of the model. The thiVd dimensipn of -the model involves the 
setting^ in whichytraining takes place: (a) a simulated teaching setting, 

(b) a controlled (laboratory) teaching situation, or fc) a natural class - 

' ^ \. ■ ■ ' . ^ ' . ' ' " . 

room. ' • . 

With this complex mo.deX^or training, competence and knowledge acquisi- 

tiOTi is assessed in A variety of formats and'^ccmtexts, /The NWP accounts 

for knowledge 'acquisition on^^ criterion-referenced testrf both during and 

following traditional course work and training module^.' Specific competencies 

are assesseti with observation systems, in both"^ controlled' and natural settings. 

However, mastery levels for knowledge acquisition and teaching compeVencies 

were not indicated. Also, the' specific sequence of assessmen-^/training was 

not delineated, but- must be^ inferred ^from the training model. ' ' « 

^ As sthe. teaching model suggests, tt-ainingds systematic, . with the trainee 

e^cperiencing a graduateci set of practicum activities in which students apply 

/ - ^ " ' . , . ■ 

knowl^ge t,and ,skills in ever increasing patterns o£ integration. The most 

^ .. • • /■ " 

uniq\ie aspect of the training progr^'ds the method of feedback used during 

the 'teaching practicum experiences. Trainees learn several observation 
coding systems and take turns observing and coding each others' teaching per- 
formance and pupil behaviors in speciial classroom settings. Thp^ training 
program utilizes the Computer-Assisted Teacher Training Sysijem (C^g^TS) 
developed by Semmel (197^5). In CATTS , coded infprmation^is trans- 
mitted from c?)ding boxes di:fectly to a Pl5S^-12 computer whicH^^hen summarizes 
and analyzes. the observation data. 'The computer also makes instantaneous 
and/or delayed feedback available to the trainee in the"^ teaching situation. 
This feedback may involve a status repcj^ of one or several teaching skills 
and/or the consequences of teaching skills on pupil performance (e.g., level 
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of questioniii>\ehavioi:)) . ' Th^ feedba^ i^^hich can take one or more than 
. one form, may be ins tantaneous or delayed.. A scope or video display maybe 
' available to the trainee vjfile is/he is teaching (e.g. , data on selected be 
haviors are t-ransformed into a graphic display and transmitted on a vi^deo 
screen: As the trainee's performance shifts in a , desirable or undesir^aq^ 
direction, the graph line shifts in ^ corresponding direction^. Another ^ 
option is a hardcopy printout, available to the^ trainee after teaching a 
lesson. The computer provides the trainee with a quantitative summa^ of 

' ■ / . . .. > 

a variety of classroom events, e.g.,^ degree of pupil participation, degree 
of on-task and off-task behavioi:, reinforcement schedules used, etc. 

Since the MHP is a small program, the ^-ainees must meet the following 
eritraiiie require;ne^s ; have a grade point average of at least 2.50; be a 
>uniQi3^^3^e'|^'^^^i3Fde previous experience with children, have three 

letters of recommendation; have an interview with a faculty member in ^ . 
^ the bep^ment 'of Special Education. For administrative'purposes , all 

Students 'must complete a specific sequence of courses, but there is a gre^t 
degree of individualization and criterion-^ referenced assessment within most 
co^irses . > • . 

The trainees and the program are accountable to the university and the 

state of Indiana for meeting training ^and certification reqiii^^^ntsV- The 

_v. ~ <^ . ■ 

program is field- centered for practicum experience /(senior year stude^fft- 

teaching) , but addif ionaji student teachings experiences o^|^ in demonstration 

classrooms which permit access to CATTO^^n. 

Program decision making involves coordination' with other uni.vexsity 

departments. LEA's, parent groups, and the Indiana Department of Public 

Instruction. Ihe extent of this collaboration has yet to be formalized and 

J ■ ■ > 

documented/ Student role in decision making was not indicated, bi^ students 
do select the teacher/pupil performance categories on which they receive 

' ■ ^ ' 163 ■ ■ 
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CATT%, feedback. ' ' « ; x ' - 

^v, Extensive use is made 'of protocol materials. These Ire used to train ^ 

A r—- ' ^ 7 ■ ■ ■ > 

'obserp^er- coders and to as^st trainees "to discriminate specific teaching^ 

behaviors, but video tapes of actual trainee teaching behavior are also 

macie available for review and analysis. Training materials include modules 

en selected teacher skills (e,g,. Designing Games for Handicapped Qiildren) 

which are made available through, cooperative ^rrangenlent With the Center' 

for Innovation in Teaching the Handicapped. 

The program^ is role-integrated, since^rainees are required to dis- 
criminate, generate, and evaluate increasingly^^cbrnplex behavior patterns » 
The program also is career continuous: Trainees who graduated last^ spring 
are being followed-up in their first teaching assignments on the same observa- 
tion systems used ^dur.ing training to assess the maintenance level a^lid effect 
of knowledge and skills acquired. Follow-up procedii res are also anticipated 
for subsequent graduates. v ^ / o ^ ' \ 

The j)rogram reflects fit re search /\]^e vis ion orientation. This is evidenced 
in ^the .continuous refinement^ and expansion of observation systems andm 

■ -^-^y . ■ . - ■ . . ■ - . 

the numerous research quest^iohs that are and can be addressed within the " 
context of a CATTS training^rogramV . / 

Program Evaluation . ' X 

. . ' ■ \ ^ 

Jpmpirical - research with CAJTS^has been conducted since^ the first group 
of trainees entered th^ MHP in the fall of 1973, This 'intetisive research/ 
evaluation process encompasses the skill development aspects of the training 
program. . -Most- data are collected on juniors in a controlled (laboratory )^ / 
classroom. 

The evaluation design is^ single subject design, with approximately 30 
trainees as^signep to one of three experimental conditions (feedback conditions 
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(a) videoscope feedback . (instantaneous) , (b) hardcopy printout feedback' 
(immediate) , -and (c) a videotape replay ^^superiority feedback (delay), 
and (d) varied combinations of **a'* through "c." A control group. was also, 
in^jgried during the first year, of the rese^arch project (1972). Each year, 
trainees ma^ be randomly assigned to toy combination of the feedback con- ' • 
ditions. 

A repeated measure analysis of variance is used to analyze performance 
data, with baseline performance compared with' treatment performance (trials 
collapsed) for each subject. Performance data across subject^ are con- 
sidered. 

Reported results have been positive in favor of the combination feed- 
back treatment. The teaching performance of the first group of t;^inees . 
(entered in the fall, 1973) is now being evaluated with portable observation 
coding units to determine if the initial superiority of the combination 
1 feedback training has been maintained and transfers to the'' natural setting. 
A comprehensive evaluation of all existing trainee data will be completed 
in the summer, 1975. ^ ^ 

- The teaching experiences and practica of trainees in the MHP involve 
assessment of trainee and pupil performance in a natural setting. In addition, 
graduates are to be observed during their first-year teaching assignments,, 
and teacher outcome measures and similar pupil outcome measures will be 
collected^and analyzed. _T};ie^fore, the overall program can be characterized 
as one which includes collect:^on and analyses of trainee and pupil data over 
extended periods of t: 
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Project: Performance-Based Teacher Education^ 
Director: L. Courtage* 

Location: Division of Special Education, Department of Curriculum Instruction 
University of Noijthem Iowa, Cedar Falls 




P rogram Description » 

This program^prepares special education trainees both at the under- 

graduate'^Biid master* s level. The program is characterized as noncategorical , 

and a broad range of practicum experiences are^ available to trainees. This 

range app^^es both to pupils and classroom environments. For example, 

trainees have [practice in LD resources rooms, EMR primary or secondary self- 

contained classes,, TNIR classes, and classrooms for the^ behaviorally dis- 

■. \ 
ordered. About two-thirds of the trainees select the latter two options 

for their respective practica. 

The content focus in this program reflects a diagnostic-prescriptive 

orientation, with the emphasis on designing individualized instruction for 

puDils with whom trainees interact. The training focus includes Ifnow ledge, 
^ ^ \ . - ..^ 

acquisition, and skill development, as well as integration of the two. " , 

During the first semester of the program, the trainees are provided with an 
overview of exceptional children. In addition, they are required to vis i^ 
community agencies and to spend several hours a week in contact with excep- 
tional children. 

During the second semester, trainees take an Instructional Input I 
course and a Management Input I_ course, as well as the Phase I practicum. 
•^e emphasis in these three activities is one-to-one instruction (tutoringj 
of an exceptional child, which may oc&ur in the Northern Iowa Instructional 
Lab (NIIL) or off-campus. The pract^^ciM forms the core in which information 
from the two input courses is applied. The progress of both the trainee and 
the pupil with' which s/he works is continually monitored by personnel from 



NIIL; who can reconmiend remediation or modification in any of the three 



com- 



ponents to insure tfirue integration and successful , progress of trainee and 
pupil. The structure of the third semester is similar to the second, except; 
that . the emphasis of the second Input course and the Phase II practicum is 
on group instruction and niai\agement . During the fingj semester of the pro- 
^ gram, the trainee completes course work in allied disciplines, and engages 
in student teaching*. Extensive documentation and tracking of tr^nees occur 
only during the second and third semesters in the program. 

CBTE Criteria 

In terms of the selected criteria, this program closely adheres to the' 
ideal of a CBTE format. There are only two apparfent digressions from the 
essential CBTE format. One is the/ absence of specified mast^ty levels of ^ 
assessment criteria for many. the^t raineeXpeyformance objectives. Although 
the criteria are fairly specific, some subjective, interpretation is required. 
\ The second digression is the absence^ af any specific entry level requirements 
for either the omdergraduatel or gra<iaate level, although re c>^c ling is des- 
ignated as an option for remediation. All other essentiai elements of a 

, ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ ^ . . 

CBTE program are present in the program. An inference about the basis of . ^ 
competency selection has ^to be made /{authoritative) , but the other elements 

fare documented with a high cj^gree oF-^ecificity . This specificity applies 
particularly to trainee performance objectives and pupil performance objectives 

The implied and related CBTE characteristic of this program aTe<.most \^ 
impressive, especially m relation to the amount and nature' of - feedback , 
the procedures used in student and program accountability, and the varied 
input used in decision making. Trainees are required to complete^ form for 
every ' contact hour they haye with pupils; this form includes pupil performanc^ 
data during practica in Phases I and II. In addition, they are r^uired to 
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complete evaluation forms on every lecture on instruction and Art^agement 
attended during input courses I and II. And, finall^r,- each trainee is rated 
at least once every seven days by a NHL representative during Phase I. In 
Phase II, the NIIL representative meets at least once a week with the. trainee 
but the number of direct observation hours varies. The feedback data from 
these several sources, are stored/processed by a computer and are available 
within a 24 hour period for review. Data for summary review are also 
accessible. 

( 

The variety of feedback systems operating in this program is an integral 
part of both student and program accountability. If 25% of the trainees 
are unsuccessful in a t raining ^component , this indicates a need for a prqgram 
adjustment (i.e., change in content, structure, or instructor). If one 
trainee is unsuccessful in a component of a program, an adjustment is made 
iT^yris/her'^personal program. Included in the determination of trainee and/or 
program success is the prog:^ss made by p^ils taught by trainees. 

nhe. trainees are also accountable to the parents of the children with 



^hom ihe trainee works during Phase I. Each trainee meets twice with parents 

once at the beginning and once at the end of thfe semester"! In ,.additjj&n, the 

trainee jnust submit^ a progress report to parents after every thirdj contact 

hour With the child. « ^ . 

The trainee, is also accountable to the classroom teacher. In Phase I, 

th^^rainee holds an initial and a final conference with the teacher of the/*^ 

child whom the trainee will tutor and-submits woKkly progress reports to the 

teacher on pupil progre^^ In Phase II, the trainee^, has an' initial^ con-y 

ference with the cooperaring teacher. Then,.'s/he has one copfetinjce a week 

with the teacher for planning and evaluation. And^ finally, th^ere^ is a mid- 

^ ( ' ' 

term and fin4l conference, related, to the trainee competence in/ g]!x)up instruct" 
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The program also holds itself accountable to school syste^ which per- . 
mit placement of trainees. The NIIL coordijiator meets three times a year 
with school administrators^Jx) discuss mutual problems and concerns, The 
NI^L representative f^r each trainee is available on an in-call basis to 
meet with the tutorial coordinator ^urLng Phase I, and s/he is required to 
meet three times a semester with the trainee's cooperating teacher during 
Phase II. ' 

In this program, there is some degree of overlap between accountability 
processes and those used in decision making. For example, a formal conference 
is held for each trainee at the end of the Phase I and Phase II semesters. In 
attendance are the NIIL coordinator, the NIIL representative assigned to the 
trainee, the faculty advisor, managerial and curricular input instructors, a 
student advisory board representative, and the trainee. At the conference, 
the trainee's progress is reviewed, and additions or modifications are agreed 
upon by those present. /^*- 

The pj:ogram_annually sponsors a workshop for cooperating teachers who 
have had trainees in their classrooms. TTi'^ workshop: format and content are 
based'^^^n teacher perceived needs, which are obtained from a structured 
questionnaire. Information from these questionnaires also often results in 
program modifications (e.g., conferences with trainlesV^eacher and NIIL . 
representative, all day visits to classrooms before beginning practicum). 

V 

r 

^ —The program also provides /for external evaluations by representatives 

of administrators from schoo^s^in which trainees are placed and by an- 

< * 
evaluator from the department of special education at another university. The 

program also hgs a Spe^cial Education Advisory Committee o^- state and com- 
munity members who are involved in service tprj^andi capped c^ldren. The 
feedback from these external sources, as well as that obtained internally, 
i^ considered and often incorporated into program operations. 
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Although students are trained in blocks for the input courses, their 
progress within the courses and their assignment to practica are individualized. 
Program progression is very systematic, and activities in practica are tied 
directly to course-related material. The program is not modularized, but 
distinct content/activity cliunks are discernible. 

Program Evaluation , . 

The scope of evaluation includes collection of trainee and pupil data 
during the second (Phase I) and third (Phase ll) . semesters of training, ^e 
context of evaluation involves evaluation of trainee and pupil in a tutorial 
situation (controlled) and in a gr^^p instruction situation (natural) 
\effectiveness of training is evaluated in terms of both' trainee and pupi 

^ ^ ^' ■ , . 

performance. Assessment is primarily . criterioij-referenced both for trainees 
an4 pupils, but trainees are also given an overall quartile ranking in re- 
lation to each other at the end\)f -Phase I and II. ^ 

A total of 296 trainees completed this program in 1973-1974, and evalua- 
tion was based on performance data. Selection procedures were not indicated. - 
Two hundred seventy-eight children were served during this period. The 
selection of these chi Idren was varied; teacher or parent referral was one 
procedure indicated. Performance data are also obtained on every child for 
. every trainee contact hour. 

No specific instruments were used for trainees'^,, they were rate'd in terms 
of^ (leVtain performance objectives and., in terms of the performance of ' their 
pupils. Ratings' or trainees ' could range from outstanding t*r"p>^or on a 5- 
category rating scale. Ratings for pupils were ^Iso biased on a 5-category 
scale, ranging from ^^surpassed educational obj eetiye^^^to "regressed.*' 

The only reliability data reported were ii^ter-rater reliability, for 
trainee observers. The coefficients ranged from the low '.SO's to. .92,^ith > 
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a mean coefficient of .68 being reported for 19 73-19 74. 

The data analysis was totally descriptive, and only sununary per:^>3cmance 
data (ratings) are provided for trainees and pupils. 

In terms of available descriptive data, resists are positive. In the 
1973-74 year, for example, 94% of the trainees achieved satisfactory or 
above ratings on performance criteria in Phase I.. In Pha^e II, 97% recq^yed 
a satisfactory or better ral\^ing.y The majc^rity of these trainees fell in 
the good or outstanding range.^ft^ for pupils served, 72% achieved or 
surpassed objective? established for them. The remaining 28% made progress 
toward the objective, and noae o:^ the pupils regressed. 
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Project.;. Staff Trainingj Program for Early Childhood Education for Handicapped 
Children ^ >^"" ' . 

Director: J. Harvey and E. Gotts 

"t'oGation: The Upiversity of Texas , Austin 

program Description / 

■ "A • ■ ; ' 

^ -The Special Education Department at the University <3^f Texas (Austin) 

offers a M.Edt>*^r ^dj^.jj (36 semester hours) in early childhood education for \^ 
handicapped children. Although a specific instructional organization is not 
indicated, practicum activities occur in association with a'self-contained 
preschool class for the hariHi capped. The content focvis is developmental, 
with the emphasis on a strong knowledge base integrated with direct exprerience 
with children c. d their parents _ " V * 

Duiing tha /f4ll semester, trainees attend seminars in developmental 
assessment, precision teaching, child development, parent educatri^^ and 
the adaption of early learning environments. In the spring, trainees attend 
sejninars in g^up teaching, developmental assessment, probleins and issues 

early education of the handicapped, adapted curriculum planning, and 
activity , 'material , and media. evaluation. These spring seminars are coupled 
' with- a p^^^_-%dficat^^ practlcum 'WH^^' teaching'''practicum. 

Each seminrar inNgyudes^^a'p or skill component. .Trainees take 

full responsibi lity'-fer the operation of a pres-chool class, and activ\ties" 



v^elated to i't are coordinated and integrated with seminar sassigiinents . In 
addition to wort^'ng with preschoor handicapped cliildren^in the classroom, 

: ■ ■ ■ A ' • 

/ trai-nees also parti cijpate- i7i microteaching exercise?, with their peers. 

In addition to ^^'^ S:Mi3^iars ' an d practica, trainees must also complete 
course requirements in allied fields -in ord^r to receive a master*s degree. 
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CBT& Criteria ^ 

9 



The teaching competencies of this training program are defined in terms 



of six broad competency clusters: (a) teaching-related skills (h) parent 

education and involvement skills, (b) service delivery models, (d) pro- 

' i / . ■, ^ 

fessional identity^ (e)"'lfnterpersonal skills, and (f) research utilizaticn^ 

skills, 'pie bafeis^'foT the selection of these c6mpeteiy:y clusters was 

« "(C^ ' I ' ' ■ . ' 

authoritatiye , and each cluster was accompanied by a strong r^iopale^ No 

specific information was given about assessment criteria or desired com- - 

i k. . . . 

petency mastery levels^, but performance-based assessment appears /to. be an 

^^ii^t^gral part of the total program, Fof administrative "pu^^ses , courses 
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and pra.ctica designated as three semester hour time Mocks, Actual 

course work is desglgned in terms of rminioourses \yitVi continuous .practicum- 

r^ated activities, . , . - ^ \ 

p ^ ' . ' K. ^ ' • ' 

Individualization of training activities ' is accoitiplished thr^^ 

practlcura assignments and electives outside the\Special 64ucation Department. 

All trainees are required to complete a specific within-department course , 

sequence, o 7 -^r, # 

Progi^amming appears to-be systematic, and many .of the instructional; v 

• ' >^-^J ' ' ' . i — . ' • " 

units are modularized. Students are encouraged to reacit to program com-- 

x / • ■ ' ' . i ^ t - \*' I 

ponent^ , but the extent and nature of this and subsequent feedback to the 

. \ - ^ 

s students were no^ detailed. ^ ^ ' 

In addi'tiofn^ t>o VorKing in the preschool classroom at t^ university,* 

V trainees are. encoiirage^ to work in relevant field sites within the Houston 

communi^ty to comnly wich formal ^ractica requirements. They are also en- 

courage-d to develop and implement workshops for parents oF^resjchool 

^handicapped .children,"^ \ ^ ' ./v 

^ There was, no reference to . decisi^n-m^ing policies or prot^ajl/training^ 

materials in the available information. Most'- program revisions appear to-be 



base^'on a reduction of financial support rather on evaluation data. 

Pro gram Evalug^tio n 

No evaluation data were reported in the project report vfhich was the.^ 
single source of information about 'thj s, progr^. ' » 
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Project:^ The Consulting- Teacher Program ^ ' ^ 
Director: ' H. S. McKenzie* ' ' ^ 

Loi^tion: University 'if ' Vermont , Burlington 

, Program Description 

> •• ' / r-;^ .. . 

• The VfrrmcntlConsulting Te ache Program incorporates both the training^ 

of learning specialists^ (called "consulting teachers" at the graduate level, 
"responsive teachers" at the undergraduate level) and the in-service^ educa- 
tion df regular class teachers to prdyide Service to, children designated as 
eligible for special class placement. The aim incorp4wr^ted in the states 
10-year plan for special education, is to provide professional service>so 
that these eligible children may remain in regular classes^ A service 
model W2LS developed (Ppx, 1973; McKenzie. et al., 1970) Which describes the 
criteria for pupil referral and^the development of an, individual instruc- 
tional program which centers upon the principles of applied behavior 
analysis . . ; 

Consulting teachers are tfainefl in a two-year' program whidi i*ncludes 
formal course work and practica.- Tijainees selexted for the program are 

■ . ■• ■ • - : ■ j^f- % 

expe'rlj^nced classroom teachers . Skills and know ledae emphasized ifi cour'sfe 

work are individualized instruction,, behavior theory, and classrcj^om research. 

■• 'v - \ ■ ' ' " : ' . ■ ^ ■ ' :. V ■ ^ 

Practica are conducted .in laboratory settings, and provisi^ii;,is" alS/O made 

for 'experience in (training local school personnel anci vtorking with parents., » 

The iS^cond year of, the program consists of an intemshi'pR^iin a Vermont sdnool 

district ;\^Traineies are responsible for working with teachers and pajsents , 

^for devercfping programs for eligible children^, for conducting^ works hops for 

sdipol personnel, and for pa^rti'cipating in. university ""seminars . Each trainee 



^serves ^but 30 childr^ in meeting the training objectives dupring th^e tw^ ' 
year program, with supervision of tr^inees^ dimension in jg over the course or 
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the seconA year, 

CBTE Criteria . ^ ' . * 

The program displays a number of CBTE characteristics. Consulting 
teachers are" evaluated on the basis of their mastery of the minimum training 
objectives developed by the special education faculty. In addition, be- 
V havioral techniques are, applied whidi require a precise record of the tech- 
niques employed, and this record serves as an immediately^ available evalua- 
tion of the students' effectiveness in acce'le rating the progress of eligible 
childre^. ^ ; \ . ^ , 

After formal- course instruction j^-tra^^ees are required-to demonstrate 
'\ integration of knowle(|^e and skills, emphasx.^irig^servation and measurement 
of classroom behaviors, by application of techniques of applied behavior 
analysis to at least oi^ eligible child. Course work is, "to some extent, 
modular and self-paced. V Trainees are accountable tg the program and to 
parents, teachers, and othfers through 'the requirement of written evaluation 
reports which trainees prepare conpemmg the individual instructional pro- 



Progyam Evaluation 



gram and the child's pgrogpss. / 

'^'"'^ The Consulting Teacher Program began "during the 1968-69 school year. 

" , ... ' ' ■ 

Each%ear, eijht certified and experienced teachers 'were non-,randomlY selected 
^o"" participate in the program. Sixteen teachers, are expecfed to be recruited 
in the 1976 sch^l year.' 'The ^trainees ' cojisulting performan^ce w»s' ev^liiatied ^ 
in terms of specific performance gains of their pupils. Analysis consisted 
of descriptive data. ^ , • . ^ • . « . 

Each trainpe defined for each 'of his/h-er'.?pupils.;a target- behdvior re- 

't? „ ' *f» ' , ', " . 

quiring intervei^tion , the learning' conditions unde.r which this behavior , 

' ' ' ' , . ■ . .* .' ■ ■ ' • ■ • t' 

' . ... i'// 
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occurred, and measured behavior change during interventicHi . Baseline and ^ 
performance data were measured using time samples, frequency counts, per- 
centages complete and correct, and rate. ^ 

In addition, each trainee was evaluated by a study committee using a 
criterion -referenced me'asurement to show attainment of specified competencies. 

All trainees participating in the program have. shown positive results 
with their pupils and have completed the program with 'certification . Follow- 
up recommendations for children served are made until stated instructiwial 
objectives are achieved, according to the "zero reject model.*' Because of 
the program's success, it was continued and extended in 28 of the 53 ^ 
Vermont school districts as of 1975- 

\ . 
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Project:! The Rutland Centej: Developmental Therapy Model: A Ntodel Program 

Vof Teacher Training and Sjei*vice for Children with Severe Emotional 
^ ' and Behavioral Problems 

Director;- M: M. Wood* . 

Location Vf^iversity of Georgia, Athens,^ Georgia 

Program Descriptien . * . 

The Rutland Center Project is a combined teacher training. model and an 
e ducat ion a l^^de^i very system for children (ages 2 to 14 years) with severe 
emotional aiid b^^vioral problems. 

Included in the Rutland Center- Developmental Therapy model are: (a) 

-/ ' ' - 

a social-emotional cirrriculum' for emotioually^and behaviorally disturbed 
-children which uses normal development al milestones as a guide to teaching - 
objectives ; (b) a'performance-bas.ed team teaching modql ; (c) an evaluation 
system, criterion-reference^d t o DevMopmental Therapy, in which, trainees 

learn to evaluate a ^child* s progress in the developmential .curriculum; (dj 

, i • 

^ ,^ ^ \ > • . 

a series of audiovisual trainijig packages which enable trainees to tearn 

the model at their own pace and away from the training center facility. ^ 

The program has been supported §ince 1970 by the U-S.O.E., BEH, as a . 

model demonstration preschool program, and by the Georgia Department of 

Education. The program has been replicated by 22 school systems in Georgia 

and eight sites outside of the state. ' " . 

Teacher training and pupil service are carried out at the Rut land "Center 

facility. A maximum of 13. trainees is served each quarter. The training 



program is implemented through a three-person team with specific rol^^assigne 
to each team member. ^Each t^-am works with a group of up to eight children, 
grouped according to^' a cpmmon , developmental stage .-^ach team jf^ber is 



a3signed. a role based defined and specified entry skills necessary ^to ^> 
.'fulfill, the ToQle. The three roles-^are: supp^ort teacher, lead teacher, -anti 
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ionitor/parent worker. The support teacher must have demonstrated mastery 
of the AV tTaining|pi^ograin. Mhe lead teacher is expj|rienced in implementing 
Developmental Therapy, and the monitar must' have classroom conpetence in both 
the .lead and support positions. The monitor functions to provide feedback 
to lead and supp^ort teac'hjprs and is responsible for parent, and classroom 
teacher contacts and otfJer leadership activities. 

Individual roles-i^jnay be rotated i£or different treatment groups and at 
• different s^tages of Devq^lopmental Therapy. . For example, one staff member 
may be a lead teacher for a> Stage III olass in the mpming and serve as a 
monjtor for a Stage II ctass in the aft^^)on. , Rotation of roles also occurs 
eiery 10 weeks when children are reevaluated and regrouped acco:]^ng to 
mastery of the Developmental Therapy objectives. | 

Staff selection is' based on successful completion of the Rutland Center 

C ^ ^ ' r ' 

AV Training Program and mastejry^ o,f -the Developmental Therapy techniques at 

the support teacher , 'leacl t^chef; 'ajid monitor levels . 

- ' - ■ ^ : ^ ' ^' 

CBTE Criteria ^ 

As can be inferred%rom the program description tod the evaluation in- 
formation that follows, the Rutland Center Program'^ful fills all major CBTE 
' ^:riteria to a* large extent. The basis of competencies' 'is both authoritative 
and empirical , the latter reflecting program modifications from feedbaGK-'ci¥* 
evaluation data. Most competencies are - specif ie,^ in ^j^havioral terms and - 
all are made public. Assessment is . competency ^based, wi^ mastery levels' 
specified and public. Progress through the program is based on. demonstrated 
competency (pupil progress), rather than temporally determination. -.Other 
C3TE" (>riter£a; e.^. , individualization, feedback, systematizatidn,i aijd 

■ . ■ - \ - . . . t ■. , 

modularization 'are also pj^esent, ast^is student accolmtability to' the program. 
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teaching team and pupils. The program is field-centered, the trainee is 
involved in decision making as a member of the teaching team, protocol 
materials are used in training, and the program has an active research 
'component , \ / 

Program Evaluation 

The program evaluation system is described by C. Huberty 'and W. Swan 
(Wood, 1972) an^d by W. Swan and M. Wopd (Wood, 1975). Evaluation is seen 
as integral part of the project rather than adjunct to it. The evaluation 
procedures function, as an information system for decision making in all 
areas of center servicesJ^ • 3^rvite to children, service to ^parents, com-' 
mimication and technical assis^tance^ ancl administration. ^The information 
used in each program compoYient:"is in the form qftj^^^fta which provide descrip- 
tion and judgments of program antecedents , - tr^iftacti-ons , and outc^omes , as 
well as contingencies' , among these. The evaluation paradigm is partially 
ad^^ed from Stake (1967). ' ^ . * 

The evaluation pl'^s da not include comparative assessment of tre^ments 

or curriculum, ' A rationale* an^ discussion are' offel-ed for evaluati^ by ^ 

description and observation of individuals and/or small classes, rather than 

by experimental, control group designs : * V 

The ai^n to compaire one program with another should not dominate plans" 
for .^val£iat*ioh'^ ^walya^ should' be primarily concerned with efforts 
of^ "^e.g^ uncfe/^s'tiidy . Rut .Land Renter effort is addressed to the 

question , at ^dhahg^s '-cap be. af^ibiited- tp an involvement in a certain 
. kind^''of/.pfbgrau^: intei^^ § Swan, 19^2, p. 25). 

Determination of objectives within each of four^ major curriculum areas 

(Behavior , Corgmuni cat icfn , Socialization, and Academics) is -the basiti of 

grouping pupils and settingc:individuaj. and group, obj ectives . The Develop- 

mental Therapy 0bjectdve>i6 Rating/F6^ .(DT(^F) ,\, ^on^tairring 140 Developmental 

ITierapy objectives; i^e'i^lHhica.l ly stated n-n 'thi^^uf curxi culum' areas is , 
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used for pupil assessment and design of piipil objectives. The DTORF records 
both "developmental milestones," i.e., pupil objectives mastered, and those 
objectives to be the focus of the next treatment period. The initial 
administration of DTORF provides the base-line indicators of the pupil's, 
developmental stage, and provision is made for reassessment of the pupil on 
the DTORF at the.end^of each five week treatment period. By concensus, the 
three person treatment team rates the pupil's mastery of each of the DTORF 
objectives , -and formulates new objectives bas-ed on these data. * Inter-rater' 



reliability estimates range from .59 to .99. 

Observation data are also collected by program evaluators through use 
of the SWAN system (Huberty and Swan,' 1972). It is composed-of 8 major and 
16 minor categories criterion referenced to subsets of the objectives speci- 
fied in Developmental Therapy. Observation via one way- vision observation 

\ 

!^ rooms is employed. \Inter-rater reliability was reported to range from .70 

/■ ■ ^ .' 

to .97. The SWAN data are used by the treatment team in weekly debriefing 



Y 



6 



ssions . > M 

While the dociira^ts upon which -this summary is based did not report 

program evaluation data, the^ extensive evaluation data collected on individual 

pupil growth for feedback and planning purposes have been summarized and k ' 

t . . / 

statistical analys^S'^^gHfcitotal program is in progress (personal communica- 

tion with M. W: Wood,Jj^3ect Di/rector,. March 19750'. 

- . ■ ' i> 
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Prefect: The Seward-Uni versity Project: A Cooperative Effort to Improve 
School Services and University Training ' V 

Director: Stanley Deno* 

Location: University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 



gram Description 

^ ^ - 

The purpose of this project was two-fold: (1) to develop a non- 

categorical special educational service system in the regular schaol and (2) 
to offer practicum experience and training to preschool and inservice 
teachers. The target pupil population consisted of all handicapped chil- 
dren in the Seward Element ary *Sch%3l . The project was designed to avoid 
^eling iany of these children and to provide them with appropriate educa- 



tional interventions within the ^regular classroom v^henevar possible. 



The focus of the project's research was on the development offithe ".j-v^^ 

skflls and knowledge necessary for implementing the service- ^^tem. This 

s . J ^ ^ ■ ^ A ' . 

included t'raining in discrep^cy measurement, precision teachijMf, and m- 

service training. The time of program involvement for most participants 

was not indicated. Some practice continue^d for a quarter; other teachers 

participated in the program for a minimum of one vear. The project was 

\ ' 
initiated in the fall of 1971 and was expected to continue at least into 

the 1973-74 school year. . , >5 



CBTE Criteria . . 

According to Deno (1973) the purpose of the Seward-University Proj- 
cct"" was to impro^ both the quality and quantity of special educational 
service available to thildr^n^at Seward Elementary Schocrl. .Jlie project ^. • 

f '4\. ... ' . , 

was also*designed;to inpreas^ t[oth the^opp^rti^iiityi^or, aijd th^f effectiveness 
■ • /■ , ■ ■ ' [ . ■■ . ^ 

of, proservice and .inservice education', of teache^. In" return for provriiipg^ 

resources" to ^^si^i\ in the. devev^spment of a^sgecia? educationial service i ^\ 
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center at Seward School, the University was pix^vide^ §^ce to orgai 



anize 



preservice and inservice practicum opportunities for teachers'. 

The program can be descriJ^d according to a number of criteria essential 



to competency-based teacher education programs. Project gqals , objectives, 
and procedures were developed in accordance with the perceived roles ^of the ^ 
consultant, teacher, diagnostician, and team planner in a non-categori«cal 
special education system. The^ object ive^ were stated in behavioral terms 
— and made pubHc to those involved in the project. 

The participating preservice and inservice teachers who undertook 
practice at, Seward v'ere assessed primarily in terms of their pupils* per- 
formance. Modification of a referred pupil's individual p'tbgram was based 
on measures of discrepancy between minimum acceptable performance and actual 
pupil performance. Hie pupil's progress was continuously monitored, and a 
time series record of his/her performance (daily, weekly,* and monthly) was 
Drepared by the teacher. Each practicum teacher^on trainee made case pre- 
sentations at least once a week using the discrepancy gr^^ing system ^C^Jie 
time series record) . This provided the trMnees with opportunity for evalbjua- 
tive feedback and suggestions from both supervisors' and peers. Accofdingly, 
the practicum trainees developed beh'avioral objectives for their pupils aiftlK-. 
chaited their behavior. The trainee assessment procedure was based on pupil 
pe'rf bVmance ; it specified mastery levels and accounted for th^^--^p4^il ' s - . 

acquisition of knowledge, social hehavio^, work habits, o^jwj/atevl retarget 

' ^1% . \ " . ■ • 

XbjJlavr^i^ were c^riginally specified. 

The participants' -progress throughjthe program was baSed on both their 

demonstrated competencies and thet^fComplMioh ofj^the pxatticum pej:'io4. • 

Ir 'addition to t*^ af orementidnd^d elements, tjie Seward-University Proj- 

%'ect ^aji^rppratfed several other j^atures'<|^ch*^aite cha'tact^ri 
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rams. Feedback was provided daily through the charting procedures and 



weekly through trainee presentations of pharts. Training occurred in ther 
regular cllssroom setting, and part:. cipahts wer^encouraged to participate 
in overall projjram decisior making, almg with all other meiober? of the - 
school staff and the ^jniversitv coordinators. 



Program Evalu ation / 

. The Seward-University project was designed as a time series evaluation. 
The participating trainees were evaluated in terms of the progress made by 
their pupils. Thus, the single unit of analysis in this" case was the in- 
dividual pupil. Trainees selected pupils for educational intervention, 
placed t^em in appropriate classrooms, developed an individual instructional 
program, and continuously monitored each pupil by graphing performan$!e/dis- 
crepancy data which resulted in a time series record of individual pupil 
performance. If the child's actual performance coincided with the desired 
performance (establisl^ed by resource teachers through interviews, analysis 
of curriculum requirements, and classroom observation,), the educational 
strategy was continued. If not, program modifications were developed. 

The total number of participating practicum teachers was not indicated. 
However, it was noted that the number of trainees per quarter ranged from 
two to six. trainees were selected by the various training programs in 
special education. '* . .. 

^ Two sources^ of data were utilized in the evaluation of the Seward- 
University Project : pupil performance re^cords and'^'surveys completed by 
program participants and non-Seward practicum teachers. Complete pupil 
records on intervention results for 14 pupils during the \^1\jl2 school 

erve 

... 

wardgfrom a mininlum of -SS times^ the .pre-intervent ion rate. 



year indicated that the -post-intervention yearly prQgress ratb ranged, up- 
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The survey quest;ions were based on the original program objectives aiui, 
essentiaJ^J^. asked if the ^pr act i cum teachers felt they hat been offered the 
specififc services.'^ Sewai^d^paxt^i responded highly pcJsitively: I(JO% 

y^s to al l qiaestiohs^^^rf^le non-Seward practi9um teadhe^'rs responded 'very 



favorably from 28-60% of ^the time. 

! 
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d(: TTie Mask Twain ' Teacher Internship 'Program* foj the Preparation of 

le Education of Adolqsi^ents^with SRecial Needs 



Project: TTie Ma^k Twain 
. PiKSonnel in t 



Director: S. Fa^gen* ^ ^ . " ; ' T 

Location:- Montgomery Cointy SchooT District, Rockville, Marylai)d 

Program Description 

The Mark Twain IntJfemship Program, established in" Mont gjgier}^. County , 
Maryland, was -developed as a public school alternative to graduate teacher 
training. Implemented during the 1972-73 school \ear, the program serves 
the Marl: Twain School and student resource room in other schools in the 
county. The Mark TVain Internship Program combines staff development with 
service to adolescent pupils experiencing learning and/or emotional difficulties, 
Depending on severity of problems, students attend either the Mark Twain 
School, an intensive, short -term special day-school, or receive supplementary 
services from a school'-rbdsed resource center (a high school, junior high, 
or middle school program). A teacher trained in the program is competent 
to teach LD/ED adolescents in any of ^ a number of educational settings com- 
prisin^g a continuum of services. 

The ^ocus of the program is on tiie trainees* development of specific 
knowledge, attitudes, and skills in five teacher competency areas. The 
program consists of seven full day sequences conducted over a 4] week span. 
Training occurs at both the Mark TVain School and in school-based resource 
centers. Instructional methods include seminars, practice, and individual 
prbjects. ^ 

CBTE Criteria . ■ 

This program includes most of those elements designated as essential to 
competency-based teacher education programs. Competency area coordinators, 
have- specified five learning areas: . (1) psychoeducational- assessment and 



IS. 



progranndng,. (2) human .relaticjns and counseling, (3) curriculum development^ 
and -implementation, . (4)^ behavior managejnent, an'd (5) school- analysis^ and 
consultation. These five are a^ are organi^d in terms of 15 sub competency 
statements and Based on priorities generally rea^mmended in the literature 
Tor teachers of special- cHildren. Eadi of the 15 sub competencies is defined 
by statements of specific performance objectives which,, iif^^in , •are further 



described by statements of behavioral objectives*. (An exc^tiwi is. in .the 
area of curriculum development and implementation, where behavioral objectives 
are not yet available.) The training, program is comprised of an integrated 
schedule of seminars, piactite, and individual projects covering* a core set 
of objectives and designated electives, presented to the trainees .in advance 
of instruction. 

At the performance level, interns are allowed to recycle tasks as often 
as necessary until an adequate level of performance is reached. At the sub- 
competency level, the intern is evaluated by ^ans of a weighted integration 
of ratings from practice and seminars. First', each Competency area coordinator 
rates each intern on a 7-point scale (needs strengthening - effective - 
highly effective) for each subporapetency his/her area. Results are based 
on performance to explicit criteria., a3 well as unstructured observations 
and teacher-made tests. In addition, at the end of each practicum placement, 
the supervising teacher rates the ititem on the same 7-poiiT^t scale for each 
subcompetency s/he felt ttie student had opportunity to demonstrate. There 
are three practicax resulting in three evaluations. Clear criteria for levels 
of specificity of^he performance and behavior objectives are onj^^partial ly 
developed, although these crite;ria are made public to the interns in advance 
of evaluation dates. /» . " ' 

In' addition to evaluating the intern^^^o^/dge and skijls^ an. Attempt 
was made to assess th^ impact of the program on the^ntem^' ^attitudes and 



values. -Pre- and posttests were" administered CincluEing the Nttnnesota 
Teaching Attitude Inventory ,%IRO-*> Personal Orientation Inventory, Teacher . 
Practices Questionnaire. Profile of Organizational Characteristics, Problem 
Behavior Analysis, Specialized Fhroficiencies for Woricing with E:)tcept ional 
Oiildren and Qualification and Preparation of Teachers, of Exceptional ' Chi 1- 
dren). The Wilcoxon Mat ched^Pairs Signed-Ranks T^st was used to detennirie 
statistical significance of differences between pre- and posttest attitude 
scares. These lists were submitted to'outside experts for evaluation, ~ and 
several were found to be inappropriate. Generally, i% was concluded that ' 
variables measured were poorly defied, error of measurement was large, \md 



the small sajnple size affected the validity of results. Also, it may Rave, 
been unrealistic to attempt to measure attitude change in a selected group 



with high incoming levels df, the valued attitudes. A 'statistically significant 

•J 

increase in trainees' confidence in thejr valued competencies was ^pparent^ 

i • ^ ^ ' 

'^i> six of the seven sections in the specialized proficiejQcies scale. No 
differences occurred in' intern ratings on importance of these, ^^^iciencies. 

The competency area coordinators held weekly jneejtings to review and 
revise the curriculum. Both practicum supervisors angj interns rated the > ♦ 
importance of each competency and* subcompetency as perceived in relation to/ 
t;heir needs. The interns completed the program when they attained an overall 
rating of "effective" or "highly effective" in each of the 15 subcompetency' 
areas . , * " , ^ . ^ 

4:adi intern (1973-74) was required to attend five seminar^, one in each " 
competency -area. Also required were 900 hours' or 14 credit hours, of practi^a * 
conducted in three different settings. Interns rotated through tWQ, 7-week, ^ * 
ftract i ca :|BBpP^fal 1 , one at the Mark ;iWain S^ool .and one at cUiother sclibol-rf- 
bifsed. program. The third practicum was a*^6-week, full-time experience in'- 
the spring semester,' arranged on the basis of individual interest. and specific 



training ireeds. Finally, each^intern was" required to conjjlete two individual * 

projects.' -Elective projects were offered in each con^jetency area as well 

as in^cross-con?)etency areas. The program, then, was partially individualized" ' 

for the -trainees. 

' - ■ ' " '' > • - ■ 

.F.eedbfttk is an imp.ortant element in the program. In the. '1973-74 

schedule, there were, seven learning sequences-, four of which involved review 

and evaluation.^ The students also received three"' reports (the 7-poi"nt 

rating scale) during the year of progress toward meeting p^gram objectives. 

In -addition, weekly feedback from" and to interns on progra|( inqjlementation ., 

■ / ' ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' . • 

and progress was accomplished verbally pr in writing. Feedback resulted in 

continuous modification of schedules, requirements., and instructional format. , 
The project 's- purposes,' goals, and subgoals w^re presented in the ori^inai. 
program proposal, and the competency areas and their objectives were developed 
as interrelating components to. work- in a systematic, integrated fashion to 
attain those goals. The project emphasizes the outcome behaviors of the 
intems--.when they 'have achieved effectiveness in each required competency, ^ 
they have attained their goal. t 

The authors report that the curriculum is^ being organized into packets 
containing objectives, sequei^ced instructional units, learning activities, 
resource materials, and evaluation activities and criteria. 

Staff involved in the development, implementation, evaluation, and re- 
vision of the program's objectives, curriculum and assessment procedui^es in- 
elude: Mark Twain School and other school-based personnel, public school re- 
source persons, outside consultants, area specialists, past interns 'and . 
present trainees. 

The Mark Twain program is classified as an internship program rather than 
a university preservice program. ^B^ach of its graduates receives 32-34 hours in- 
service credit and special' education certification in the state of Maryland. 



^ Program Evaluation. 

Teachers applying for the Maik TWain Teadier Internship Program are 

subjected to a rigorous selectioiv proc^dipe. Ihe actual selection process 

- ' • • V ' , • t * ' ' • ^ ■ 

consists of two phases. Phase I is a review by a selectioii committee of 

(1) the applicant's perscaial folder, (2) the Mark Twain Supplementary 
Application 'Eonn, (3) personal references, and (4) group interviews; Phase 
II involves an intensive personal interview. This process resulted in the 
final selection of eight trainees in each of the two years. All of these 
interns had at least a B.A. , and by 1973-74, there was an additional re- 
quirement of a minimum of two years teaching experience. These trainees all 
completed the^program. The- directors chose to maintain these high selection 
standards because of the demanding nature of the program. Several applicants 
dropped out each year (6 out of 21 in. 1972-73 and 9 cTut of 27 in 1973-74) 
either ,because.^the program did not offer them sufficient finances or because 
it/ did not award an M.'A. degree. 

' Ihe . eight -member trainee group was the single experimental groiq) under 
study each year. There ^were no coritrol groups. Using a 7-point scale, the ^ 
interns completed a self-evaluation of their attainment of specific.com- 
petencies both pre- and post-training and provided reflections on their 
experiences. The median ratings for intern pre-post training self-evaluation 
of competencies showed increases of 1 to 4 points per item. Self-reflections 
* indicated trainees' inci'eased feelings of professional competence, self- 
confidence, and sQlf-ajwareness . 

y Iti addition, the intems were pre- and posttested using questionnaires 
and rating scales to determine the impact of the program- on their values 
and' attitudes. The intems also received three specific evaluations during 
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the year from competency area coordinators and from their practice si^ervisors. 
Evaluation measures included criterion-referenced measxjrement questionnaires 
and an observation rating scale. 

According to the final evaluations and the intems' self-evaluations, 
the trainees did successfully master program competencies. However, selected 
measures of attitudes and values did not show any significant change in the 
importance attributed to these specific attitudes and values by these 
teachers during the training program. 

In ,this program, the trainees were observed at the practicum sites in 
interaction with selected pupils, lliey were rated on their teaching per- 
formance in terms of the specific subcompetencies required, but there was 
no as.sessment of pupil performance as an outcome of teaching. 
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Project: * The Houston Plan: Retraining of Regular Classroom Teachers to 

Work With Handicapped Children Within a Regular Classroom Setting 

Director: C, Meisgeier 

Location: Houston independent School District, Houston, Texas 

P rogram Description 

The Houston Plan was a comprehensive training and. service delivery 
system in which the retraining of regular teachers was only one component. 
TTiis project and the specific training program outlined here were sponsored 
by the Houston Independent School District. The fundamental premise of the 
project was that all children deserve a special education. The traditional 
category system for funding and placement was eliminated, and attention 
shiftcrf to the identification and deveiepmeht of personalized instructional 
programming for allychildren by teachers who had completed the re-education 
program. Multiple placement options were available for any given child, 
with a general de-emphasis on self-contained classrooms for the children 
traditionally referred to as handicapped. The Houston Plan, with its 
Teacher Development Center concept, iftade use of ^'Behavior Skills Labs" and 
had two elementary schools and one high school spec^ically allocated for 
training purposes. 

The trainees participating in the Hotiston Plaji re-education training 

used protocol and other training materials while at the Teacher Development 

Center. .Field-centered training activities occurred in demonstration schools 

■/- ^ 
and, in the trainees' own schools. 

The training activities for any given trainee comprised a two-week 

work period (120 hours of :raining) with a one-week follow- p. The trainee 

participated in activiti'^ at th 3 Teacher Development Cer the Houston * 

Plan demonstration schoo:.s lis/her own school. A - regular 



r 
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teachers vc^re scheduled, to cycle through the Teacher tteveloBment Center in 
September, 1972, with conparable ntmbers to 'cycle through in later session's 
until all teachers in the district had completed the training. It was pro- 
jected that, for eve'ry 510 regular teachers, 1500 former special education 
students would receive personalized programming as a result ^of ^he retraininfr 

CBTE Criteria . 

Ihe, Hoiiston Plan incorporated many of the CBTE element 5 into its pro- 
gram. Teaching competencies were role-derived, specified in behavioral 

terms,, and made public. The objectives were expressed in terms of both *, 

/ . . . ■ - 

knowledge and perform^ance criteria. One example of Houston Plan objective* 
based upon knowledge Criteria is: "The trainee will be able to identify 
and list three categories of reinforcers^ " An example of an objective 
based upon performance criteria is as follows: Given a class' of children 
the trainee will set up an indirect reinforcemenjt system which includes the 
following:, Ca) behavior trainees will reinforce, (b) inconpatible behaviors 
the trainee will punish, (c) reinforcers available , (d) two schedules of 
reinforcement, (e) indirect reinforcers, (f) three week chart which includes 
one week of baseline and two weeks of intervention (select two criteria). 

These examples indicate that assessment "criteria were competency-based 

-* 

and »that specific mastery levels were required of trainees^ These CBTE - . 
elements were known to trainees prior to training, but information about 
actual assessment procedures and/or poli<5i^, e.g., the .evaluation proci^ss , 
Was not outlined. ' / ' 

Neither the nature of decision-making acti^vi^y in relation to tr::: lin^ 
material selection and evaluation nor the role of trainees in the deci : ion- 
making process was indicated; however, the emphasis placed on a multi- 
disciplinary sQ^rvice delivery syste^m .suggests a broad-l)ased approach. 
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service orientation/rather -bhan a research orientat 



ion was inferte€ i 



from 



available information 



Progression through -the trail 



program seemed to ,be fixed in terms of 



real time--two work weeks and bnerweek of follow up- -but progression for 

the ihdividual trainee within yhe^e real-time limitations was flexible and 

personalized. Tljafe Instructij^iVl program itself was delineate^! in terms of 
. • - ^ . 

praje.ctt training objective^, core performance objectives, and content objec- 

/ tiVes (acquired in the Behavior Skills *Labs) . Trainees having completed 

' the content ajid core perflbrmance pbjective^, were expected to return- to 
^ ' I ^ 

their schopls and complA;i:e project training objectives. An example of a 
project training objective foi lows : 



/ 



Each regular teacher will -be able 'to plan and develop individual 
student programming through at least four classroom learning 
center arctivitiesQiiring the school day. This objective includes 
• the preparation of instruction foriat Jeast three previously 
labeled special education students. (Meisgeier , /r973, p.^ffO) 

The Houston Plan for retraining regular teachers incorporates many of 
the implied CBTE characteristics. Individualization was achieved most ' 
directly when the trainee returned to his/her school to act as a change- 
agent , Feedbatk, a central component of the entire training process-, wa. 
in^plemented by the project staff who followed-up trainees in th'eir 'Tiome 
schools." The traifiii^g objectives of the Houston Plan suggested both a 
systematic^ approach to the retraining of regular teachers and an emph isi: 
on exit requirements. Modularaz tion was best reflected in Behavior Ski 



Lab activities.' 
Program Rvaluatior 

Although the is* 
program which ^invc 
.the Teacher Developmc 
available descriptive 



lar " :^training teachet*s was a high-vo Jir 

of larpe numbers of teachers thT^oUi 
evaluation data were reported ir 
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Meisgeier^ C. TF(e Jvuston plan: A proactive integrated systems plan for 
'education, ^t(^^. N. 'Oejio (Ed.)* Instructional alternatives for ex- 
ceptional children , jieston, Va. : Council for Exceptional Children, 
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Project Dissemination of Mental Retardation Services and Treatment Through 
Recruitment and Training of Rural Teachers 

Director:'^ JT'G. Morrey 

Locatiqn: Qiild Development Center, University of Idaho, Pocatello 

Program Description 

Idaho is a state with a dispersed ruril population. p\e focus of this 
project was upon training regular, inservice teachers in rural areas to 
provide effective instruction for mentally regarded c ildr-f^r. •hi" regulat 
classrooms., The content focus of 'the project suggerted a ^ag: \ostic re- 
scriptive teaching approach. Each teacher was ' - ccra ^t. e 

trainin project w^ith a specific set of gene- s . ^ . 

izing ; r.ild's program, con'ducting small ur .--5*^ru: . ■i:y^v::.' 

w' : • ~ Hn'd admir is trators . - 

' of the training' involved bet:. i:no edge — xi ^J\a 

i 

. \ .u ;hich were subsequently integrated r^rir.g ii i T ierc Cti.i. 

, f 

: children. These self-ccnt^:^ned training a- . ss occur:'- 
^ ' * 

:zn Jd classroom and in formal seminars. T'le tr::: .n; nvolve d ar 

eig; cay for 'five weeks; all but Ih hours pe - da: "^ent cire 

in iiid^'^^ktss rooms. - "'^ 

i ' - 

CBTE- Criteria \ \ 

' • ^- ' - r 

This project appears to have^ had %11 the essentia- c ■..■w. ts<»of - CBTE 
program. The bases for competency selection were authcritati e sources and. 
these were indicated in the project report. Competencies wer.. publicly 
stated and specified in behavioral terms. ' " , ^ 

•^Assessment criteria were competency-basec in terms jf riterion-rer- ^ 
erenced tests that the teacher had to complete daily .| lead ers peiVormance 
in lab class'rooms was not*. directly evaluated, byt ^te^athers were required to 
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document their own' activities in the classrooms -and to chart the progress ' 
o'f .individual children. Mastery levfels we/e indicated only for the criterion- 
. referenced tests. Trainees were not -'evaluated in terms of pupils' progress. 
Each teacher was required to complete a criterion-refe^nced test daily before 
beginning readings/ac^ ^-ies for\hat day. -^is entry performance was sub- 
sequently comparer - : :. - -.test complete: a: the end-^of the .-^y. Un- ' " 
satisfactory perform^:.. . :..5 ^©^:ond^tes-. - :uired the teachc-r to recycle ^ 

on specific material-. 



. Progression throu the -raining progrrr involved bloc ins truction in '* ^ 
seminars and completi: f icer^tical objecti all parti--- imts . How- . 

ever, each teacher hac incividualized pr-.. jm experienct w: .ch corresponded 
' to group objectives w^s a very ifitensi.7- short-term program, and all. 

teachers were frxpec :o finish in the allciite five week^r ^; 

Implied ^CBTE '.-ria. were also fairly w-: representative of this proj- 
ect. Teachers rec J cail; r^edback on tnez progress from^rssults on 
the criterion-ref^reTicsd test: . Pxogression through the program was systematic; 
direct interaction Vitn andi^ re^pongibiTity for instruction of children in- 
creased^ over time. ^ 

TvJo kinds of accountability information were indicated. Upon completion 
of the requirements, teachers were asked to evaluate the project, The 

number of pupils and parents receiving direct or indirect services as a re- 

■>■■• • . • 

suit of thisr project w^s reported. Fifty-eight preschool' children (direct 

contact), 61 paijents (periodic contact), and 40 elementary^level children . 
. (consultant Service) were seived by the seven project graduates who functioned 

as change agents in their local districts. \n addition, project personnel 
^remain'ed in corjtact with these teachers to provide additional^ assistance 

and receive information conceiving continuing needs. 

. ^ ■ ■ ' ' ^ . { . 

- 1 n Q 

K . . - ^ X a o 
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project was not field-centered, but the evaluation was. - Information^ 
related to the base for decision making was not indicated- Project participant 
did us^ a specific set of training materials but did not use protocols. 
Teachers did "not appear to hav^^ an active role, in decis^oi^making , but 
their responses to end-of-project questionnaires wer« considered in content/^ 
sequence ir.iOdifications . , . * 

Program Valuation > ^ ' : ^ 

Teachers were evaluated on tlleir knowledge of training content on 
criterion- referenced tests given daily. 'They were selected on -a non-random 
basis according to the following broad criteria: ■ C^) experience or training 
in education; (b) indication of^ interest in helping hjkdicapped children, " 
ascertained during a .personal interview; (c) residency in an area where a 
change agent/program'' expansion was projected; Cd) willingness to work fpr 
the 'Child Development Center. Documentation on pupil evaluation data was 
not included in the report, but teachers" were responsible for planning, ^ 
implementing, and rep'orting pupil progress dyring training. 

' Data analyses were descriptive (indication of percentages of^ accuracy on 
crtterion-referericed tests): no reliability information was^ reported. The 
only ins truine|it used, other than the criterion-referfenced^meaisurements , 
was the opinion survey given ^o' teachers following training. 

Ihe independent measure 'was the t:^aini1ig program, and the dependent 
measure was trainee groups perSforman.ee on' tests. The training cycle was ^ . 
instituted three times. During the^ first cycle thre^e trainees participated 
in and completed the training program. Another three trainees completed 
the program tkiring the second cycle/ Only/t^one teacher was.>»trainefd during^ 

third cycle. ,In 'the first cycle, 83% of the criterj.on-referenced tes,ts / 
hadUto be takbti a second time for teachers to achieve 90^o accuracy. By ^ 



con^jarison, with the secOTd cycle of three .teachers, cmly 22% of the t^st 
had toT)e taken a second time to achieve 9(L% accuracy. 

BiJ)liogr^phy 

Morrey, J. G. Dissemination of mental retardation seryices and treatment 
through recruitment and trainiijg of rurkl teacher^. Pocatello^ Idaho 
University of .Idahoci, Child Development . Cent e^* 1973. 




Project:. E^^R Program .Development : ESEA Title III, Ohio's *^ELPS*' 
Director: J. Noffsinger and J. Daiker* - . 

Location: Dayton, Ohio ' . ' i 

Program Descrip^tiorr ^ • ^ . , 

Ohio's "HELPS^' (Ohio's Handicapped-Educatior'-Learrers ' Planning' 
S'i^stem) is'^ state-wide ccMaput-er managed special education pupil resource 
^and t^a^her training system. It is composed of four computer-abased sub- 
^ systems: The- first^^^b are devoted to improving pupil instruction <a) 
through a data-b^-^e of gn^trp instructional modjiles adopted from the 
Coraputer-Based Resource Units System (CBRU*S) developed at Buffalo,- N.Y. , 
and (b) through a data-base of objective"^ for individual pupil planning, 
available through the Persisting Life Problems' Curriculum-Learning 
Resources file. ' " ■ ^ ' / 

The other two subsystems are devoted tb improving the instructions 



of professionals. ' The third subsystem' is the Competency-Ba^ed Inservicfe- 
'^achers Training System -(CBITTS) ^ which can be adapted j^t pteservice/ 
training bv universities . The information*, and modules contained in 
CBITTjS. are retrieved- through the Teacher-Competency LearniYig Resource ' 
.file which generates lists of learning resources for inservice training. 
Over a two-year dev^lopmervt . period , regional' committee? have identifie^l 
compete^ncies for inservice training and have developed a set of descrip- 
,tors for entry into the &yst.^m. The fourt^ sybsystem is the set of 
-Competencv-based training modules for curriculum consultants that ' * 
comprises the SFCTraC program (Meyen, Altman, Chandlex, 1973} - ^ 
increasing data^^1:)ase of rel(ivant training tnodules'and materials has 
also been incorj^orat cd t*nto the system. ' 
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CBTE Criteria * ' ; . ' . . ' , 

^The HELPS Project was designed as a CBTE program. While the primary 
focus up to- now has. been pnjrapid retrieval' of resources for special educa- 
-tl^ • pupil planning, the training materials available in the system are . c- 
modifltar. The systenf should eventually be capable of generating individiializefl' 
sets teacher training materials and modules. 

Program Evaluation ' ^ : . ; 1 

c Evaluation of eight training modules was 'undertaken during the 1974- 

75 School year. Committees , made up of universi<ty faculty and supervisory 

>^ ^ ' ^ . . \ ' /■ 

personnel' selected *topics ^or the development of modules and, in the process , 
were ilistrumental in-identifying the criteria for developing a nvCdule on 
v'Uf^^ule design'' wh|^ uti^zes the data and resources available in the system, 
f Approximately 50 teachers participated in this initial evaluation* trial of 
the system. Data were cofle^cted on teacher knowledge acquisition, and pupil 



change scores were obtained fo.r five of the eight modules . 

Bibliography 
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Project: Training Model for Cooperating Teachers in "Special Education: 
'Mental Retardation . \ 

Director:. J,' D. Strauch* ' 

Location: University of Connecticut, Storrs • 

. ' ■■ „ ■ / • ■ v • ■ ^- .• , . - 

Program Description - , ' . . . . 

At the outset .of the project, a thfee-weel^ sununer conference" was held 
for cooperating teachers , , school administrators, student, teachers , and 
university fg^culty. The %B workshop participants generated a list of role 
expectations which served' to point out discrepancies in perceptions of the 
student teacher/ cooperating teacher roles. A set of cooperating teacher 
competency statements was also developed from the role definition process 
and subsequently became the basis for a survey of competency ratings by 
teachers, student teachers, and trainers. 

Teachers selected for training were experienced special class teachers, 

■i 

recommended by principals. About half of this group had previously served 
as cooperating teachers. „ . , ' & 

Over the three-year span ofSihe project, 50 cooperating teachers were 
trained. During the first *year, 15 teachers participated in 13 day-long work- 
shops held during regular school hours. In the second year, "10 cooperating 
teachers met after school hours for 10 sessions, each of which lasted 4^ 
hours. Training time was further reduced in the third year, when 25 teachers 
participated in one workshop which lasted four hours. By the third year, 
cooperating teachers were provided with additional self-instructional 
materials that had been developed during the previous two years. 

There were five major objectives for the overall project, and each 
'^objective was implemented with varying^ degrees of emphasis over the three 



go, 
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year period. The project objectives were as follows: 

1. Develop a pool of competency statements or functions of cooperating' 
teachers, 

2. Delineate roles «nd expectations for student teachers, cooperating 
teachers, and college supervisors as they are perceived by these groups. 

3. Train teachers to identify, write, and utilize behavioral objectives. 

4. . Train teachers to observe and record s'elected teaching behaviors, 

.5, Tirain teachers to' use rating scales for feedback to student teachers, 

■■ ' i' 

CBTE Criteria * , . , 

The basis of competency selection for cooperating teachers was a survey 
of teachers, student teachers, and trainers. Training objectives were specified 
in behavioral tems, and in fact, a major portion of the program was devoted 
to training cooperating teachers to use and write behavioral objectives. 
Assessment was performance based and involved the use of observation in- 
struments by cooperating teachers, Coope rat irig^te ache rs also provided 
feedback to student teachers by means of rating scales, 

Ihe project was almost entirely fl^eld-centered, provided for input 
from both teachers and student teachers and protocol and training materials 
were used in training v>rorkshops. The program manifested a research orienta- 
tion and a number of program modifications were based on the evaluation 
data ob trained the previous year. « 

Program Evaluation 

The competency phase of the project produced a set of cooperating 
teacher competency statements that reflected the judgments and priorities 
of students, cooperating teachers, and teacher educators. Various studies 
of the remaining goals werej conducted, and the evaluation design changed 
according to the year of tlie project and the specific objective being evaluated. 
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Attainment of the objective ''identify, write, and utilize behavioral 
objectives** by the first-year group was evaluated by means of paper and 
pencil tests. A pre-post study found th^t 13 of 15 teachers improved in 
t these competencies as a result of workshop participation. Second-year 
teachers were required to utilize behavioral objectives in two curricular 
areas (reading and -math) for two pupils in their classes. A mean success 
rate for all 10 second-year teachers was reported. Measures of the success 
of implementation of objectives were criterion referenced and biased upon 
pupil achievement. Eight of 10 third-year teachers achieved criterion per- 
formance on a final test after completing an instructional module on writing 
behavioral objectives. a , 

Evaluation of the training program was conducted by means of Likert 
scales on aspects, of teachei* and student teacher satisfaction with the "pro- 
gram and its perceived value to the individual. In comparing project with 
non-project (contrast) teachers on specific performance tasks and on per- 
ceptions and judgments (concerning liaivei'sity supervision, evaluative con- 
ferences, etc.)> the project teachers tended to score higher, though not 
significantly so, in most instances. Likewise, student teachers of project 
cooperating teachers perceived their teachers and their experiences more 
positively than student teachers of non-project cooperating teachers, but, 
again, not significantly so. Open ended questionnaires and general evalua- 
tive comments submitted by program participants indicated that the trainees 
were satisfied with the workshops and believed that the total program had 
been beneficial to* them as cooperating teachers of special education students 

n 

J- 
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Project: Spec ^||^' ation Microteaching 

Director: T. M. ._ea*;w. R. Whiteside , 'E. G, aer, andD. ^L. Lindsey 

Location: S|ieci^l Education Mi.croteaching Clinic, Southern Illinois 
University, Edwards\(i\lle 

Program Description ^ ^ . ' . 

In this project, microteaching procedures were adapted for a special 
education teacher preparat orKpfogram and a microteaching clinic was 
established. Project dr nent included: (1) training ' roteaching 

staff, (2) design and pi on of modeling tapes, and -^u ng pf 

special education^trainees into the microteaching as a cor tent coordinated 
part of their course wor:;. In the. first phase of the pre am,- trainees 

participated in a weekly series of 60 minute microteachir cycle's (teach^ 

^^^^ 

critique, plan, reteach jid recritique) . Microteaching conducted' at 
the clinic- ^and lessons were tauglil^'to peers. In the secci, phase of the 
program, microteaching was conducted^in special education classes in. the 
local schools. •( ' ' 

The microteaching modules developed at SIU-E vary in length from 6 to 
25 minutes and trainees take up to one hour to complete th cycle. Prior 
to microteaching, the trainee receives instructional mate - :.als concerning 
the topic of the lessons to be taught, views the modelin: -ape, and discusses 
the JLessons wij:h a'^^critiquer. " The trainee then teaches the lesson to two 
ot\th'ree pe©]^^^ TTt^^^ritiquer .observes ana ev&luates the trainees' per- 
formance using' an ^e«luation checklist specifically designed for the given 
^minitourse. Criterion petformance is specified on each evaluation diecklist. 
The trainee and critiquer then view the videotape playback of the lesson 
and discuss the trainee *s performance and evaluation checklist outcome. If 
the trainee * s performance is unacceptable, the trainee recycles through the 
mini course until ci^terion performance is reached. 
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Since the critiquer is a key figure in the microteaching process, pro- 
vision is made for training of microteaching staff. The critiquers are 
graduate students with "varying degrees of^training and experience with , 
handicapped children" (Shea, Whiteside, et al., 1974). Each critiquer attends 
a 30-hour workshop prior to^joining the^ microteaching, aff. ,^ 

CBTE Criteria J ^ ^ 

me use of s^.mulation and minicourse instruction is a common trailing ,> 

feature of CBTE programs. Extensive development effort was expenlded in the 

production of thfe modeling tapes and accompanying instructional materia],. 

The modules are exportable and have been made available ^^r dissemfnation, ' 

J ■ - 

'Each minicourse was accompanied by" a trainee evalu^^tion form, sgid the 
trainees' ratings became the basi^ of subsequent revision of the minicourse. 
Competencies taught were selected by training faculty, and progress through 
each minicourse depended upon -demonstrated competency rather than time. 

Program Evaluation ' - , 

p 

Over a three-year period, half the special education students at SIU-E 

• r 

received four hours of lecture and four hours of microteaching per w6ek.^ 
The other half received four hours of lecture and for ^ours of participa- 
tion in a special class. All students were evaluated during student teaching 
for acquisition of the skills associated with the mj/^:rote^ching lessons. 

. Twenty different instructional modules were produce^which included: 
video modeling tapes, written protocols, and performance evaluation instruments. 
Over the three-year period of development and evaluation, 757 trainees 
participated in the microteaching program. Five hmdred forty-four were 
trained on campus; 213 participated in the loca^ schools. 

Two studies were conducted. The first examined the effect of vieXing 
-(or not viewing)/a^modeling tape prior to microteaching. Significant 
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differences (p > .05) between mean^ were pbtaine^ by the t-test for 6 out 

• *■ -' - ~ 

of 69 minicourses. In S of tho 6 cases the differences were in h( xpt ■ 

■.^ , ' . 

I J model tape');\in the othei ,.se, 



direction \favbrii 
absence of the mode. 
All teaching perforr l 
vided). Each trains Dei. 
performance differe: aly. 
each mini course. Eac. isoi 
CQnsiHered a separ ite ^xperie 
(minicourses). 

In a second i tu Vndc 
Student^ teaching, ::hc micro_. 
participation group (N = 86) 
differed significantly (p > . 



i to ^e superior to viewing tht cape. 
)y critiquer /(no' reli ability cata pro 
to work .td' criterion^performa ice 1 
L-e the trainee's first micsoJLessc f- 
a unique rating scale and wa^ the:^- 
:io comparisons Aere made across 1 

/ ■ 

-.1 

: d the ratings, obtained by trainee 
grc ip (N = 84) was compared with 
50-item rating Scale. * The two gro 
n 6 of the 30 items. 



Shea, T. M, , Whiteside , W, R, / 
r=^^^e ducat ion microt e-^^^hing , 
Southe^^ 111 livers: 



ography 



:ncr, E. G. , § Lindscy ^ 
Lc. Final Report, Edwa^ui: 
. 1974. 
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Project; ^litation Personnel Training Project 

Dire M. .Clark* and K. Edmonds 

hoc jniversity o?f Ktosas, Lawrence 

• Description , ^ , 



.i-.s training project is a series of apiproximat^^ -30 modules, beir 
tested with both preservice an(i iriservice trainee -populations attcndi: 
jnivorsity of kan^as ;and other ins titutions , , as well as^ with \se' 

■ \ - ' ^ / 

ci • ocdl -school systems in the ^Lawrence area. 

modules prspare teadiers, prostx^ctive teachers, 
-tf in generic skills appropriate for working wj .:r.. _ 



ainees may serve as teachers for such studer 
•^t- aiu ::::s'. Although the training content is gener- acate rice 

mos .:ees pj n to work or do work wi^^ EMR adolescents. ^ 

- ... : of thL :raining/iodules involve knowledG;e' acquisition or skill 
pevelopiTsnt , but several i^cently developed modules focus on implementat" 
/objectives in which knowledge and skills acquired in earlier mo les a™: 
integrated. , ^ ' 

Training er^ironments include the use of simulation, tutoring (onert - 
bne) , and the natui;a^ classroom. \he modules can be incorporated into universi 
seminars or used in more. independent contexts. Progression through modules 
is self-paced'; not ,all^ trainees are required or expjected t^o complete every 
module. ^ ' ' ~ . 

CBTE Criteria . ^ T 

Teaching competencies selected are derived from logic and the applica- 
tion of a systems approach^ developed by Budde (1972) of the University of 
Kansas. The resjilting competency clusters are then broken down operationally 



into tenr.. lal enabling and entr.y-level ol .. .ivcs. . 
specifiec in oehavioral terms and are ava. jjio -for 
before initiating work on any npdule. i 

Simi ar^y, ^assessment is competen^cy ::35 m 
'^f train.^ g. Mastery level? for Qompetenc 



ar.cic an 
trainee 

)0 



but| valiaav 



research Is being conductec 
:o deteiTninerir^alistic^ maf: 



■5 

'IC 



tesz .items , is gei. 

to corresp6nd j 1. q: 

H d fo: :nrough preVes.ting, -an^^ trr 
I : ~T determines which specific components 

: A l^rainee who tests high on an;^^ ")ret 

tl. esponding module. This does not zluc 

object^ /es, frr which there are no pretests. ogr 
^^odules ^anr s^.r^es of modules are based or 



.-jt 



ce- ill 



ves .. 

xman on 
. trainee 

be e: ^nr-^ 



rat-. 



rciat-.i... CETE 



:n - r.;!^ Mri.- !:ions . 

Tl.rse ncaules can be described as meeting ai impl 

-ract jri::tics, with the possible excepti'jn of t f iei -cer. :ered element. 

0 .ly the implementation- related modules involve . rect lelc -centered input. 

However, since many of the individuals par.ticipa: ng in the field-testing 

of these modules are in actuality "in the field/ chis may be an arbitrary 



distitiiCtian. 



Program Evaluation . / 

The scope of evaluation is comprehelsive and isi integral part of the 

entire mc^dule development cycle. For example the ^ ijxt for evaluation 

has inqluded the use of symbolic, simulated, cc tr ^d and ng^t: al evaluation 

paradigms, ^nd all pre-post assessment is criterioi referenced. ♦ 



' ; Small, control!, 
testing of these mc 
es,tiriiate of the t 
are^^based oj;r data - 
i>;attei:ns , but hot . 
• Pupil Vjalidation gxcj^ps hay. 
tion groups are beir:.j7 einpioy 
module competencies 

The basic^desi: ^ ^:Ta: teeing ir 
using paper and penc bating scale, 

also used, but the :c i^::ts 
vere not indicated, i nter~r 



oopul^tions i 
ofttrolygrbui. 
between 600 
ainee knowl'e: 
nvironment c!" 
z been 'us^d . 
to determine 



•een involved in "cbe field 

. ; 't)en anr iiide The 

/ " 
^00. 'Effec: iv^^ne^s criteria* . 

-'4 

attitude^', ar.^ i: \avior , 
C4.e., pupil prcg^-ess). 
as indicate^d, iduit V/^tlida- > 

opriate mastei^ levels f of ^ 



test-po'sttest Tjaradigm'i 
..•servatioT^ ^vstfjm are 
ch these i. rumentation ^re used 

r -eliability ^hese latr orms of in- 



strumentation^has 'been astimat:.. is .10. 

Data analysis has been der r iptive; the us: ::f percer:* :^ has been ^. 
the most frequent forii: of da:a ^sentation. 

The independent variabi ) i^ nodule-delivereu knowledge ana performance- 
based training; the dependent measure is trainee performance, ^sults have 



been positive, 
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Project: The. Special Education Curriculum 'Training .Center' (SECTrac) Project 
/" for Preparation r>f Curriculuih Consultants ' ' . • 

Direfctor: E. L;' Meyen, R;' Altman, * 'and e; M. Chandlei^. ■ 

-Locatiqn University of Missouri, Department of Special Education, Columbia, 
" \ \ Missouri ' " . f ' ■ ^ ^ ' . , 

r \- - - ,> , -. • ■ ■ ■ 

Prograra description * ' , , ' ^ . ^ 

' - " ' . ' - ' 

The SECTrac (Special ^ Education Curriculum Consultanjts)^ ^/project is a ^ 

modular competency-'based pjogram for the preparation ' of curriculum con- 
sultants. The development phase^-tff the prog^jam cohsisfed of the establish--. , 
ment of an empirical basisv for the identification of competencies and the , 
production of instructional modules. The modules were designed to* provide ^ ' 
trainees with the knowledge and skills required for competence in consulta- 



tion relative to the development, evaluation and training of curriculum. 



^Tiis 



instruction, materials, and support services . The sKills developed were 
on-categorical and generic to' a wide range of educational programs. 
In order to obtain empirically derived competencies ^orl:raining 
curriculum consultants, a survey study was undertaken. A stratified random 
sample of 720 regular and special education pe'iSonnel in an 11 state area 
was sent questionnaires. Ratings were obtained of the importance and * 
trainability of items iji the questionnaire on^the role of Curriculum con- 
sultants for exceptional children. The result was the identification of 100 ; 
orthogonal competency statements, which served as the basis for writing 

curriculum objectives. ■ 

^ .■ 

The 100 competency statements were rated according. to their perceived 
importance by 587^ field personnel. Each competency was rated on a 5-p6int 
scale and enabled the determination of <Lhe perceived relative importance of ^ 
each. item. -Trainability /Ratings were also obtained. The majority of re- 
spondents viewed 76 of the competencies as primarily, trainable through job / " 



• / ^ 'I ' ' ■ • • • • 

training, 15 competencies primarily trainable through on -campus ins t ruction / 

^ s *^ * ' " 

andv 3 competencies as primarily^ the function of self-growth. 

A panel of specialists in curricuttun and special education was asked 

to apply a'^modified Q-^ort to the 100 competencies. The results were used ' 

to organize thef competencies into five function and five context dimensions. 

The. five curriculum relevant functions were: Evaluating, developing, train- 

ing, advisi^v aJ^d serving as liaison. Each of these' functions was seen as 

generic to the \five cohtexts o£ curriculum, ' instruction , materials and 



media, communication processes, and support ^lystems . 

/■^^ 

As a consequence of the clustering procedu^^e, competencies' were /assigned 

• \>' ■ ' ♦ / \ f ^ 

"to cells', constituting a function-context matrix. Each of the function-con- 
text designations was identified as' a potential module composed of from on§ « 
to 11 competencies. Each competency component was then further reduced into^ 
two or more behavioral objectives. A typiical module was composed of 
approximately five competencies, each competency va^ i composed of about four 
competency components, and each competency component was compo^d of about 

N 

four behavioral objectives. Thus, the typical module was composed of 
approximately 80 ^^functionally related behavioral objectives.** 

TTie modules were then produced and field-tested, and a training program 
was initiated, at the University of Missouri, Columbia. The training program 
is offend on a degree or non-degree i)asis. A number of the modules are 
also integrated as course offerings in the special education graduate'^ 
training program. 

CBTE Criteria -^-^ ! 

The^project' wa^ oesigned^t the outset as a performance-b'ased training 
program. Tltfe content of thetmodules is based on specific competencies 
identified througlr sampling expert opinion. The modyles specify the ^ 

/ . . . i i y . • 
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settings for the de.velopment of competencies, some 'at which aA univei:*sity— 
based and others locat^^d it\ the field;. ' 'jjrainees are able to specify ^their 

own competency goals by selecting from anion g the available mc^dules;- All' 

' "4 ' - ' ' ' 

modules/ contain criterion-referenced assessments designed for trainee- ^elf-. 

evaluation and pacing. > ^ * ^ ' 

*- The modules have been designed according to. a systems .model , and each 

■■■I ■- ; ' - - y 

of the^ 13 c6mpleyed ip^odules includes tlie following elements: ^ :/ ' / " 

1. Statement of competeTibies the module is designed to develbp, the • 
.^'setting for completion of the module (i.e., field or ctopus) , and time 

estimated for completion. . - 

2. Statement of slope of the modtile and its relationship to overall 
program. | ^ . r 

3. Competency components subsumed under the module. 

4. Specific instructional objectives stated in behavioral terms. 

5. The experiences, resources, and information required by the 
trainee to master the content of the module are detailed in the 

^ V "teaching element** of the module. The information is organized in 

terms of instructional objectives with self-assessed criterion measures 

* • . . 

for trainee evaluation of achievement, A content plan is included 

which det'^ils activities, information, and assignments to be carried 

out dn development of competencies. ^ ^ 

A remediation alternative is available for trainees who do not meet 

criterion performance^. Successful completion of all objectives in the 

module constitutes prima facie evidence of mastery. 

Program Evaluation • 

Each module contains an Instructors Manual'- with provision for recording 
the evaluation criteria for trainee performance. Each trai^^ who comr . 
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pletes a moduli has thus performed to criterion. No independent evaluation 
measures^wfere applied, and no other level of program evaluatio^i was con- ^ 
templated in the design of the project. Tlius, it is not possible to make 
any inferences about the transfer effectiveness of the ^Egii^ii^g program. 

However, the program has strong face validity, in that the training objec- 

\ - ■ ■ ' • ■ 1 ■ ' . > ■ ■ • 

tives were empirically derived and materials were systematically field 

tested and modified cUiring devel6pment. ^ • 

The modules have^ been adopted by a number of regular and special 

education training programs and are currently available for. continued 

dissemination. - . > 
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Project: A Two-Year Study of the Effects of a CBRU Workshop on Instructional 
Decision-Making 

Director: D. Sylves* and J. Wolf 

Location: State University C6llege, Buffalo, New York 

Program Description ' - . 

This project was a two year study of the effects of a CBRU ^CComputer- 
Based Resource Unit) workshop on the instructional decision making of pfe- 
service special education trainees who were being trained to serve educationally 
handicapped children^ in unspecified locations. The six-week (3 hour per day 
for 30 days) workshop focused on general knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
believed to be important and relevant to the education of educationally 
handicapped children. Follow-up evaluation of the participants occurred 
during their student teaching situation in the following school year. 

The rationale for this* project centered on the notion that the actual 
process of developing a computer-based resource unit (CBRU) is, in itself, 
a valuable educational experience for preservice tjsachers. lywas hypothesized 
that the following behaviors of workshop participants would be positively 
modified: Ca) ability to identify and write behaviorally stated objectives; 
(b) ability to prescribe for given objectives, relevant instructional 
activities and materials which are appropriate to the student's individual 
difference; (c) an improved self-concept; (d) utilization in student-teaching' 
assignments of materials, activities, and grouping procedures which indicate 
individualization of instruction; and Ce) demonstration in student teaching 
of greater pupil participation as indicated by verbal interaction. These 

teaching competencies were developed as essential to the teaching of educa- 
< 

*Telephone communication 6/5/75 - . 
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tionally handicapped children. They were specified in behavioral terms and 
made avaiV^ble for pro-am participants. 

The program covered a period of two years, and the assessment procedures 
were somewhat modified after the first year evaluation. In general, assess- 
ment criteria (made .public) were based on^ specified teacher competencies. 
However, specific mastery levels, if required, were not indicated. In year 
one, written tests were developed to measure hypotheses "a*' (write behavioral' 
objectives), "b" (prescribe activities), and *'c" (self-concept). A modified 
rating scale was used to evaluate teaching performance "(hypothesis "d") • 
Finally, hyp-othesis "e" (pupil^participation and interaction) was assessed 
by the FGESS modification of Flander's Interaction Analysis, Pre-, interim-, 
and posttests were administered. ♦ 

In year twa, the written tests were modified, the Perceived Individualiza- 
tion of Instruction Scale was utilized, written lesson plans were required 
and evaluated,, and the FGESS modification of Flander's Interaction Analysis 
yas used. Again, pre- , interim- , and posttests were administered. Assess- 
ment procedures for both years were performance-based and ^accounted for 
attitude changes and acquisition of knowledge.. 

CBTE Criteria 

Participant progress through the program was determined both by 
demonstrated competencies and by course completion in the six week time 
period. • 

This program met the majority of criteria. for a competency-based teacher 
education program. The program allowed for individualization, both in 
developing the CBRU components and, certainly, in practice teaching. Feed- . 
back was supplied through discussions, tests, and rating scales. However, 
it was not indicated whether the student and the program were held accountable 
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for the student's demonstration of specified competencies before the student 
completed the program. Particip^tiori in both experimental and control groups 
was voluntary. 

Although training was based at the University, extensive evaluation * 
and trainee follow-up was conducted in the field. Decision making by pro- 
gram directors concemed-the format and objectives of the workshop only. 
There was a great deal of student input into the actual ^[xrocess of CBRU 
"development, and students determined the organization and content of the 
unit. The only constraint upon student input was the necessity of adhering 
to a computer compatible format. 

Program Evaluation ' * ' ^ " , 

In each of the study's two years, 30 exceptional education students 
completing their junior year were randomly selected for the experimental 
group and particlj^ation in the workshop. In addition, 30 other students in 
special education were randomly selected as the control group. Each trainee 
was administered pre- and posttests; the experimental group also took an 
interim test as a measure of inunediate progress after completion of the 
workshop. ' 

During the two years, participants' progress was assessed in terms 
of criterion-referenced measurements, including written tests, observation 
and attitude \scales on individualization, and writtefi^ lesson plans. Methods 
of analysis included multivariate analysis of ' variance , a matched t-tech- 
nique, t -tests, and multivariate analysis of covariance. 

It was hypothesized that participants would attain higher scores on 
measures of relevant cognitive content, on self-concept, on application of 
skills in a classroom situation, and on classroom verbal interaction. The 
results from year one and year two indicated that the experimental group 
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scored significantly higher on the cognitive measures. The experimental. . 
group also tended to. have higher means on the affective measures, although 
the differences w^re not alyays significant. 

A student teacher rating scale and the modified Jaspn (a, sign system 
observation instrument) scale failed to show significant differences in 
classroom application in year one. It was concluded that the lack of re- r/ 
liability of the untrained observers produced excessive error. Therefore, 
the year two study used written lesson plans and the Perceived Individualiza- 
tion of Instruction Scale (self-administered) for assessment, which resulted 
in the experimental group's scoring significantly higher than the control 
group on ti\e classroom application variable. 

The year two e3q}erimental group also scored significantly higher than 
the control group on the classroom verbal interaction variable, altliough 
these differences were not 'significant during the first year. 
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Project: Con?)uter .Applicatj.ons in the Field of Learning Disabilities 
Director: J. Lamer* and J. Schuyler 

Location: Northwestern University, Department of CommunicaAve Disorders, 
School of Speech, Evanston, 111 

Program Description 

This Drogram was designed for preservice training of graduate students 
in special education. Its\focu5 is -the acquisition of knowledge and 
skills necessary in the diagnosis and remediation ofl^aming problems in 

' / ■ 

learning disabled children.y It provides simulated experiences of clinical- 
teaching processes through the use of computer modules. The program ex- 
tended over a period of four quarters or four 10-week units. Two courses 
were offered: ^1) simulation of the di^agno^^lc &nd clinical teaching pro- 
cess and (2) a computer course for specialists in learning disabilities and 
related areas. 



CBTE Criteria 



The authors of this program believe the primary aim of learning dis- 
abilities programs in universities should be training in diagij^sis and re- 
mediation of children's learning problems. In line with this position, the 
specific objectives of two-year program werQ : (1) to develop interactive 
computer programs that would simulate the. diagnostic and clinickl -teaching 
processes and to implement such procedures within the curriculum of the 
learning disabilities program and (2) to develc^ a model for a course that 
would introduce the learning disabi lities specialist to certain funddmental* 
of computer technology and to implement such a course within the learning 
disabilities curriculum. The program was intended as a bridge between and 
a supplement to the theory courses and practice. 
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The final report lacked sufficient 'data for a thorough evaluation in 
terms of criteria for competency-based teacher education programs. There 

■ • • • . ' I " ■ 

was no information on whether the general objectives were defined and 
specified in behavioral t;erms or if these were made public before enrollment 
in the course. Little information on evaluation procedures is available. ^ 
It is not indicated whether the assessment criteria were competency-based^ 
whether specified m^Pery^ levels were required, or whether assessment pro-* 
ce dure s were made public. It was reported that in the clinical teaching 
simulation, tTSw^e^is Were evaluated in terms of how their teach:f.ng decisions 
compared with the responses of a group of staff and faculty in the clinics. 
A weighting system was develope^-T^d "the student -wasi. given both an overall' 
score and a score Cpercentage) in each of seven areas, 'the student was 
also given the mean class sc6res and those of tlie faculty ^gro up for com- 
parison purposes. ' / 

Evaluation of the overall program was obtained through attitude , * 
questionnaires regarding the clinical teaching simulation course and the 
computer course. These questionnaires were also completed by six local 
learning disabilities teachers and then ^several who attended woilcshops 
familiarizing them with the program as a validation group. These assessment 
procedures account for attitude change rather thaui acquisition of knowledge. 

The trainees spend a specified amount of time with the computer and in 
class. Their progress through the program is based on course completion 
rather than demonstration of specified competencies. 

There is some individualization in the training prograjb. The computer 
feeds back information requested by the trainee. Thus diffet^t information 
may be supplied to different students working with the same "child.*' Also, ~ 
each trainee independently designs his/her "child's" program. Feedback is ^ 

i 
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continuously siq)plied by the computer, which answers the student's questions ■ 

and also provides information about the progress of the "child." Feedback 

by faculty members is provided at the termination of the course. ^ 

Both the diagnos-tic-clinical course and the computer course are well 

modularized. The trainee can progress through the computer units at his 

own pace. However, it is not indicated. wheliker the progi^ accounts for 

the traipee's having successfully mastered the desirable competencies by 

^ "... 
completing all of the modules. There is student input through l^e ^alua- 

^ ' I- 

tion procedure which provides the basis for program revisions. 

Program Evaluation « • ^ 

The trainee group completed Attitude questionnaires before and after 
draining. In the clinical teaching course, aft analysis employing a correlated 
t-test was performed on 19 cases to measure attitude Ranges regarding the 
use of the computer in teacher training and the understanding of the' diagnostic- 
remedial process through computer simulations. In addition, a validation 
groiip of six learning disabilities teachers evaluated the program. A correlated^ 



^ t-test was also used in the analysis of 15 cases in the Computer course. 

^ . *• . 

There is no available data regarding the procedures for selecting trainees. 

, Jhe program's reported positive results indicated a signi ficant^ ^ umge 
in trainee attitude regarding the usefulness of the computer in teachih' 
training and the understanding ^of the clinical teaching process. 

The course involves only simulated teaching experiences and at no time 
requires the .trainee to perform be^re live students. Generally, the student 
must show that s/he understands the process^ of diagnosis and remediation of 
' learning problems, though some specific teaching skills are included, the 
program directors did not intend for these two courses to replace either the 
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theory or practicum requirements, rather the courses were intended .to 

V 

supplement these requirei^nts and act as a bridge tyetween them. 
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Project: Methods and Materials Consultant ' " 
Director: Welch 

Location: Olathe United School District, Olathe, Kansas 
Program Descripticn 

, ^ The Educational' Modulation Center, sponsored by the Olathe United ' 
' School District,, offered auramer and academiic year stipends to train in- 
service teachers as itinerant Methods and Materials (M^ § M) Consultant/ 
Teachers. The students to be served are emotionally disturbed arid/or 
learning disabled. Previous work with such children was desired of pro- 
spective trainees, although not necessary. . 

Teachers were trained to be consultants to iNegular teachers The j - 
center's training orientation is the use of behavior modification with 

emphasis on the development of individualized instructional prescript ions 

♦ 

Ihe traimng format is a three-week workshop in which participants re7 - 
ceived course material related to the following areas: (a) specific diagnosis 
• (b) educational prescription, (c) orientation to 'us^ of prescriptive materials 
laboratories, and (d) behavior management techniques. The workshop is ^ 
offered for three consecutive wfeeks in the summer or during tb'^e non-con- 
secutive weeks during the school year. Trainees wh'ttx elect^he former 
training option are also assigned a practicum with an itinerant M § M con- 
sultant; the trainees who select the academic year trainee do nof take a 
practicum. Thus, knowledge-skill integration is systematically controlled 
for summer trainees only, who work with M § M consultants assigned to. 
teachers in 'functioning classrooms. 

The program is independent of any 'university^credit system, tut teachers 

may apply to the University of Kansas for graduate ^^credit. on an individual 

. s' 
basis. . ' 
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CBTE Criteria ' ^ 

. It is diffictilt to rate the degree/ to which this program is competency- 
based, because the focus, of the avafl^le material was on the description of 
the service aspects of the M § M teacher role, rather tj^an the charactei^^ of 
training. N^^ainee's terminal competencies are specified in termin/l be- 
havioral terms, blrt criteria for assessment of perform^ce of these or in- 

tenm competencies were not indicated. Similarly, no information/ is avail- 

'\ 

able abo\it related or implied JCBI'E criteria. 

Evaluaticm ^ / ^" 

Comprehensive tracking of child progress is an integral part of M 5 M 
activities. It is used *to assess the effects of M § M interventioi). in terms 
of the pre- and posttest performance of each child on four criterion measures 

reading, arithmetic, spelling, and a teacher' rating of the' child's behavior. 

^ I ' . 

f ■ 

The use of pupil performance^ scores appears to be validation indices of the 



M 5 M training process. 
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* Discussion and Conclusions 

Program Descriptions 

The patterns observable in the training programs reviewed here suggest 

both common philosophical "bases and also' distinct Administrative ^ref- 

- ■ ' ^ ' . . vi . . • • ; 

erences and instructional orientations.' These patterns are noi unique to 

* \ r ■ , 

CBTE. They reflect trends also disceinible in tije larger special education 

t 

community, e.g., mains tre aming, ^oncategoilcal tpainilfig, diagnostic-pre- 

^ ' { ' \ 

scriptive teaching. v ' - ^ 

Development of CBTE prograris in mafiy of the training institutions 
occurred at the undergraduate level, with expansi^ to master's level degree 
programs. An ijl^idergraduate program seems to permit more time to provide 
truly integratW training activities, to collect{data fd^r, program revision, 
and to collect long-term follow-up data. Those graduate programs attached 
to universities with undergraduate programs , or those whiJch allow more tjian 
one year for master's training, seem to be the most highly developed. 

The number of inservice training programs sponsored by school systems 
is probably on the incr^a^e, particularly in terms of direct assistance to 
regular teachers with handicapped children in their classrooms. However, 
such programs have not been extensively documented or formalized and/or do 
not project a CBTE format. Those inservice prograpis included in this review 
appear to be well received by participants and very responsive to teacher 
heeds. z 

The categories of pupils to be served, as well as the instructional 
setting in which they are found, " suggest a high degree of commonality across 
programs and level of training. Trainees tend to receive noncategoiical or 
cross-categorical' training and are thus equipped to function in multiple 

settings. These factors complement the content focus of training, which 

/ 
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most often takes the form of diagnostic, prescriptive/clinical teacl^ing, • 
Trai^es t>fpically are expected to acquire generic^teaching skills within the 
context field training, but also increasingly throu^ the use of i!linicour/es 
and interactive modules, e.g., CATTS. Only two ot the programs- reviewed re- . 
fleet a strong behavior modification orientation, but this^'may Be due^'to 
selection bias. ' " . ' . *' 

.Most programs include both knowledge yquisition and skill development 
objectives, but integration of knowledge and skills *(e.g. , coordination of 
course' content with practica) is apparent in only about half of the programs re- 
viewed. Lack^of integration-^the weakness most o^ten reported by trainees' and 
pr6gram directors--is also considered the most difficult weakness to eliminate. 
Prbgrams most successful at integi^ion have been those in which course work' 
afld practica occurred simultaneously, with course work complementing and 
supporting skills used while teaching. Typically, course work^ (knowledge objec- 
tives^ precedes practica; skills develop'in practica independent of cotirse work.^ 

Training environments usually include natural classrooms and,^"to a lesser 



^xtent, laboratory classrooms. Only two programs, Indiana and Northern Iowa, 
require trainees to work through a systematic gr action of instructional re- 
sponsibility, i.e., tutoring, siiiall group instruction, entire class. Course 
work usually occurs in seminars and, when associated with school-sponsored . 
inservice training programs, ofte^j takes place in a teacher retraining center 
or school building rather than at a university. ^ 

About half of the training programs report using modules, but it is 
difficult to determine what portion of the program is modularized. Most 
programs which detail the content and sequence of their curricula support ^ 
thfe modular approach but indicate that the time and effort associated with 
adopting a total modular format is prohibitive. For ^he most part, curricula 
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information teijds to V^fleict a format in transiti6n between traditiona^ course 
fonnats and legitinjfete modular formats. ' . 

Three programs report usinfg workshops, but the functions of these 
. wprk^hops vary acf «^s the programs . At the University of Northern Iowa, 
woricshope aroused to Orient cooperating (supervising) ^achers to the 
undergradyate training program/procedures . The workshops af the State 

University College at Buffalo is a six-week program in which a curriaifum 

. - • '? ' ^ 

unit for a competency-based retrieval uni^^is generated. The programNat 

th6 University of 'ffonnecticut is similar but lasts over an extended period 
(42 weeks). ^ The i/service project at the University of Connecticut was 
developed to train teachers to be effective supervising teachers. After- 
school woAshops are used to explai^i relevant ^coitent and t^emonstrate * 
desir^le skills. While attending the aj^ter-school workshops, the cooperating 
teachers also work with student teachers in their respective classrooms. 

The. programs reviewed reflect a high degree of variability in delivery 
systems; even so, they all approximate a CBTE format to some degree. This 
suggests that the CBTE model can accommodate a wide range of settings and 
training orientations and is therefore not necessarily restrictive. 

CBTE Criteria 

The available data indicate that most CBTE programs re^y primarily oti 
authoritative sources for the basis of competency selection. This fact, 
however, does not impede the generation of comprehensive clusters of com- 
peten-cies, nor does it restrict the utility of such clusters. Once com- 
petencies are generated for training programs, most programs are willing to 
subject competency statements to public scrutiny. 

The breakdown in any training program related to CBTE criteria typically 
occurs when pVograih developers ir directors attempt to specify mastery levels 
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for knowledge and/or performance objective. Those who are successful tend 
to focus on artifical .and/or ijSolat|e^^ assessment criteria which lend them- 
selves to easy record keeping paradigms . In addition alth^ough performance 
criteria are stipulated, they are often , arbitrarily determined. The issue 
of assessment criteria and determination of mastery levels is one which 
suggests the^pressing need to/incofporate empirical processes in the design 
and implementation of CBTE training. An empirical basis for setting mastery 
levels^ an(^ prescribing the context/in which performance occurs would not be 



as subject to trial and error.' 

On the issu^spf progression through trainj.ng programs, this review 
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ndicates that most programs tend to work under fixed time limits [(e.g.., 
intermediate and final termination points, such as the semester system), 
but a great ''deal of flexibility is possible within these limits, especially 
if training is totally under program control (e.g., the last. two years of 
an undergraduate program, with^all other course work completed) . Some very 
innovative inservice options which cope well with the schedules of teachers 
have been developed by the 'prrograms reviewed here (University of Idaho: 

i . . . ■ ♦ 

Mark Twain Infership Program, Olathe, Kansas.) ' 

In terms of iijiplied and related CBTE critefia, most programs provide 
a fair amount of indi vidualization • and incorporate some form 'of feedback. 
In addition, most programs are systematic, modularized, and employ field-- 



based experiences . These three p/articular characteristics were probably 
present to s^one ^xtent iAi traditional training programs supplanted by CBTE 
format5^ arid probably can be identified in numerous programs that continue 
.to project traditional orientation. Therefore, the most salient related 
and impliedi cliaractei'istic? of CBTE are those which distinguish CBTE from 
traditional \options , i.(t,, the form and freqpency of student/program . 
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accdunt ability built into ^he training system, and the emphasis placed on 
empirically based program revision. Only a few programs seem highly 
developed in these areas. The fact that a few diverse training programs 
reflect such high standards in terms of accountability, protocols, and pro- 
gram revision suggests that such goals are eminently attainable. 

Program Evaluation 

A great deal of variability is reflected in evaluation para^gms across 
programs, and this variability holds for descriptfons of evaluation programs, 
designs, and results. Although the context of evaluation in most programs 
suggests a progression from the symbolic (knowledge) to the natural (real 
classroom), the progression does n^ necessarily produce a hierarchy of skill 
attainment . 

' V ' ■ ■ • . 

Programs which integrate evaluation environments in a logical progression 
often report gross evaluation data in summarized form. Occasionally, 

r 

attitude data are offered as the major support, for program justification or 
effectiveness. Only two programs cite pupil change data as evidence of 
program effectiveness, although three others report using pupil change 
data as a additional means of determining program effectiveness. 

In the design of program evaluations , only three programs employed con- 
trol" groups in determining program effectiveness, and selection of trainees, 
across most programs is nonrandom. k pretest-posttest design appears to be 
most popular for trainee evaluation; this design and the time-series method 
are^used .most often in those evaluation(cp^radigms which include pupil change 
data. \ ' ■ V ■ 

Criterion tests , opinion surveys, and rating scores are the most frequent 
foms of instrumentation used, probably because these methods lend themselves 
readily to descriptive summarization, i.e., percentages. Reliability, when 
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reported, is usually associated with inter-rater stability. 

It appears that program' evaluation, that is, total evaluation, is often 
an afterthought in program design and implementation. Although extensive 
trainee evaluation accompanies a CBTE program, this is often reflected only 
in summary fashion as attitude change or percentage levels on a series of 
criterion- referenced tests. Performance evaluation data are often founded 
on unreliable instrumentation. Pupil change data are infrequently reported. 
New documentation processes seem most warranted if special education programs 
are to achieve relevant accountability systems that facilitate effective 
•decision making at all levels of teacher training. 

Conclusion ,^ - 

Variety and commonality in structure, substance, and emphasis were re- 
flected in the programs reviewed here. The programs also suggest the pro- 
blems and strengths inherent in the development of a CBTE format. The final 
chapters are van attempt to generate a set of . guidelines and recommendations 
for those interested in CBTE program development and revision, and for those 
concerned with improving research in teaching. If the focus'of both interest 
groups is better trained teachers, then such groups should engage in com- 
plementary and interactive efforts that will facilitate the identification 
of innovative training paradigms and validated teaching skills. 
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CHAPTER IV . ^ 

DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS: 
Teacher' Pehavior Research and CBTE 

From a CBTE perspective the purpose of research on teacher behavior is 
to provide an empirical .iiasis for the selection of appropriate comj^etencies 
and for the assessment of' "good" teaching for teacher training. The Best 
criterion for judging the utility of specified observable teacher behaviors 

* ■ . • 

is the effect of such behavior on the growth of handicapped pupils. Hence, 
an empirical base for CBTE in special education would constitute the 
identification of a. set of teacher behaviors which have been demonstrated 
to have significantly interacted with the characteristics of handicapped 
pupils to enhance the growth of objectives for such pupils; Our review of 
the research literature clearly indicates the absence of such a ftpdy of 
empirically determined competencies ' in special education--or for regular 
education for that matter. 6oth pre and inservice teacher training 
programs throughout the United States are currently in various stages of 
developing facets of CBTE progrkms with virtually no .obje-ctive basis for 
supporting the competency statements which "^serve to dc^in. their operational 
objectives. HenceT most existing training programs in . al education are 
predicated on criteria from needs assessments which may be unrelated to 
pupil growth criteria (i.e., professional biases, philosophical commitments, 
percpetions of school administrators, etc.). 

As we review the body of literature available in special education it 
is apparent that relatively few researchers have focused their attention 
on relating specific teaching behaviors to the growth of handicapped pupils . 
Further, those few attempts to uncover relevant teaching behaviors have" been 
for the most part unsuccessful. Research in teacher behavior has had, as 
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a result, virtually no impact of the field of teacher training in special 
education general l/rv-nor on CBTE specifically. 

Securing An Empirical Base for CBTE Through Teacher Behavior Research 

In this section we will attempt to present some critical issues which 
must be addressed if an empirical bdsis for CBTE in special education is 
to be achieved. 

The Role of Theory in Teacher Behavior Research . Our review has * 
revealed a paucity of theory directing research efforts in this area. The 
serious researcher is frequently faced with the necessity of developing a 
conceptual framework to guide the selection of potentially '*high pay-off 
variables to study. This process necessitates activity of a theoretical 
nature which; frequently has no obvious relationship to the current "product 
orientation" of project sponsors. The general tinwillingness of sponsors to 
support activity having a basic or theoretical thrust probably contributes 
more fhan any single variable to the general lack^bf conceptual framework 
of" the research reviewed in the preceding chapters. 

The requirements of '^m v>/ .::ical work must be drawn from an integration 
of our knowledge of icapped learners, the itature of curriculum content, 
and conception of teaching. To be maximally effective in guiding research 
in teacher behavior, theoretical conceptualizations must seek to identify 
those instructional and pupil characteristics which most -probably relate 
to pupil growth. This implies more than the c^n^ti^ of hypotheses 

related to the effects of one type of administrative arrangement over another • 
What is needed are efforts to construct models which suggest that teachers 
with specified jhar^- .ristics, who demonstrate specified observable teaching 
behaviors, with pupils having specified learning characteristics will produce 
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desired pupil outcomes within the limits of specific educational ptJntexts . 

yfi^ complexity of searchirtg for functional relationships between p\^esage, 

process, and product variables in the study of teacher behavior demands a 

sizable effort in order to prioritize variables for study and potential 

pay-off. Theory is a powerful tool for organizing such an endeavour. It 

is, to be sure, ndt the only promising strategy for uncovering meaningful 

relationships between teacher behavior and pupil growth. But it is, in our 

opinion, a necessary component of a total effort. Without the nurturing of 

sound theoretical conceptualization^ we run the risk of floundering in a 

sea of variables .with little hope of maximizing our efforts to develop an 

empirical basis for CBTE in special education. 

, Recommendation 1.00 . ' Agencies supporting research on 
teacher behavior should allocate funds for the develop--, 
ment and preliminary testing of theoretical conceptuali-A 
zations vAich attempt to explain and predict, within / 
specified educational contexts, relationships between \ 
the characteristics of handicapped learners and the ^- 
characteristics and behaviors of teachers. 

1 .01 . Theoretical work should have 
potential for contributing^ to the identification of 
relevant teacher' behavior variables which can be 
directly measured and subsequently filtered to teacher 
training practitioners in the form of validated com- 
petency statements to be included in selection and/or 
training procedures. 

1 . 02 . Theoretical work should have 
the potential for developing the basis for a unified 
cluster of empirical research which is guided^^by a 
clearly defined set of constructs within a specified 
domain or facet of special education. 

The Role of Programatic Research . Closely related to the need and 
importance of theory in studying teacher behavior, is the role and status 
of programatic research in thii area of special education. In almost all 
instances, our review suggests that efforts in the field of teacher be- 
havior research in special education is characterized by the *^one shot'Vstu 
of relatively short duration.. TTiere is an absence of comprehensive long- 
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term commitments to programatic and/or longitudinal research in this area. 
We believe that the absence oJf long-tbnn commitments of researchers to 
problems in teachor behaYor research may be primariljr due to the federal 
funding practices rather pan to a fack of awareness of need or lack of 
commitment on the part of j researchers. Our peiJi?al of the support structure 
of research reviewed in tHe present report reveals that in, almost all cases 
such projects were funded'' through federal a|ency sponsorship. Hence, the 
influence of policies and practices of sponsoring agenices must be considered 
as a factor in accountii^ for the relative dearth of programatic and/or 
longitudinal work in this area. ' 

Programatic research requires relatively heavy financial commitments 
over protracted time periods and is^ frequently associated' with the need for 
a considerable degree of freedom on the part of research teams in allocating 
efforts* and resources. This is the case because programatic efforts character- 
istically require teams of researchers working together and with a differ- 
entiated supporting st^-, the work is generally of a^sequential nature in 
that projected activities are frequently determined by the results of 
previous activities of the group. Such requirements are often at odc^s 
with the internal policies and practices ^tf federal sponsoring agencies who 
must ^sider issues such as relative distribution of limited funds, fiscal 
policies of government in relationship to cash flow limitations, th^ iriirr 
ments -of "contract" versus "grant" support, relative risks in putt .,uu 
many eggs-^jione basket" catering to contemporary "short term" needs etc. 
Furtheimcre, lar^ scale programatic efforts require considerable advanced 
planning and organization-rthey require extensive basic and theoretical 
work— all o^^ich freqquntly conflict with agency policies and practices. 
The result is pat researchers are often unable to adequately address 
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critical ^conceptual and/ or methodological issues, as it is simply easier to 
conduct "short term" and **one-shot" studies given the current funding 

patterns of sponsors. The prpblem, however, is that in seeking to uncover 

V 

relationships between teacher behaviors and pupil outcomes we are not apt 
to reach our objectives through one-shot projects of short duration. For 
example, research directed toward uncovering relevant teacher behaviors 
which influence the growth of severely handicapped children certainly must 
account for the uniquely slow growth pattern of these pupils. It is unlikely 
that sufficient variance in pupil growth could be evidenced over a one ^^^^"^ 
two year period to reveal teacher behavior -Correlates of such growth. .We 

contend that the nature of the handicapped pupil populations whosjE? growth 

, > ' '-A 

we §eek to maximize through teacher behaviors demands research of a pro- , 
gramatic long-term nature. Unless sponsors are willing to support such 

endeavours both professionally and financially we can expect accommodations 

\ ^ 
which result in single 'Sii.ot studies yielding null results, the selection 

of independent and dependent variables foi^ study which have limited utility 

for schbol purposes, and the structuring of experimental conditions that 

have limited generalizability to the naturalistic environments in which 

handicapped children are taught. It appears ironic that those committed to 

fostering growth among /handicapped pupils '^have adopted policies tLm actices 

in the support of research which ignore the unique. characteristic of these 

children. 



Recommendatipn :2.Q0 . High priority should be given 
^ to the^stipport of programatic and longitudinal re'^earch 
■ ' on the effects of teacher behavior on the growth of 
. handicapped pupils. .\ . ^ > ^ ' ^. 

2 . 01 . ^ Sponsor policies and practices 
Should be reviewed and revised to encdiRfage researchers 
in the field" to undertake the commitments implicit in 
programatic and longitudinal efforts. 



* 2* 02 , . Programatic research' programs 
should be preceded by evidence of completion of the~ ' ■ 
necessary theoretical and methodological work to 
optimize the potential pay off from the projected ^ 
systematic research program. 

^ / 

Proposed research of a programatic nature cannot be assessed using the 

same criteria as those used for single project research proposals. The 

sponsor must establish a differential set of criteria for each type of 

research and development activity. To assess proposals of programatic 

nature using the same criteria as is used for single studies, placing each ^ 

type of activity in competition for the same funds, is analagous to judging 

the merits of a particular "gourmet dish" with a careifully planned "gourmet 

dinner." The "dish" must not be rejected because does not satisfy our 

appetites: nor must the "dinner" be rejected because it is more extensive 

an^ expetisive'than the "dish". Th^ point is that the single project and 

the comprehensive program of research are designed to meet' different 

objectives, each requires different physical and human resour'^es, each 

requires a different assessment and commitment. 

2 . 05 . Sponsors should establish different 
criteria for assessing the support potential of programati 
research and individual studies, respectively . Programatic 
research proposals should never be placed in competition 
with individual project proposals. 

/ 2^' 04 . Sponsors should determine the 

proportdon of resources to be allocated to programatic 
and individual research projects, respectively. Operational 
criteria should be established for defining proposed 
research into one or the other category. Assessment 
of proposals should anvolve^only within-category 
competition for supjport funds. \ 
/ ' ■ 4 • . 

We have indicated the rather fragmentary state,crf the research literature 
related to teacher behavior and suggested that one very promising approach 
to ameliorating this condition is through the suppor^of programatic research 
efforts. However, oUr emphasis- on programatic efforts should not be : 
construed as an exclusive preference. On the contrary, we found a number 
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of - excellent "one shot" studies' which if coordinated with a, broader network 
of similar work could contribute significantly to our knowledge of teacher 
behavior effects. There continues to* be a great need for well conceived 
individual efforts targetjsd at problems of a more modest natuW when compared 
to programatic or longi^tiidinal research programs. But whether they be field- 
initiated or request-forrproposals (RFPs),yit is imperative that "^such 
individual prcijects address high priority needs in a field having relatively 

few available research dollars The pay-off of i \/idual projects can be 

enhanced through .progr??natic planning at the national level. That is, 
there is a need for finding a mechanism for coordinating the individual 
"gourmet dishes" into a "gourmet dinner" prepared by different "chefs" at 
different "restaurants"-- while not constraining the creativity and 
particular abilities -of individuals from making their most effective 
contributions*. 

Spoils ' support 

indivi' "'al resea u iects v.. coniorm iiational 
needs i. f:he teacher behavior resea£rch area. However, 
a method .-'^nuld be devised for developing the. means for 
coordinating individual projects through the stipulation 
of those priorities stated in sufficient detail to permit 
assessing the importance of proposed work against prior- 
ities. 

Methodological Issues and Needs in the Study of teacher Behavior- 

In the absence of a comprehensive body of literature in special educa- 
tion related to the study of teacher behavior and in the view of the 
limited resources for suppor'^^of such activity, the question of greatest 
pertinence is: which specific activities have highest potential pay-off 
toward developing an empirical basis, for CBTE? We have already suggested 
the support of theoretical and conceptual efforts as a tool for facilitating 
such decisions. In this section we turn to a second set of activities 
which we believe should be considered as relatively high priority if the 
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go^l of research in teacher behavior vis-a-vis CBTE is to be realized. 
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These are a cluster of issues and ne^ds which are primarily methodological 

in nature. They are aimed at the form rather than the ^ubstance of 

research activities but are no less important since th^y determine the 

usefulness, reliability, and validity of the results obtained through 

research endeavours. 

Criterion Variable Construction . Our review has left us with the 

rather uneasy impression that researchers and teacher trainers alike are not 

clear in their convictions relative to what outcomes or growth variables 

are most highly valued in considering the progress of handicapped children 

in the schools. Furthermore, there is little evidence to assist in 

determining the values held by other reliant groups (e.g., parents,^ 

administrators, legislators, etc.) which would help in clarifying the goals 

of educational programs for handicapped children. If we are to seek those 

teacher behaviors which significantly influence a handicapped child's growth, 

it is imperative that we have a thorough understanding of what it is that 

we are attempting to optimize and/or minimize among handicapped pupils. It 

would be very useful if researchers did in fact have evidence concerning 

the extent to which relevant target populations value different outcomes 

for handicapped pupils of different types, ages, etc. To our knowledge 

there are no such comprehensive studies reported in the research literature. 

Recommendation 3.00 . High priority should be afforded 
to the study of the values held by various .target' groups 
(e.g., teachers, parents, adnrTnistrators, legislators, 
/ community organizations) 9<inceming growth and outcome 
/ objectives (e.g., academi'c growth/ social growth, 
communications growth, moral development, growth in 
self concept, etc.) for various handicapped pupil 
populations. 

3.01 . Attempts should be .made to determine 
* for all target groups sampled, what types of evidence 
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would constitute acceptable criteria for assessing 
growth in the various areas concerned. Attempts ^ 
Should be made to determine which criteria would repre- 
sent minimal evidence of growth. 

While the- recommendations in 3.00 and 3.01 are directed toward ^ 

uncovering the outcomes most highly valued by relevant target grpups and 

the determination of what constitutes minimal evidence for the achievement 

of growth criteria, it appears safe to assume that academic competence is 

generally accepted as a high priority objective for most handicapped 

school aged children. However, there appears to be considerable difference 

of opinion as to how to measure growth in academic achievement. Many 

special educators are critical of standardized achievement tests and argue 

for criterion referenced measures of pupil growth. Others argue that the 

nature of some handicapped children warrants a more functional approach to 

academic achievement in contrast to the developmental character of most.. 

academic curricula. Hence, it is argued, special education programs 

frequently emphasize the utility of learning (or teaching) ^elected facets 

of academic curricula in preference "to a strict adherence to prescribed 

developmental sequences for particular grade levels. The selected content- 

emphasized in such programs is often>not represented through standardized 

measures of academic growth. 

3>02 . Priority should be given to projects 
which attempt to develop .achievement measures which are 
commensurate with Btjth the characteristics of specified 
handicapped populatibns and defined curricula. , .-•^m 

Many special educators contend/that fostering the social arid/or 

emotional growth of handicapped pupils is more important than academic 

growth objectives. The relatively high value afforded to such' non-academic 

growth objectives has not, however, been accompanied by the development of 

valid and reliable assessment tools applicable for use with exceptional 
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children. There is clearly a. need for the development of new methods and 

tools sufficiently sensitive to uncover change in personal/social attributes 

of handicapped pupils as a function of teaching. 

3. 03 . Priority should be afforded to 
projects which attempt to develop methods and tools for 
the valid and reliable measurement of relatively small 
increments change among handicapped pupils in the 
non academic areas of growth. Particular emphasis should ^ 
be given to measurement of pupil growth in self concept, 
social competency, communications skills, perceptual -motor 
ski^s, attitude development, moral development, cognitive 
development, other dimensions of personality change, and 
other personal dimensions relevant to the specified 
objectives of special education programs. 

The extensive use of summative instruments in measurement of the growth 

of the handicapped, leads us to believe that output variables have been 

too narrowly defined by researchers. It may be useful to adopt the pospXien 

that child growth occurs cumulatively in small steps^ With children 

having relatively slow or impeded development it is necessary to adopt 

a fine grained assessment procedure in determining growth as a function 

of teaching. Workers who use behavior modification paradigms tend to utilize 

such assessment procedures in attempting to track efforts to. accelerate 

or decelerate behkvior representing a specified objective. However,, the 

classical approach of behavior modification has led to rather limited 

conceptions of applicable metrics. There is a need for the development of 

observation teachniques which capture the behavior of handicapped pupils 

in both controlled and naturalistic environments without necessarily relying 

on rather simplistic ipdexes of two stage S-R relationships. There is a 

need for dependent variables which describe morjs than the rate and frequency 

of child behavior in ratiter contracted behavioral units. Measures which 

describe relatively complex chains of behavior, which include indexes of 

intensity and generality are needed. C 
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5.04 . Priority should be given to the 
. : development of valid and reliable observation ' iri^tri)anent 
designed to measure growth of handicapped piip:vls cumula- * 
^- ^ tively as they function in their respective special 

^. ^' educational contexts. Instruments Should yield data 
permitting inferences pertinent to the complex nature 
^ of the growth variables under assessment. They 'should 

■ ^ ' attempt to measure the intensity, duration, and- generalize 
ability of behaviors in addition to simple rate and 
Vri^requency measures. They should characterize logical 
segments of behavioral samples in addition to simple S-R 
segments. 

Another important concern relates to the source of evidence for child 
growth. It appears to us that most workers in the field limit their ^ 
.^^^ ' criteria to so called objective test resul*TO* ^e.^. , pupil change data drawn 
from objective instruments). There is a clear, need to expan4 pur current 
conceptions of valid eyidencje for teaching effects or measuring teacher » 
behavior and its effects . Work which seeks to explore new procedures and 
(soufces for generating such data should receive support in spite of the \ 
apparent, "high risk*' nature of such activity. Specifically, we se'e merits 
in exploring the development of valid and reliable procedures for detei^ining 
pupil growth and teacher assessments through direct intery|.ews and/ojr test- 
ing of l^]DL«ii^Pped pupils and their parents. There Is value in determining 
growth of liandicapped pupils from data derived from the perceptions of, tlieir 
* peers, teachers, and other relevant populations who interact with such . ' 
. - children. Disparities obtained between di^^^xeht spurces of data, relevant 
to the same growth Vjariables or teacher behavior variables need not assume 



standai^d psychometric interpretations (e.g., lack of concurrent validation 
with a norm-referenced or criterion referenced instrument). Rather, the 
^tudy of discrepant perceptions of criterion variable states may assist in 
a more dynamic understanding of the variables themselves:. " . 

Prioritizing Resea^Egh. Designs in. the Study of Teaching 

:"- JRi*esage Varitible S.fudie^ . Our review revealgd that a relatively high 
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percentage of the existing literature falls into paradigms which seek to • 

k ■ ' ■ 

relaFe one set of presage measur^es to another. Hence, teacher background 
varfablesi previo^e^eriences, personal characteristics, attitudes, per- 
sonality traits, motivations for teaching the handicapped, etc. are typically 
interrelated. In' our view such studies merit relatively low priority' for . 
further support. They tend to describe existing ^characteristics of teachers 
and/or JJllpils but add little to building a basis for CBTE programs, Even 
where such interesting presage variables as reasons for, teaching the 
Kandic^ped, nature of teacher training program received, and personal ii)^:. 
attributes of the teacher are related to type of children taught, attitudes 
toward teaching,^ expectancies, etc. it is our view that relatively^^ittle 
gain is to be achieved by the results o£ such studies vis> a-vis the 
establishment of an empirical* basis for CBTE in special education. 

Presage-Process Stud ifes, Studies "-which seek' to relate pupil and/or 
teacher characteristics to the teacher-pupil interactions in educational 
contexts appear worthy of continued support. While relatively little can 
be gleaned from such studies pertinent to the estal)lishment of competency 
goals for teachers, they may be useful in stipulating criteria for the 
selection^'of personnel to work with the handicapped--particularly if the 
processes observed have discernible valences relative .to what is deemed 
facilitative in the behavior of teachers in the education of handicapped 
children. If teacher-pupil interactions are implicitly scaled by decision 
makers with respect to the objectives of special education for the handicapped 
then the relationship of these variables to teacher an.d/or pupil presage 
variables may well have iiiip-lications for policy and practice. 

Presage-Product S t udies . Studies in this category tend to explore the 
relationship'between pupil or teacher characteristics and the growth of 
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pupil or teacher. In our opinion such studies are generally poor risks 

. .^^ f 

relative to producing results having direct poHcy or practice implications, 

/ ■ ' 

Hence, we suggest they receive relatively low priority for future support. 
It is, howeyer, important to point out that such studies may yield interesting 
results which prove heuristic for more comprehensive subsequent investigations. 
For example, stuSe:^ which attempt to demonstrate that certain teacher 
characteristics ie.g., attitudes, .knowledge, previous experience, previous 
training, etc.) are related to specific pupil outcomes Ce«g.j reading 
achievement, change in social acceptance, improvdds^elf-concept , growth 
in motor-perceptual skills, ^ etc.) may lead to hypotheses related to the 
effects of instructional variables on pupil outcomes--where the teacher 
presage variables are, in effect, proxies for unmeasured teacher behaviors 
(e.g., -teacher attitudes may be correlated with unmeasu«d teacher-'pupil 
interaction variables, both\^ which are correlated with pupil outcomes).* 
If. the relationship between the presage and unmeasured process variables is 
relatively strong, then it may be most parsimonious to focus on the presage 
variables as potential teacher selecjAon criteria ^ther ^han the prpeess 
(interaction) variables as potential training objectives — since process data 
are more expensive and difficult to obtain. The problem however, is that 
previous research both in regular and special education has been particularly 
unsuccessful in identifying' tether pyesage variaj^les which predict pupil 
outcomes. The bulk of educational research literature does suggest that 
pupil presage variables are excellent predictors^ of pupil outcomes (e.g., 
pupil sex, age, intelligence, socio-economic status, entry achievement 
level, are usually stronger predictors of pupil academic achievement than 
teaching variables). We believe that the lafk of success in identifying 
relevant teacher presage variables predictive of pupil growth is due to 
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their distal relationship to poipil outcomes in the causal chain of variables 
explaining such outcomes. In other words it does not appea?* reasonable to 
expect to find reliable and meaningful, teacher presage variables which 
. predict pupil outcomes because so many educational process and presage 
variables interact with these -teacher presage variables to mediate, moderate, 
attenuate and/or suppress their effects. Hence, we argue for highest ' ^ 
priority consideration for those studies seeking to relate the most proximal 
teaching variables to pupil growth'^in special education. 

Presage-product studies ignore the process variables whi^ch are proximal 
^o the outcomiBs of interest- -the^ top frequently assume the penological pro- 
cesses between teachers and handicapped, pupils from the definition of . 
prei^age variables. These assumptions are often erroneous, thus yie'lding 
null results. Hence, the typical presage-product study defines ^w or by 
what method a teacher has been^ trained aftcj seeks to relate l^se variables 
to pupil outcomes. The transfer of ,sKills attained in training to class- 
room operations is typically not studied directly--but rather assumed to 
have taken place. Hence, many presage-product studies of this type appear 
to the casual observer to be process-product studies. Ar teacher having a 

high verbal intelligence score does not necessarily differ in her verbal 

( 

clpsrooni^^.behavior from another teacher having a relatively low measured 
verbal intelligence score. Modulation of verbal plassroom behavior of 
teachers of handicapped. children is probably more proximal to pupil com- 
prehension tl Si is the teachers general verbal competence. 

Process Studies . Studies which seek to relate teacher and pupil be- 
havior in educational contexts have high priority for support in our<view. 
Such studies promise to uncover teacher behaviors which covary with desirable 
and undesirable pupil behaviors within special educational contexts. Hence, 
they promise toyield needed information upon which to build an understanding 
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of teaching effects on instruction of handicapped children and to contribute 
to the stipulation of specific behavioral coJipetencies needed by teachers of 
the handicapped. Here again it is important to emphasize that the relati<^- 
ships^obtained through'such studies are limited to occurrence within particular 
educational contexts and are frequently de2:riptive (e.g. , teacher questioning 
level ^elated to pupil response. leve*l; pupil of f-task, behavior related to^ 
teacher management style; teacher grouping procedures related to pupil 
participation in lesson], ^ , , 

Process studies may be conducted under controlled or naturalistic 
environmental conditions. Process oriented projects conducted in controlled 
environments usually can control sources of variability through experimental 
manipulation and randomization and therefore, are expect^\i.to increase the 
internal validity of results reported. Such studies should receive high 
priority only if they promise to achieve a reasonable level of internal 
validation through their proposed designs and if the relationships studied 
have potential for external validation in naturalistic settings. 

Field ^studies of teaching processes have the decided advantage of 

ft 

describing relationships which exist in- naturalistic educational contexts 
within 1iiie schools. Such relationships are frequently of relatively high 
importance and utility because they emerge from a multitude of uncontrolled 
variables present in the naturalistic educational environments in which they 
are studied. Such studies are usually fraught with sources of invalidity 
due to the researcher^ inability to control variables. However, relationships 
obtained under such condition*!^ are apt to be of considerable interest and 
importance to practitioners in the field as well as teacher behavioV re- 
searchers. Results of such studies are, however, frequently difficult to 
interpret- -:we know that relationships reliably exist but are frequently at 
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a loss to indicate why they exist. The prohlejn with naturalistic process 
studies is not when significant relationships between pupiL and teacher 
behavior are evidenced, but rather when relationships are disguised o* 
depressed in j^agnitude due to ^he jnany sources of invalidity introduced by . 
poor research design. HenceL we ireconpend that priority be given to 
naturalistic process, studies only if the proposed designs of such studies* 

^^rmit uncovering the relationships sought. . 

Another important consideration in prioritizing process oriented 

, naturalistic studies is the issue of cost effectiveness. Such studies are 
relatively costly, requiring considerable time, energy, and financial re- 
sources during the data collection and analysis phases. Therefore, it is 

' essential that naturalistic process investigations be closely scrutinized 
for adequacy of design and feasibility pf all operations proposed prior to 
receiving support. 

\ r Process-Product Studies . Teacher behavior studies which seek to identify 
those teacher behaviors which are related to pupil growth criteria deserve 
very high priority consideration for ftirther support. Such studies have^ 
direct relevance to both policy and practice in CBTE. ' Relatively, few such 
studies have been identified and reviewed in the present work. There is 
a clear need for inyestigation^^ of this'l5ypg*ain all' areas" of special education. 
However, it appears unlikely that researchers contemplating such studies 
would ignore relevant presage variables. We, therefore, move directly to 
a discussion of the merits of presage-process-product studies. 

Pre s age - Pr o ce s s - Product St udie s . It is obvious that the most potentially 
useful investigations toward developing an empirical basis for CBTE are 
those that include the three major blocks of variables of the PPP taxonomy. 
Such studies require comprehensive mUlti-variate designs and demand both 
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prograaatic and longitudinal commitments of researchers. They tend to be 
costly and difficult .to conduct. But in our^ opinion they are deserving of 
t^e highest possible priority for siq)port. ^ 

It is probably not feasible to expect that pure experimental paradigms 
can be developed for PPP studies given the constraints imposed by the 
exigencies of educational reseai*ch. However, new and exciting methodological 
innovations are being introduced into educational research which permit the 
systematic st^dy of cwnplex; educational phenomena through the use of multi- 
variate correlational techniques. For example, the emergence of path 
analyses which has proven so useful in econometrics and sociology is 
currently being^utilized in PPP paradigms in regular education (Berliner § 
.Ward, 19740ji^ves, 1972i). The technique permits the construction of mini - 
causal models which can be empirically tested with path coefficients 
permitting causal inferences to be made from correlational data. The develop- 
ments in multiple regression analysis, commonality analysis, and other 
multi-variate procedures are promising when related to PPP studies in special 
education (c.f, , Kaufman, Semmel, ^ Agard, 1973). In assessing the particular 
merit of a proposed project which seeks to study the relationships between 
presage-process-product variable clusters, it is imperative that investigators 
incorporate appropriate multivariate procedures to assure that sufficient 
methodological sophistication and statistical power is attained to analyze 
the complex re^^ationships being sought. 

3. 05. Priorities for support of teacher 
behavior studies in special education shou/d be partially 
based upon the classess of variables whi-cFr investigators 
propose to investigate. Priority should be afforded to \ 
studies irt each category in accordance with the following 
recommendations. ^ * 
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Class of Variables lUnk 



■ I 

Priority 



Presage-Process-Product .1 Highest 

Process -Product / 2 \ 

Process 3 

Presage-Process 4 

Presage- Product 5 t 

Presage . , 6 ' Lowest 



St^^egies for Studying the Effects of Teacher Behavior on Pupil Growth 

We have reconnnended that designs including all blocks subsumed by ^K^^'-^^cr:^ 
PPP model are most likely to yield highest "pay-off" for establishing an 
empirical basis for CBTE in special education. There remains consideration 
of the research strategies through Which these variables may be most effectivel; 
studied. 

Descriptive Correlational Approaches . A number of researchers have 
attempted to study the relationship between teaching and pi^il growth through 
correlational procedures. Typically, the three classes of variables (PPP) 
are intercorrelated to determine the strength of relationships between in- 
dependent and dependent measures. It should^ be noted that this strategy 
has^ielded minimal validation data for teacher behaviors (competencies) 
with respect to academic achievement among normal piq)ils in regular educa- 
tional programs. With respect to research in the field of special education 
it appears premature to evaluate correlational methods used for establishing 
relationships between teacher behavior and pupil growth, simply because so 
few studies of this nature have been reported in the literature. In the ab- 
'sence of a body of literature from Which to infer the most fruitful independent * 
variables to study and with' the dearth of theory in this field, most correla- 
tional procedures will result in "shot gun" approaches to uncovering relevant 

^ 
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relationships. 

One potentially promising correlational design was reported by Semmel, 
Sitko, § Krieder, (1973) in which two year gain scores of TMR pi5)ils on 
commuT^ication skills were used to identify high and low gain teachers 
Cclass means) at the extremes of the class gain, score- continuum. These 
teachers were then systematically observed using Plunders Interaction 



Analysis system in an^e^fort ^to^uncover behaviors which discriminate the two 
groups. Presage variables (e.g., teachers age, experience, etc) were then 
apelated to the performance valiables. McDonald (1974), and Berliner and Ward 
(1974) have subsequently recommended a more powerful strategy having the 
advantages of greater methodological precision and promise for developing 
possible causal inferences betwee^blocks of variables. Essentially, these 
researchers propose a strategy wherein class mean or pupil post-test scores 
are regressed on the pre-jlest scores for a large sample of teachers. The 
res^rcher therl identifies teachers who deviate markedly from the regression 
function (above and below the line). Then the paradigm calls for intensive 
study of the teaching behavior and other characteristics of these^^J^ni^tliers . 
Once identifying the teaching performances that differentiate these teachers . 
from others in the study a hypothesis relating to teacher behavior and pupil 
growth is established. The hypothesis is subsequently tested through repli- 
cation and/or experiment. ^ 

Using paradigms similar to the one described above it should be possible 
to isola"^e specific teaching variables having particularly strong relation- 
ships with the growth of handicapped children in school related objectives. 
Armed with such empirical data, the field can move toward explicating and 
elaborating theoretical views having considerable empirical support — pro- 
gressing both conceptually and empirically toward theoretical -experimental 
research designs which seek to validate causal inferences relative to the 
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ejects of teacher behavior'on pi^il growth. At the end of this rather 
lengthy chain would emerge empirically validated teacher conpetency statements 
with relatively clear indicators as to the conditions under \4iich they can 
most effectively be acquired by teacher- trainees as a function of traiiting. 
Further, the empirical basis, for CBTE in special education would include 
sufficient information about the relevant attribute by treatment interactions 
(ATIs) between typy^'^f handicapped child and nature of teacher behaviors to 
lead to meaningful differentiation ,of training programs--this in' contra- ' 
distinction to contemporary criteria for dif ferei}tiating between existing ' 
programs (e.g., programs' of training to teach the mentally retarded, be- 
haviorally disordered, learning disabled, visually impaired, etc.). 

Experimental Study of Teaching Effects , One of the most salient features 
of e'xperimental studies is the requirement of randomization anc|- manipulation 
of variables. It should be noted that the research reviewed rarely utilized 
these powerful techniques toward achieving valid results. We contend that 
in most instances researchers would have preferred utilizing such experi- • 
mental methods but due to the conditions predefined ,by the context in which 
they chose to work such methodological standards are siii5)ly not possible. 
Experiihental studies are not easily conducted within the confines of on- 
gc^^ng^special education programs in the public schools or training institu- 
tions since the priorities of tl/e programs are frequent ly* antagonistic 
to the demands of experimental rigor. The result is invariably a conpromise 
in favor of the program requirements, with the subsequent result of weakening * 
the research to a point where research fin^dings are frequently questionable 
again.st conventional criteria of external and internal validity.. Hence, 
it would appear that there is sufficient reason to propose greater support for 
experimental studies of teacher effects within contexts under the control 
of the researcher (i.e., in laboratory settings). Studies performed in the 
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laboratory have the clear advantage of potential control of variable^ that 
threaten the' internal validity of research re^ylts. However, they frequently 
control the environment iri^ways Wiich seriously limit the ^xtemal validity ' ^ 
of the-results--thus are rarely applicable to* the conditions preyi/iling in 
the schools. This is why it is our contention that controlled experimentation 
should procede from a base of both theory and empirical findings drawn from * 
in situ descriptive correlational studies conducted in the schools. Once 

validating hypothesized relationships through replication in the schools, 

J 

i^ would appear appropriate to bring them to the laboratory where systematic 
manipulati^on and randomization of the independent variables (teacher be- 
haviors) can be realized,. In this way the functional relationship between 
the teacher's behavior and the pupil's growth can be pursued toward un- 
covering valid "causal'* inferences. In other words, if the phenomena studied 
under laboratory conditions were originally derived from studies conducted 
in the -schools then the results of laboratory findings would be more apt 
to generalize to the conditions prevailing in the schools and, therefore, 
would be more likely to contribute to an empirical basis for CBTE. Our 
position is succinctly sunraiarized by McDonald (1974), who contends, 

A research and development strategy on teaching competence 
ought to include both^nductive- correlational study and theoretical - 
experimental studies. Further, each inductive-correlational study ^ 
ought* to be followed by experiments which test the validity of the 
hypotheses derived inductively. (p. 16) 

Generic vs. Specific Competencies . Our discussion has primarily 
focused on methodological issues closely related to building an empirical 
basis for the determination of competencies that should be most appropriately 
adopted as objectives by teacher educators in special education. However, 
it should be re-emphasized 'that the convictions and theoretical orientations 
of researchers will determine in the final analysis, the form and nature of 
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the coii^)etency statements. Research in regular education has, for the most 
part, conceptualized competencies in generic terms which assume that there 
exists X^set of teacher b'^ehaviors which will influence the growth of pi5)ils 



irrespectivelDf the content to be learned and/br the context in whitih 
teadiing occurs. Hence, we find reviewers of the research literature (c.f. 
Resenshine, 1971^1 reporting such promising variables as: clarity of teacher 
presentation, teacher enthusiasm, teacher emphasis on learning and achievement , 
avoidance oF criticism, positive response to sttiHents, use of structuring 
cQJiments, and use of differential levels of cognitive demands (questions). ^ 
When compared to the effort expended, the results of^j;esearch seeking to ' 
discover generic teaching behaviors which predict student outcomes is dis- 
appointing to say the least (Heath 5 Nielson^ 1974). 

"I 

. We bfelieve that the current conceptualization of conpetencies as a set 
of discrete generic behaviors may be counterproductive in the search for 
validated teaching behaviors. It should be remembered that generic teaching 

behaviors are most frequently assessed using frequency of occurrence oyer 

1 ^ 
a lesson or observation period. The frequency or rate of such behaviors 

often fluctuates from lesson to lesson or situation to situation for the 

same teacher. In other words, the within-teacher variance is freqioently so 

great as to call into question the advisability of scumming across observa- 

tions to obtain an index of frequency or rate for a given teacher in a 

research investigation. 

It is clearly not sufficient to kno>vjwhat behaviors teachers have 

within their repertories but rather we must leam about the conditions 

under;which they choose to emit* the behaviors of interest. Shavelson (1976),, 

Mo^rrissey § Semmel (1975) and others have emphasized the importance of this 

teacher decision making processr as perhaps the most important of the ''generic 
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teaching competencies." To- study the variance ^^between and within teachers 
relative teaching behavior therefore, requires greater attention to the ' 
contextual variables^ which undoubtedly contribute to the lack of stability, 
of the so called generic skills. It is, in our opinion, liJcely that teachers 
vary their behavior in accordance with the content taught, their perceptions^ 
of t^ie state of the learner, the time of the day and day of ^he week, etc. 
We therefore recommend , that studies seeking to relate teaching behavior to 
pupil outcomes clearly delimit the conditions^ of the study such tkat the 
contributions of contextual variable's can be clearly an^lyzed^'or contrc(lled. 

What we are proposing is^^hat rather than continuing to Teek generic 
teach:^^ skills, workers ip special education would be well" advised to 
search for relationships within s^pecif ied yCont^xtljal limits. With specific 
reference to special education, we suggest that teacher behavior studies 

("■ I 

focus on specific subject matter fields (e.g., oraljor silent reading, 
mathematics, social ^tudies, etc.) with specified handicapped pupil popula- 
tions (e.g., visually impaired, orthopedic handicaps, educable mentally 

retarded, deaf, e^c.) within specified administrative arrangements (e.gj, 

* L ' 

in- tact .^special class, integrated regular ciass, resource room, etc.) and 

with specified teacher populations ^(regular elementary, special cl^s^ 



resource , etc. ) , 



Recommendation 4.00 . Studies attempting to relate tekch^r 
behaviors to pupil outcomes ^should focus on behaviors 
within specified contexts and with specified student 
populations. 

4.01 . Relatively low priority should be 
afforded to ^ose research designs which seek to uncover 
generic tea9lTing skills while ignoring relevant contextual 
and subject Variables which have high probability of 
qualifying obtained results. 

4.02 . Relatively high priority should- 
be afforded to studies which seek to specifically study 
how the same teaching/behaviors differ in frequency . 

/ ( 
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and/or rate as a function of 4ifferent content taught, 
Jlif Cerent pupils taught, under different administrative 
arrangements, and/or under differing environmental- conditions. 

Recommendation 5,00 . Studies which attempt to specifically 
investigate the vajigbles associated with teacher decision , , 
^ making relative to the use of identifiable teaching be- " ' 
haviors should* be encod'raged ai^d supported. ^ • 

*^ 5.01 . Of particular importarfp^Tare those 
studies which Seek to validate models of teacher dteci^ion 
* making strategies. ''Studies in this category which seek 
t6 explicate why teachers o^the handicapped utilize^ 
one teaching behavior in^^eference to another in his/her 
^ ^ .repertory at a given point in time with a student or 
class at a specified leaxning level are very important 
to our heed foE^*pcovering the most, effective strategies 
fqjt 'teaching hantlicapped children and translating thfese . 
strategies into trainable teaching competencies. Hence, 
we recommend particular support for programatic efforts 
^ . in this area. 

^ NIE Conference on Studies in Teaching 

The National Institute of Education sponsored a national conference^ 
^on studies in teaching during the summer of 1974 fgr the purpose of providing 
"an agenda for further research and development to guide the Institute in 
its plannirig and finding over the'next several years." One hiiShdred "respected 
' practitioners, administrators^ and researchers" were convened into ten panels 
\through whidi intensive analysis of extant knowledge and recommendations for 
' needed further inquiry emerged for respective panel topics. 'Each panel's^ 
report has been^publi^hed (X^age, 1975) an^ represents an invaluable sov^rce 
for those interested in promising research and development directions for\ ' 
the future. * ' ^^ ^ 

The NIE conference reports havo particular televance to workers in 
the fi^ld of teacher behavior research in special education interested in 
issue^ of CBTE. Many of the recommendations' of the NIE panels are applicable 
to issues in training teachers to work with handicapped pupils. Space does 
not permit comprehensive review and discussion of all the panel^xeports . " , 
However, we have selectively drawri from one report which appears to be 
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most relevant to the topics of the present review. ^ 

Teaching as Clinical Information Processing '(Panel 6) . Panel 
6 (Gage, 1975) di^^cussed teaching within <he conceptual framework of 
clinical informatjion process^.ng. iSeven approaches are recommended: 
^6.1 Examine the Clinical' Act of. Teaching 

.6.,? • Examine the PerceptiCns, Attributions, and Expectations of Teachers 

6.3 Develop the Means to Improve Cognitive Processes in Selecting among 
Instructional and Organizatibiml Alternatives 

6.4 Examine the Effects of Reflectix^n and Feedback oil Teacher Percep- 
tions, Attributions, and Expectations^ of S^lf/^Role; arp Teaching 



6.5 Examine Organizational and Structural Dete^rminants of^^togiiitive 
. Functioning in Teaching \, 

6.6 Develop Methods for Research^on Teachiiig' as Clinical Information 
Processing . . . o ^ ^ 

6.7 Develop Theory Concerning Teaching' as Clinical Information 
Processing ^ ^ . \ \ . » ' 

The major thrust of the/panel's cieliberations • is succinctly stated by ' 
the panel chairperson, L. Shulman: 

The, cognitive .processes with which Panel 6 was concerned 
include perception, expectancies, diagnostic judgmenti^ prescrip-. 
tion, and excision making. An understanding of these processes 
can be applied In further research on tea^h^er selection,^ teadher 
education, and the developthent of technplogical or staffing 
innovatio^is congruent with ways teachers think and feel. (Ga%e, 
1975, p; 1). 

' ' ■ . . " ' . . 

Much of the education of handicapped pupils involves the diagnosis (of 

the status of the learner. Hence, the recommendations of the panel which 

focus on examining the clinical act of teaching has equal relevance foi^ X * 

special educators. We therefore concur with the following 'recommendations 



for future inquiry and extend the need to the field of the handicapjged: ; 



Recommendation 6,00 , - Support should be afforded to efforts 
which seek to systematically analyze the diagnostic 
process of teaching as applied to specified handicapped'^ \ 
populations for specified content areasounder specified 
administrative-organizational systems.^ ^ 



R6coinmen(fat4on 6>bl > ) Support efforts to systematibally ' • v , 
examlnitRe^^^ diagnostic 
inferences o£^1^each6rs'* when applied to- inferences aboiit : 
specified handicapped pupil populations., within the context 
of specified content areiis and under de^^fined administrative 
arrangements. / ' 

The above reconmiendation includes the analysis of teacher diagnosis in \ 
both the active and preactive phases of teaching. ^ . /^^T^ 

Recommendation /,00 . Support efforts to systematically , 
study ^»the perceptioiib, attributions, and expectations 
of teachers" of specified handic^ped pupil popi^ations * 
under specified educational contexts'. , j 

Studies in this category would * include the assessment" of the effects 

of teacher expectencies, stereotyping, and labeling of handicapped children 

on both teaching behaviors and pupil outcomes. 

The NIE ^anel 6 poin^ out that in addition to mking j^idgments "about 

"teachei:s make .general assessments abotit the organization of class- 

^ahd themselves for learning. Teachers have perceptions and malce"' 

* . ■ ■ ■ 

judgments regarding grouping of /students, arrangement of physical settings, 
'instructional materials and methods, topics and objectives." These percep- 
tions have a profound effect 6n how handicapped pupils will be educated.> 
In other words, not only is it important that we understand the diagnostic 
process use(j by teachers in forming perceptions of the learner but we musr^^>^ 
also understand the perceptions of teachers relative to instructional: \^ 
variable^. Hence, the following recommendations^ have particular applicabxHt^ 
for potentially identifying competem;^ies needed^for the ef f ectiv^ :^ducatiop - 
of handicapped pupils: ° , 'I • 

Recommendation^ 8:00 . Support systd^aatic^fforts which- 
seek to examine the groiiping of handicapped pupils in 
different types of educational settingsl^s a fiinctiop 
of teacher cognitive determinants. ' / 




^— Recommendation 9>.00 * Support systematic "studies which 
seek to examine--#ndividualization of instruction in ' 
relationship to teacher d|.agnostic processes and teacher 
expectancies, attributions, e^c. ' , 

ERIC . " 
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* ^ Our review of Jacob Kounin's work suggests . that teachers who are 

aware of what is transpiring iny^classroom environments tend .to be more effec- 

ti^'^'^^an tho^ who are not **With it'*. Teachers .of handicaffped chil^en 

are frequently ua^avi^-e-of- the dynamics of interacting with their pujp^s-- 

and are jtfften at a loss. to explain why they react to their handicapped 

pupils with specified pedagogical techniques. In spme instances they are 

unaware that they are in fact acting in ways that are. objectively observable. 

Henae, there is a need to study the relationship between teacher Rareness, 

teacher behavior, and handicapped pupil behavior and growth. 

Recotnmendation 10.00 . Support research efforts which 
attempt to systematically study how teacher self- 
awareness relates to the processes and produc^tsV 
of special educational interventions for specif ied^N^ 
handicap]|ed pupil populations under defined educational 
contexts. 

In support of the above recommendation Panel 6 states: 

In order to reyeal tile "blind spots" of teachers, we need 
more studied of the sort that haVe already begun to show how inaccur-- 
ately, most teachers estimate the frequency of * their interactiiaL with 
various students in their classroom. These stddies wiU^^i^^quire 
classroom observers to tally the flowVof eveltts and cKeek those ^ " 

•tallies against teacher estimates oa? predic^ons. (p. 43)' 

' Motivatiori^ for .teaching handicappe^^ ch/ildrep is a complex Jis sue. 

However, it is reasonable to contend that ^such motivational dynamics must 

have particular importance in determining the effectiveness of teaehiivg^; 

. ■■ -J • . ■ ■ ''.^ ■■. 

handicapped pupils. '*As in any occupation), the morale and satismction 

o^^he teacher are important di^terminants o^ his or her performance'^n the 

classraom.** - f 

Recommendation 11.00 . Support systematic attempts to 
relate the motivations of teachers of handicapped pupils 
.^o^the processes of teaching such pupils. 

Specific Competencies for Teaching the Handicapped . /* 



Special educators have ^attempted to define t\\e salient variables that 
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differentiate special educational interventions from those tljat characterize 
regular education. Howeve::, the question, "What's special about special ' 
- .,1 education?" has noj;, in ou:^ opinion, been answer^aj^Semmel, 1975). In rela- 
^ tion to building an empirical base for identified competencies needed by 
teachers 'iSfi other personnel who work with the handicapped it is important - 
that the field attempt to answer this question, a^t least within the limited 
^ Confines of teacher behaviors . Hence, we must focus on the discovery of those 

competencies. unique to teaching specific types of handicapped pupils as 
^ well as those which apply across handicapping conditions. The latter cluster 
. ot competencies are analagous to what we have previously referred to as 
' generic skills while the former fall into a cluster which we refer to as 
spcific skills. Following the logic presented in the previous section, 
,we propose concentration first on the identification of specific cbmpetei^ies 
followed by investigations which seek to generalize the ^plicability of 
these variables across different handicapped and non-handicapped learner . 
groups . 

In a field where almost no research exists relative to validated ' 

r 

teaching procedures for the handicajJped, it is difficult to determine the 
best strategy for the identification of^tea^:hing behaviors which are unique . 
to effecting maximum growth amo^ specified groups o'f handicapped pupi/s.; 
Where shall we begin? What sources are available or could be developed to 
guid^ research in- this area? We propose beginning with those variables which 
define and therefore differentiate h^dicapped chil^dren into groups with 
respect^to the growth variable(s) ojf /interest. Hypotheses relative to 
effect^^fi^teaching behavior^, wiinrmost likely emerge from iri.teji^i^ye analysis 
of* the empirical literature pe^lining to the status and growth^lharacter- 



of specific handicapped populations, 
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For example, if we were interested in identifying teacher behaviors that 

facilitate v^^^^^n reading con^Dr^hensi on among children identified as 
"behavioral ly disordered** ^h>^^ public schools, we might well review extant 
theory and researcK^ dn \the characteristics-.ofi such children, as related to 
both reading behavicyp^^d general learning and persdnali^ty . characteristics . 
Synthesizing these, "bindings with a particular theoretical orientatioi^ to 
behavioral di^rders should, result in the positing of a set of interrelated 
hypotheses about the effects of specific teacher behaviors during reading 
instruction and their effects on formative and summative measures of reading 
comprehension among behaviorally disordered pupils. Since we are primarily 
interested during this phase, in identifying those teachet conpetencies 
which are particularly releva\it to a specific population of handicapped 
children, it is not necessary that comparative effects on other pi4)il 
populations be tested at thi^'^time. However, to achie^ve a greater economy 
in our research efforts we see no reason why the testing of hypotheses 
directed at a specific handicapped pupil population should, not be tested 
with other clearly specified pupil populations simultaneously through research 
paradigms which permit blocking on the pupil type variable. 'Such investiga- 
tions have the advantage of identifying those teacher coiH)etencies which 
uniquely interact with specific' pupil populations while at the same time 
yielding those ^'generic" skills which appear equally effective across 
different handicapped and non-handicapped pi4)il populations. If significant 
interactions within similar instructional contexts (e.g., content taught, 
administrative arrangements, etc.) do not emerge, and generic skills ate 
demonstrated to generalize across groups, then significant feedback to 
training programs can be expected which will have particular relevance for 
dategorical or non- categorical teacher ti^aining. 

A second major concern specific to special education relates to 
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administrative arrangements within which instructional programs for the . . 
handicapped are conducted. These variables are too frequently used as 
proxies in defining the instructional program itself. We frequently refer 
to "special class programs ,'^~s;res^ce room programs," "resi^^nt^al schtfol 
programs," "the consulting teacher program," etc. as though they were more 
than administrative arrangements— often implying differentiated instructional 
practices, curriculums/, and specialized conditions. It is therefore important 
that investigations seeking to identify effective teacher behaviors either 
control for or systematically study the effects of these administrative 
arrangements. , It is probable that differential effects on the^ same 
dependent variable with tTae same pupil population using the sW teaching 
behaviors may be demonstrated as a function of different administrative- 
arrangements. We therefore propose that teacher behavior studies include 
specific consideration of administrative arrangements in their designs. 

A third major cluster ^of^ valuables which deserve spe<^ific attention ^n 
designing teacher behavior research in special education is lesson content^ 
Curriculum for the handicapped frequently differs alpng many dimensions 
when compared to curriculum for regular^ educational programs. Hence, any 
study which seeks to identify specific teaching behaviors validated against 
pupil growth criteria of specified handicapped populations within specified 
administrative arrangements must control or systematically vary the content 
taught » 

In sujranary, we propose that tlvj^e of the most salient features 

. . J . ^- . 

differentiating special from regular education programs are (a) the variables 
which define respective handicapped groups— ^fattaicapped pupil characteristics, 
(b) the administrative arrangements within/which the instructional program 
is conducted, and (c) the specialized content of the instructional .program. 



Teacher behavior can most efficiently be studied when considered in relation- 
ship to these three contextual vSil-iable bloqks. For maximal utility toward 
building and empirical base for CBTE in special education, we must know 
which teacher behaviors interact with variables clustered within and between 
these blocks and which generalize to all of the contexts. ^ While most studies 
cahnot e:^pected to systematically investigate all of these variables 
simultaneously, research designs -should at the very least-seek to control 
those not to be systematically investigated. Optimally,- research op teacher 
behavior in special education should eventually be in a position to report 
the contributions of each variable block to pupil growth" in relevant 
curriculimi areas and the nature of any interactions which exist between 
these blocks of variables. -What we are seeking is the nature of the>TB x 
HPoc AA X IC interaction and^all other lower level intei:actions as wejl as^ 
the main effects of eacli variable cluster : (where , TB are td^acher behaviors , 
HP are handicapped pupil populations, AA are different adininistrat|.ve 
arrangements, and IC are different instructional cfoAtents . 



Recommendation 12.00 . Teacher behavior research in special^ 
' education, should include designs wliich permix control and/ 

or systematic study of the main effects and interactiorvis 
of teacher behaviors (TB) hypothesized to be relevant t6^ ^ 
specified handicapped populations ,. specif ied samples of 
pupils drawn from identified^handicapped^pupil populations 
(HP), different administrative arrangements (AA^ , and 
^different instructional content^ (IC). 

Systematic Study of Teacher Behavior in Special Education 
Multivariate Analyti c Procedures . It is perhaps worthwhile to indicate, 

^ 1 ' ■ , 

that we are not necessarily implying that- the variable blocks recajiunended 
for study be subjected to experimental paradigms with the Usual co^i^sponding 
analysis of variance statistical procedures. Our recommendations -hold wheu - 
applied to descriptive-correlational models utilizing multiple-regression 
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and other multi-variate correlational techniques. When applied to general 
linear models , we are seeking a function of Ai^e general, form: 

G = a ^ ^ b2 X, ^ b3 X3 ^ b4 X4 V bg X^ X2 ^ b^ Xj X3 * by Xj X^ * 

bg Xj X2 X3 + bg Xi X2 X4 + bio X2 X3 X^4^ 

where b^ through b^p are the, regression coefficients associated with these 
vectors, G is the predicted criterion growth variable, Xj is teacher behavior, 
X2 is the handicapped pupil group membership variable, X3 is the administra- 
tive arrangement variable, and X4 is the instructional contents variable, 
^ It will be noted that the model 'is expressed in restricted form, 

omitting interaction terms' which 'do ngt include the (teacher behavior ' 
variable) but including the contributions of the X3, and X^ variables 
additively. In effect, the restrictive model indicates the researchers' 
interest^n the contributions of each of the variables takep alone and those 
variables int'eracti'Kg with Xj on prediction <^ the pupil growth criteripn 
variable, si^ it is assumed that the maj or infei^st in the study is on 
the ef^cts q'f X^ anS^ interactions o-f ^ other variables with it on the g:^owth ^ 
variable. If the^ cross-product, terms not containing X^ (e.g., X2, %^,^etc.}^~ 
can affect' growth, the contribution of teacher behavior (X^)' to growth wi:jl 
^be generally.^ver estimated. We can express the ^f all model with all the 
possible^ terms and test whether the^if ference between t^e full aj^d restricted 
mqdel are ^statistically- significant . The possible nonsignif icance of the 
above test gives statistical justification to the resea*fcher's preoccupation 



with X^*/ 



Through standard multiple rfegressi\on ^analysis we are first attempt^gf; 
to discover the best linear combination of predictor variables which aofcotmt 



riailes which aofcc 

for the greatest pro|Jortion of total variance in the criterion variabl^ 
(that combination /t/hich maxim^es R^'--the square of the ^multiple cori 
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We then seek to uncover which variables in our linear combination contribute 
2 

most %o R . Use of standard forward step-wise regressionj computer programs 
permit the researcher to enter variables systematically to determine the 
contribution of each variable (incl|uding interaction variables) to the 
variance of the criterion variables. Since the ^oportion of variance 
added is sensitive to the order of inclusion of variables, we may start 
with the total variance of the criterion variable (R ) and redlice the 



'iiic 



variance by eliminating the variables one by one (backward regression). 
The reduction in variance due to the elimination of any variable is the 
contribution of that variable. ' Comparison of forward and backward stepwise 
regressions ''permit us to judge the *''best" order of variables. Most conputer 
programs permit the researcher to determine the effects of withdrawing 
individual variables as. well as allowing the researcher to determine the 
effects of adding individual variables (e.g., SPSS multiple regression 
package).^ 

As Kerlinger and Pedhazur (1973) have so cogently argued, multiple 
regression techniques have particular applicability to behavioral 'research 
and should be utili^^d far more frequently by researchers studying educa- 
^tlonal problems than is presently the case. In the present context we 
.submit that multiple regression analysis (MRA) techniques are noti^^ortiy 
useful in solving many" recurrent methodological ^weaknesses found in the 
research literature, but they are uniquely cpst /effective in such work. 



In f^ict ail^l^sis .of variance and covariance *are degenerative cas^s of 
multiple regression analysis, and problems approached through ANOVA or 
ANCOVj^, can also be solved i^ a MRA 'framework . If the reader agrees thjat 
prekage-process-product studies are most prdtnising for buil/^ing a basis fpr 

/ f - - " ■ 

CBTE then we mus-t recognize that such paradigms entail extensive conmatment 
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of resources for data collection. The result of such data gathering, procejiures 
will be the collection of a massive data base. Without the appropriate 
application of multivariate analytic teclmiques , much of the infonnation 
collected will simply remain on file in an unanalyzed f orm--resulting in 
wasted data and inefficient research. This is, we believe, the case in a 
relatively large proportion of the studies reviewed in the previous chapters 
of this review. 

Multiple Dependent Variables . A second issue related to the need for 

more omnibus use of multivariate techniques relates to the collection of 

multiple dependent variables in teacher b.0h^vior research. Growth variab^^s 

are ejc^emely costly to collect since they are frequently composites of 
^ , ^ t?- ^ ' ' ■■ 

replicated measurement across specified time ^periods Oe.g., pre-posttestihg) 



However, t^e greatest expense appears to be in gaining access to subjects 
and arranging to take the measures needed.- Hence, it appears ^o us that 
comprehensive teacher behavior studies cfc be made more efficient if they 
are designed to test the effects of independent variables on multiple growth 
variables (multiple products). Studies which seek relationships between 
presage and process variables on growth variables simultaneously (such as 
attitude change, academic achievein|nt , social growth, change in emotional 
stability) will obviously yield considerably mote extensive infonnation ^ 

^than those which fobus on only ^one growth variable. In most^instances the 
additional) afefeources needed to add^dependent variables to coi:5)rehensive 
data < col lection efforts are minuscule in comparison to the incr^ements in.^ 

^ information obtained. / , ' 

^everal dependent variables .can be studied and analyzed simultaneously 
through the use of existing multivariate techniques- -most .of v^ich are ^ ^ 
readily available in computer program libraries . Canonical corr^elation , 
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for example, is a generalization of multiple regression analysis which permits 

the study of many criterion variables collected from descriptive-correlational 

field studies. Multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) has a parallel 

application to experimental studies using more than one dependent variable. 

The emergence of these techniques over the past ten years has Apparently had 

little influence on approaches used by special education researchers in 

their study and analysis of teacher behavior effects on handicapped pupils. 

R ecommenda ltion 15.0 0. We strongly recommend support of 
any activity which seeks to systematically bring multi- 
variate analysis techniques to the attention of active " 
researchers in the field of special education and 
which fosters their more regular application to the 
problems addressed in this 'review . < 

f3.01 , Studies which seek to investigate 
the, effects .of multiple independent variables on multiple 
dependent variables Simultaneous ly, deserv^ priority 
support providing they utilise appropriate multivariate . 
^ data analysis procedures. ^ , 



Bu i ^'ding _Jjjuii^- Theori es and. Tes tingf^Causal Influences Using Correlational 
Technique^/ Path Analysis . A particularly appealing technique^f or inferring 
causality fipm the relationsfl^s between variables is Path* Analysis (pfalpck, 
.1968; 1971). In this method"^the researcher is drawn into the construction 
of) mini-theories which hypothesize the^ direct **causitive" and indirect / 
relationships between variables. .When the method is applied to problems 
in the study of t^pacher behavior in special education it has particular 



heuri5tic value^ ^' For example, consider the researcher who wishes to "s^dy 
the direct influence of variables such as content taught, admi^nistrative 
^ra^ement-s^, the^roup identi:^cation of handicapped pupils, teacher behaviors 
^nd pupil behaviors^ on pupil growth in social adjustment. The researcher 
cons*truct^\a path model showing the possible |:^usitive re y^onship^ (paths) 
bet\^n these v.ariables. Figure 2 is an example of a path model that^ might 
he constructed. ^ ' . 
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Frgure 2. Causal path niodel showing hypothesized direct 
and indirect influences of variables. 
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It will be noted from Figure 2 that the model offers a number of 
P9tetK;ial paths Adt causal chains to/explain pupil growth. The researcher 
in i:he present case is not interested in accounting for variables 1, 2, or 



3 so they .ar^ .defined as exogenous to the system as indicated'by the curved 

/ • . ' i ' - ■ " 

arrow's w^ich represent simple ^ero-x>rd^r correlations. However, it is 

hypothesized th^t thes^ Vari^b'^^sSmay have direct influence on either 

teacher behavior (variably e 5^ ol' pupil behavior (variable 4). On the other^ 

hand, an iridirect influence of exogenous variables on teacher behavior through 

pupil behavior, is also hypothesizecf> and pupil behavior in turn is^ hypothe- 



si 



i zed to have^di^ect influence on teacher behavior. ^Teacher J^ehavior is 
predicted to have direct ir^luence on pupil growth. The model proposes that 
one or more of the exogenous variables^^rett ly influence teacher behavior 
which in tum^^has. a direct ifi^Luence 'on pL^il"^ growth. It also suggests 



...that one or more of the exogenotfe variables nave a direct . influence on ^ 

• - ■■ ■ \ t 

^ ■ ' ■ ^ . '. , • 

pupil behavior wh-ich in turn has a di]??ct influence on teacher behavior ^ 

which influences pupil growth directly. We also note that the model suggest- 

h ■ t • , " 

a direct influence of one or more of the exogeno^us. variables- on pupil growth. 

Through recursive equa-J^i'ons , path coefficients ^re det.eniiined for each of 

^< ' ) ' ' ^ 

the p^hs. In the"pr«ent case, the researcher theorize^ that pupil be- ' 

yy . ■ . , \ ^ ,t V I • 

ha^oV has direct /influence oil teacher behavior. The opposite relationship ' 
might just as e^ily be hypothesized by constructing a second mo3el- and' t 
testing it using the same^' pat^ yanalytic procedures . However, only the * y. 

correct relationship will reprodudefc the correlation matrix. In this way 

. ' ' . ' *• 

• it is ^p'bssible to empirically asc^j^ain the^most likely causitive. model ; it 

. . • - ' / V,.. - • ^ ■ ■ . 

is dilso possible to propose a model, test:0it, and modify the model in c>^.cle»^.; 
' thiis yielding a particular model Which, is theoretically plausible and 
coirrpatible with ^ the> data. • ^ ^ ' / ' ^ 
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. Th* model presented in Figure 2 i^ustrates one technique for ..com'biiiing 

• theory construction. concerning the influences of the three exogenous presage 

; variables with'both teacher and pupil process behaviors on pupir-growtJi -fa ' 

\ 

Rt-oduct variable). However, content specific causal^modeis may be even 

more useful to the, researcher in special education who is interested in 
a 

studying teacher =behavibr using multivariate correlational techniques. Path, 
models can be constructed to study teaching effects within one handicapped 
population, for one type of administrative arrangement, for a'single content 
, area. The effect of holding these" exogenous variables constant will limit - 
the generalizability of the results but. should lead to more intensive study 
of, teaching behaviors . ^ , The holding of one-exogenous variable constant and 
. performing separate: path analyses e^., one for Ath • and one «f or reading 
will show the quantitative as well as c^ualitati'l^e differences in achievement 
in math and reading; . F9^xampleV Figure 3 is^a model that might be^con- 

■ : , . ^ ; ■ > 

structed to s^udy the effects of various teaching variables within the ' 
Obntext of oral reading -instruction for EMR jzhildren in the intermedi^ 
level special classes--with the obj ective' being the identification of relevant 
itea^h^r oral reading behaviors which influence pupil growth' in oral reading 
achievement. In this example,^ two" exogenous teacher presage variables (the 
trailing r€iceived> by. the,^spe1:ial class' teachers and 'the age of the tead^ers)- 
are- included in the model. Four teacher f)ron5)ting behaviors" constitute the 
teacher process behaviors" whose direct influence on pUpil .emission of correct • 
words and/or meaningful substitutions (miscues) are tfe be studied.^ Bqth the 
influence of the teacher j3rompting and tha pupil process variable (correct ' ' 

^^words/m'eani^ful miscues) o>i oral, reading achievement (the i?talduct or growth 
variable) arfe also hypothesized in the model. c^Our hypothatic^ path ^analyst 
has hypothesized, the most, prpbable causal chain based upon theoretical 

""predilections and synthesis of existing' evidence related to the teaching of . 
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Figure 3. . P^h model for vali'yating "causal'* 'relationships . between teacher 
^presage varia^bles , teacher process behaviors in prompting oral 
reacting, mis cues of EMR pupils, pupil proces? beh^vi 04*3 following 
teacher-.prouqpts, and oral reading a^ghievement of pupil product * 
variablS.- • 
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oral reading 'to 'EMR ^pupils . It might be argued, for example, thatt teachers 
trained in a certain manner, independent of their current age tend to 
utilize context prompts in preference to other prompts in their repertoires. 
The reasoning is that contextual prompting exerts a powerful influence in 
determining the number of correct responses or meaningful miscues emitted 
by ^e pupil. Finally,, it is posited that the numter of. correct responses 
and meaningful miscues during oral reading lessons will have a direct 
influence on the pupil's growth in oral reading ^^s measured by a summative 
oral reading ^achievement test . In effect, then/, the researcher is positing 
an explanatory 'chain of variables to account f 6^ oral reading achievement, 
which is identified in ^Fi'gu^ 3 as P^^ , P^^, Pg-^.^^ ?^^ subjecting . 
hypf)thesized paths along with the competing hypothesized causal flows to 



empirical .correlational analysis, (Figure 3), support for one teacher 

- . ■■V" : . ' , . 

prompting technique in'preferj^nce to another may be established. In the . 

' ^ • ^ % % ■ 

^.present case it is also possible that not only the teacher behavior, but' - 

If the teacher training procedures that precedelijthe behavior may be validated. 

Further, through inclusion of -a^^upil prdcess variable 4- 1 is possible to 



assess the influence of, teacher* performance on proximal formative pupil 
behavior ,afid to assess th^ influence of . such pupil classroom behavior on 

^summative •T'pieasures of ora^J -reading achieveijent . 

■ ,■ . ' ' . ' ► . ' ■■■/,*' , 

While path analysis techniques appear very promising for teachfer be- 

havior research a cavaat is necessary prior to leaving the subjedt. The* 
i-eader must be.sensiti^ to^the assuftiptions underlying path analysis w^ich 
may be unwarranted given the nature of the phenomena researchers in the 
teacher behayior area wish to investigate. ' Path analysis assumes that the • 

' \ y ■ , %■ ■■ ■ ^. 

variables included in *the model are both linear and additive--an assumption* 

■ frequently violated byl variables studied' iii thej'teacher Behavior, area. Hence 
it must be remember ;lthat curvilinea^r relationships can be used in path 

• " • . ' ■ ■ • r; o . . , ■ ' .S" 
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analysis only when we know the exact functional' relationship between the 
independent and criterion variable, as the form of relationship must be 
theoretically justifiable. It is also noted that the flow of the variables 
in recursive path models move in only one direction of the causal path; 
^these models cannot be used when reciprocal causation is postulatedT Recip- 
nrocal path models can be analyzed only when certain mathematical conditions 
are satisfied. Hence, they are. much more difficult to anstiyze than recursive 
models. Finally, the researcher should consider the assumption that all 
variables involve interval scaling. The violation of the latter assumption 
does not, however, appear to be serious since the application of^ ordinal 
measures have been used with minimal negative effl^s by a number- of re- 
searchers. ' ^ , 

Path analysis is a powerful tool which is potentially very useful to , 
a field which durrentl-y suffers from a dearth of theory and a major, dependency 
on non-experimental resear^. findings . Hence, it would appear to have 
particular relevance when appropriately applied to the/study of the presage, 
process and product variables which are most salient 'tc^ understanding the 
dynamic influences^ of vari^kbles on various growth objectives established c^. 
for handicapped pupils. - . • 

Path analysis may be used in instances where the employment of ' analysis 
'of covariance* fANCOVA) is untenable. It may be fruitfully employed in all/ - ' 
ilPVSt'arices, whether the assumptions of non-causdl relationship between covariafes 
and treatment variables are met or. not. ANCOVA is used extensively in ^ . ■' ^ 
educatioiml research to statistically adjust for the difference betwen 



subjects on'some variable^ (covariates, e.g. IQ) . It enables us to find 
out the effect of 'treatment on criterion Y, adjust for. differences in 
specified subject variables', so that t}).^ r;esults of treatment effects are ' 



not>^clouded by these status ciifferences among subjects. However, ANCOVA 
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requires a number of strict statistical assumptions, the most important of 

ich is that the treatments (T) do not causally affect the covariates (C) 

Cor vice versa) •JP^i^ assumption is shown in path model. Figure 4 (a). 

It may be possible that the cbvariate can ^causally affect the treat- 

ment, or that both treatments and covariates can be affect-ed by another 

mani^lative factor^M. These are^ shown in FaTgure 4 (b) and 4 (c). ' 

It must be e;5]3fca^^ed that the causal structure of Figure 4 (b) and 

4 (c) need not be actively manipulated by the researcher. The method of 

grouping or dividing the sheets into twd groups* of high and low achievers 

on pretest scores, and using pretest scores as covariates of^posttest scores 

can^produce* the causal structure in Figure 4* (b) , If we select subjects 

/from racially isolated residential districts and find the effect ^of attitude 

towards school on achievements using^SES~a3y covariate, we majr have the 

causal structure in Figure 4 (c) ; racial isolation causing bolfch^ attitude 

and SgS, (Whether this hypothesis "true" is irrelevant to the discussion 

we' can subject the causal model ^o statistical testing.) 

Recommendation 14.00 . Priority should be afforded to 
activities which seek to apply path analytic procedures ^ 
,^to the study of presage, process, and product variables 
associated with the determinants of growth among J 
handicapped pupils. 

Linear and Curvilinear Relationships , The relationship between teacher 

performance variables to pupil growth variables is too frequently thought 

to bev^a linear function, Thisassumption of linearity leads researchers to 

generate hypotheses of the generS'l . form; given an increase in rate ar \ 

' ^ . ' ' ■ -^i, ' ' ' ■ ' * , 

frequency or intensity of a particular .teacher behavior variable, there will 

JbeJ.a corresponding^ increas^ in the rate, frequency and/or intensity of '^a 

pupil grpWth y^iable, regar^^ss of the strength of the relationship. The 

fundtiQp -is. rdpiresertted by ;a straight ;line. Since linearity is frequently , 
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an as'sumption underlying of the more popular statistical procedures used in 
the behavioral sciences, it is perhaps reasonable to suggest that some re- 
searchers adopt the assumption based upon the requirements of their 
statistical tests in preference to considering the assumption in light of 
their theoretical and/or empirical beliefs/ As research findings in ' 
regular educj^tion accrue it is becoming obvious that quite a number of 
teacher behavior variables are ^urvil inearly related to pupil outcomes. 
For example, tSie teacher's use of praise and approval reveals a non-linear' * 
relationship with pupil acftieyeiment . Teacher acceptance of pupils' ideas, 
teacher use of criticism,, and tekcher use of "high-order*'' categories of 
knowledge have been demonstrated to;relate ciirvilinearly with pupil achieve - 
ment. Tekchers use of '*divergent.^-*^2?rather than *^cove^enr^ questions has a 
nop-linear relationship to pupil Vopabulary growth. Several other such non- 
liijear functions have been' reviewedi by Dunkin ^ Biddle (1974), * ' 
Medley, S#r § Soar (1975). 

Curvilinearity is particularly iliipprtant wjien applied 1?b the te^chinj^ 
of various handicapped pupil populations. The cognitive, affective, linguistic 
and sensory-motor characteristics which define" and assign pupils to respective 
handicapped populations may have higher prob^ility of interacting with 
environmental variab|-§^\gener^ted;^hrough teaching performance to reveal 

non-linear functioiis . :/,For, exiainpl^;, the teacfftlr's us% of repetition and 

'^^^ ■ * ' '.y- .' i*- . 
drill in teaching mpnt-ally' jetar^ecJ-p^ fundamentals may 

result'«».in"^a ^complex' relationship betvJeen the children's acquisit^ion of 

arithmetic facts and^th^ teacher's use of drill such that those .teachers 

who use relatively little drill and" redundancy pro4uce relatively little 

gain; while teachers who use a great deal of drill anc^^^^dundancy ^prodjuce 

similar effects. Teachers^ who use some. mediar^|'^|^^m^>^^m ^ 

latively.higfi gaiiii;. In this example^ it is p6^|H^^J^at the characteristics^^ 
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of the'lfeamers are such that there is need for repetition of learning trials 
to acquire arithmetic fundamentals, but the same children tend to lack 
intrinsic motivation for learning. Hence, extensive use by the teacher of 
repetition through drill produces a relatively stable stimulus environment 
to which the pupils rapidly habituate--with a consequent reduction in 
learning. The relationship de.scrijjed in this hypothetical example is shown 
in Figure 5. The reader will note that if standard linear analysis models 
were applied to these dat-a the relationship between the teacher behavior of 
interest and the. pupil growth variable would be obscured. Methods exist 
^for directly testing the assumption of linearity ajid the nature of the 
complex relationships that- may exist between independent and dependent 
variables *used in teacher behavior research. ' 

The study of curvilinear relationships can also be applied to determi^tie 
optimal^te^hiTig behavior. In the above example, the relationship between 
frequency ^ of drilling (X) and residual i zed gain scores (Y) can be given as 
^ 'x^^'^t ^ ^ increases, X increases, but at some point^the effect 
-Sf X • tal^s over and Y decre^ases! performing a routine multiple regression 
.ah^aly^is of Y with X and X^ we can otiVain jthe value of b and b . This 

\ ' ' Htf 12 

wouldsjenable the researcher to determine how far teachers can increase 
drilling before such behavior rec^i1^&|||gain, i.e., the optimal amount of 

drilling. * - • J^^- ^ . 

.'J . ' " " ^ ■ ^ 

Recommendatidn 15.00 . Researchers who propose to study 
the effects of 'teacher behaviors oy^pupil outcomes in . 
, > . special education contexts. >houi3^e rec^iii-red to roiitinely 

test, the assumption^of linearity, ^ince.mair^ variables 
of interest in the behavioral ^ s cienc^s ^ are iSloubtedly . . . 

not linearly related, researchers should be^nc^u^aged ^ 
to study non-linear relationships using a^pr^f^ate 
^ methodologlc'al procedures and technique^. ^ - / . 

• ^ ' 15.Q1.V Researchers should study the non-^-' 

lineaj:- relationships to theoreti^cally^.and, ^mpirirf^lly 
validate th& particular f&tm of curviliii^ar 'rela^onships . ^ ^ 
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Hypothetical Qurvilinear fimction for teacher drill behaviors " 
■ during mathematics lessons' and. gain scores of 'EMR pupils in- 
arithmetic fundameti'tals llf the assumption of linearity -were 
not tested the zero order correlation would/^revi^al r~0,"thus 
obscuring an importapt_j-elationship,^i - " . j • ^. y. 
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The form of most of theT interesting curvilinear relat^n- ^ 
ships can be identified, and may help in detefiip/hing/ O 
optima l levels of teaching behaviors with handicapped 
learners. ^ . ^ .. 

- ^ ^ ■ 

Multidimensional Scajing . MultidimeSional^ scaling (MDS) is a compara- 
tively new multivariate technique which has been successfully applied 4.n 
psychological and marketing research but has yet to be widely use.d in 
educational inquiry (Romney, Shepard, and Nerloye, 1972a; 1972b). The 
technique may be particularly useful for 'CBTE ^rog^ms as it provides a 
method of differentiating teachers a^Long a number of performance dimensions. 

/The method utilizes rank order data, and by obtaining rank order 
measurements about teacher's specific competencies one can locate .a given 
teacher in relation to an '*ideal vector*' and in relationship to other- 
teachers being ranked. .The method also provides differential weights for 
respective teaching dimensions. . Instead of using only one source of measures, 
rankings of teachers may be obtained from a variety of sources (e.g.,Mirect 
observation, peer assessments , supervisor^ratings , pupil opinions, paper and 
pencil tests^, etc). This provides information on what competencies v /and 



what uniqoiely wedgtited combi/iation cf competencies 'different sources expect 



in a teacher. 

The following hypothetical examples shows how MDS may be of use in 
evaluation of tWcher competencies. 

Judges (supervisors, etc.-) who have observedlteachers are asked to 



rank thetn on any number of relevant competencies, e^g. , tolerance of ^--^ ^ 
devi'ant bem^or '^di mens ion 1) , amount of time on task (dim^sionll). fhe 



relevant d^mens^^ons are selected ^sis a test of the Competencies stipulated 
!^y the^CBTE program. MDS not only representsT the Machers /performance, it ' » 
"locates the perfoqrmancc in >Telati6n- tp an ideal vector whzch has beefi, ' 
.^detoifinine^'^by the '^^eight"' assigned to the^ v^ique c^toji^a^t>^^^ 




I and II. Two different "idoal^ vectors are shown in Figure 6. 



Dep^ding irpon determination of the ideal* vect^or, we can rank^ order 

the teaciFiers on the basis of ^rojecti^on on the ideal^ector. If 'vector 1^ 

is ideal, the rank order is T <^ T < T < T / and if vector 2 is icfeal the 

3 2 14 

rank order is T < T < T < T . By the representation of teadiers on 

3 12 4. . 
relevant- CBTE dimensions and the ideal vector, we are able to not only 

^validate the CBTE attributes, but also to find the "i^eal" combination of 

the attributes. Another variation is to use Coomb's technique o?. locating, 

an ideal point (as opposed to vector). TTie teachers who are- closer to the 

ideal point are the most competent teachers. 

In an al.temative use of MDS, we can obtain rankings which discriminate 

between good and bad teachers. ' The good teachers will ^cluster together p 

and will be closer to the ideal point, or will have more projection on the 

ideal vector. This would help us to identify those who did not reach CBTE 

criteria even though the '^l^d*' teachers* scores on all the conpetencies ^ 

may look good. Jhis is -a consequence of the location of the ideal vector 



or ideal paint which g^ives differential weights to different dimensions. 

The technique holds great promise for practical application to the 

major problem facing CBTE programs, namely, identification and verification 

of competencies . ^ ^ 

. Recommendation- 16.00 . Researchers of CBTE in special 
education should be encouraged to explore -tbe merits 
^ and utility ofMDS techniques. 




Figure 6. Multidimensional scaling of two teacher behavior ^ 
i diinensions in relation to ^ideaV vectors. 
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Summary ( ^ ' \ * * - ' ^1 

In, this sec^jOTi we h^vQ mten^jted to deal wi^~^issues -perfli^ent to the 

. . - . , ' ^' ' 

qufest^ion: How can CBTE pr og rates Metexmipe Which competencies to select for 

' ^ . • ,^ _ % 

.training teachers of handicapped children? We have argued that teaching 
competencies must be validated against criteria relating directly to the 
growth of handicapped pupils ^n relevant curriculum areas. -A pre^rred 
method for building an enpirical base for competencies to be included in 
training programs should be built through teacher beha^or research efforts. 
1^ role of theory is particularly stressed for the purpose of guiding re- 
search efforts toward aii integrated and coordinated sej of relevant teaching 
behaviors for study. The fragmented nature of extant research findings rel- 
ative *to teacher behavior variables and their effects on the growth of 

handicapped pupils, strongly suggests the need for further conceptual work 

\ 

S -A 

in this area. ^ . . 

We have argued -for greater support for ^programmatic and longitudinal 
research on teacher behavior effects. While programmatic research deserves 
particular support we have suggested the need to review current sponsor 
policies and practices toward encourag and fostering the development of ' 
increased programmatic efforts b^ researchers in special education. It was 
also suggested t:hat individual projects of smaller scale and shorter duration 
should be encouraged- arfd supported to the extent that the cummulative putcomes 
of independent individual project efforts can be integrated within the context 
of a comprehensive planning effort. We reiterate our belief that funding v 
sources should establish independent criteria for supporting programatic 
and individual project research, respectively. 

Our^review of the research, literature revealed a serious lack of ^ ^ 
methodological rigor in most of the studies reviewed, .the general dearth of 
programmatic research not withstanding. We ^ee a particular nee<l for the 
development of. instrumentation specifically designed to measure the growth 



of handicapped pupils in areas re levant to curriculum, obj ectives . Particular 
effort should go into the development of criterion referenced measures.and 
observation systems. There i$" clearly a feed to dev^^fep reliable, valid, 
and'sensitive indexes of gi^wth of handicapped pupils in bot^ academic and 
non-academic areas, ^ ' - 

yWhen considering the most fruitful approaches to the study of 't< 
behavior effects, we have atten^Dted to prioritize re search paradigms for 
potential suppcrt. Highest priority should be afforded to those studies 
vvhich attempt to relate presage to process to product variables involving 
both teacher and pupil variables. Our second priority would be the support, 
of process -product studies; and also to support process occurrence studies. 
We see relatively littlp advantage to encouraging presage-product investiga- 
tio^ since relatively littie can be learned that will assist in uncovering 
teacher competencies from these paradigms. The principle of studying "proximal 
blocks of variables has been emphasized as an important ^iterion in attempt- 
ing to determine highest potential "pay-off'' from reseai?ch efforts. We 
contend that the more proximal the independent variables are .to the criterion 
variable, the greater is the probability of validating meaningful relation- 
ships. Therefore, relating teacher background variables (e.g., years of 
experience, personality characteristics, val'Oes, etc) directly to pupil . 
-outcomes is not likely to produce interesting, results . Such , presage . variables 
are undoubtedly mediated through th^ teacher process variables to impact on 
the pupil's behavior and grov^th.' 

' ■ ' u 

Several overall strategies for studying teaching effects were discussed^ 
with particular reference t5 correlational- and experimental approaches. We 
suggested the adoption of.. a. strateg;-' which the first seeks to uncover relation- 
ships between pupil growth criteria anti ^pdgified teacher behaviors in field 



settings. The strategy calls for the identification of teachers Who are' 

■ . ■ ... 

associated" with the highest and loi/est residualized gain scores in. an attempt 

to uncover the process behaviors that differentiate the two groins. F<^lowing 

the establishment of such relationships, these hypotheses can be tested 

either through replication or experimentation. To establish a functional 

rel^^onship between independent and dependent variables we suggest moving 

into the controlled laboratory environment with rigorous experimental paradigms 

The principle strategy espoused heje is that hypotheses should be* generated 

in the field through descriptive-corr^la^onal field studies ''and then brought 

to the laboratory for rigorous experimental validation. 

Wh^n considering v^4lich: variables should be studied, we contend \h^t the. 

rather popular search for relevant generic skills by^. regular educatioSi re- 

searchers^has not been particularly profitable. Hence, we propose that re- 

searq^^^ in sjiecial education focus on specific competencies of'\eachers 

in relationship to the content taught,- th^ nature of the" pupils taught,, and' ^ 

the ,con|^xt of specific administrative arrangements. A particularly iiSportant 

need^ is for the development of programmatic efforts .to study teacher decision [ 

making strategies -.-that is the conditions under which teachers choosep" tb' 

■ 

emit behaviors within their repertories. 

Finally, we have attempted to briefly indicate how the^echniques of , 

mul tivariable analysis (e.g., regression- ahalysis , path .analysis , multi--. 

dimensional scaling) can profitably be- used by researchers who must use non- 

experimental research paradigms in the 'field of special education. We co^'-* . 

cliided the section^with the important caveat that researchers studying the/' 

' ■ ■• ' ''.',»■■,■• 

! •. • ' , * '\ ' ' ■ * 

effects of teachei^ahayior on pupil growth must be sensitivevto thef' fact 

'mr ■ 

that mapy of the IWfetionships fought may be non-linear in nature- It i's ^ 
important ^hat researchers test the assumption of linearity or risk obscuring 
critrcal curvilinear relationships through the statistical procedures used. " 
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We submit that if the recommendations put toreard in this section are 
accepted by funding agencies and special education researchers then .tlyere is 
every reason to believe that reliable and validated teacher performance 
variables can be identified and translated into competency objectives by 
training' personnel responsible for CBTE in special education. However, we 
hasten to remind the readet of still two more very important caveats: First, 
this section simply attempts to deal with issues related to securing an 
empirical base for CBTE through teacher behavior research.* The writers 
neither suggest that CBTE is the most appropriate means for preparing per- 
sonnel to teach the handicapped, nor do they contend that the conpetencies 
needed ^by teachers of the handicapped necessarily differ from those needed 
to teach the non-handicapped. These issues are, themselves, viable and 
important empirical questions for further study. Second, it should be 
remembered that while we enphasize the role of teaching and its effects on 
pupil growth in this review, we are aware that only a relatively small per- 
cent age of the variance in pupil growth can most likely be attributed to 
teaching variables given the existance of a number of very powerful organismic 
and environmental variables which affect handicapped pupils. The ability to 
manipulate these variables lie bey.ond the resources of teachers and the 
schools. But regardless of the magnitude of its contribution to the growth 
of handicapped pupils , teaching is the business of professional educators who 
must seek to optimize its effects on the handicapped. 
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CHAPTER V ^ 

DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS: . 
TEACHER TRAINING RESEARCH AND CBTE : 

In Chaptejr III a nunier of special education teacher training programs 
were r^^ftewed from the perspective of published CBTE criteria. It became 
apparent that, to the extent that our sample can- be viewed a^ representa- 
tive of CBTE in special education, most programs (61%) rely primarily on 
authoritative sources for the basis of competency selection. Only'five 
programs of a total of eighteen (27%) 'reviewed were classified as having 
.utilized empirical techniques for detem^fting which competencies .would be/ 
included in their programs. However, fourteen of the eighteen programs 
reviewed (78%) have spe^irfred their behavioral objectives, while seventeen 
of the eighteen (94%) publicly^ reported the teaching competencies they . 
intended to train. In other words in the absence of support from empirical- 
research on teacher behavior effects, trainers are none the less proceeding 

to identify and publicly state the competencies which their trainees must 

if ' ' ' ' ' 

acqyire to* teach handicapped pupils in the schools. Hence, it is clear . ^ 

that teacher training ^programs in special education must assume, a major 

portion of the burden for providing evidence for the validity and effective- 

ness of their programs. This^je^i^n will deal with some of the more salient 

4 

issues related to methodological, conceptual, and substantive needs for 

research and. evaluation of CBTE progrtos and program component^. 

Conceptual Model for Empirical Activity in Teacher Education 

Figure 7 offers ^a conceptual framework within which we have chosen to 

classify and discuss ^ issue? related to inquiry in the fie Id' of teacher 

training in/specia^ education. The inodel is presented ^nly for convenience 
in communication. 
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The model in Figure 7 suggests that for any particular criterion^ be- 
havior, cluster, or composite of objectives^ it is necessary to differentiate 
two different types of inquiry in teacher training (A). Further, the model 
focuses on differentiating classes- of data for the purpose of inferring 
levels of training effectiveness and/or validity (B). Finally, the third 
dimension focuses our attention on the. Aggregate of training components, 
which define a training program (C) . Facet A consists of "inquiry /|fctivities 
which logically are subsuimed under Teacher Training Research (Aj) and those 
activities which fall under Teacher Training Evajluation (A2) . Facet B 
distinguishes betwe_en data which permit inferences relative ta levels 
(I - V) of the Effectiveness of Training (B^) and a second class of evidence 
leading to inferences pertaining to levels (I - IV) of -the Validity cf^ 
Training (B2). Facet C consists cif Nj. variables which are definable as 
logical components of Teacher Training (C^ _ . Cj^). We turn now to defining 
each of these facets through differentiating' the salient characteristics of 
their subordinates. • ' ^ ' . 

Di fferentiating Research- and Evaluation in Teacher Training (A) , When 
we refer to teacher training research (TTR) we are" def ij^ing a set c5f empir- 
ical activities which have as a major purpose the identification of methods 
and' principles for realizing a relatively permanent change in the behavior, 
attitudes, and/or knowledge of those who will or are teaching handicapped 
pupils. Central to the concept is concern for general iz at i-Qn^ of the results- 
of inquiry in teacher training toward building an einpirically dieveloped 
instruction^.!^ science of training teachers o£ the handicapped . Hence, all 
of the methodological criteria applied to* scientific inquiry are arjpro- 
priate when designing TTR activities. To make generalization pos:: ble 
particular emphasis must be placed on controlling* sources of exterr . 




Progiam Components (C) 

r * 

f 

- Effectiveness and validity of results generalizable to a pcn:uia-tion of 
Teacher Training Programs . 

- Evi'dence^ for* efficacy and validity of a single Prog ran . 

- Effectiveness evidertce for total Program drawn from researc: zrA evalua- 
tion efforts. 

B2 - Validity evidence for total Program drawn from research and ev^^luation 
e'ffoks. . , ' 

' Effectiveness aiid validity data'for specific program coiroone^it ::rawr 
from both^research and evaluation activities. 
Bj^ (I-V) - Levels af effectiveness. 

B2 (I-IV) - Le\/el3 jf L.iicizy. ^ 

gure lionceptual model of empirical 
activity in teacher education. 



f ■ 
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, *5 * . . ■ 

invalidity of data,' Internal validity of res^rch is-^ecessary but not ^ 

■ ' . / ' ^' ' • • ' ■ — 

■ r . ' y ■ 

- sufficient if the resu^s cannot be generalized to a known popula- 

f ' ' ' X. ^ 

tion; situations , ;^reat»ent and measurement variables (Campbell § Stanley, 

1963); . ' ' ^ ' - ' 

- \ • ■ _ ^. (. - . 

^^Teacher training evaluati'on (TTE) activities relate to the gathering 

of evidencj^ about training procedures, organizational variables roles and 
functions^ et<:i/ w^ch^"^ermit assessment of both formative (current) .and 
s^iinunative*'gtogres^ towar4 meeting stipulated or implicit goals and objectives. 
The evaluator'5 primary concei 
^^sist in making relat^iVely rapid policy decisions resulting in adapting, 
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jrn^s to colle€i^|objective 'tlata which will 



adopting, rejecting the components of a training program, or the program ^ 
considered as a^whole. While TTE efforts may utilize the methods of 
scientific inquiry, generalization of results ^to other programs is rarely, 
possible because such TTE efforts tend to focus on controlling i-^^—al ( 
invalidity in data collection procedures. TTE is not general to 
contr ol: to an ins tructioitel science of teacher training 

-entiating Effectiveness and Validity of Teacher 7. \g 
Ef rss of teacher training refers to the gathering of 

'rhat is, as a function of one or more Operational: .^finec 
„. riables, the behavior of teacher-trainees underg. ^ rela*. 



:ified(4c 



-n^ ^nge, a change to a pre-specifiedf level and/or -ty wn. -i. 

.s: ed ":b have transferred in naturalistic contexts co some i^pect(s) 

::2achir,: ancicapped pupils. The two most salient characteristics of the 

cepz of -airing effectiveness are: objective evidence of change among . 



t nees in iesired directions and levels as a function of definable ajid 

re :ible t aining variables, and the demonstration that such change^ 

trr fers tc work situations with handicapped pupils. The concept of 

ef- itiveness does not imply the necessity foregathering eviden6e pertinent 
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to the growth of h audi capped learners] as. a function of teaching;, rather it 
requires the gathering of evidence of the gjrowth -pf trai;iees as a fmcti'on - 
of teacher training. The assertion of a training program's' effectiveness 
IS based on the assumption that trainees achieve demonstrable predefined 
conqjetencies and behaviors the ■program intends ^ a result of p'rogram / 
activities. - ^ : , 

? 

The concept of validity applied to teacher training subsumes all of 
the defining dements to meet the cri*: -ria fc: eff-ct -le-s. It adcs th' 
requirement that the coD^etencies deveiopec among rrain-es ai functL' 
of training have direct influence on th : war:::, :\TD^^r- budi 

^ther words, teacher twining is ult^^ ar.:: be- 

cz^'iors acquired during^ training h.. a ^zezz c ir :t e:fr / pirril 

will be noted by the reader zhaz r-^ use cr cncept ... dity 

—z somewhat from traditional -Fsychoiaerric u3Zi :)r the p :r ' i of 

:y, we point out that when a program can demon3trir:s that it i -aining 
:ves desired resuijis consistently, it is. an ^tre^t. e orograi: 
^ll^duces reliable and valid outcomes). When .a prorrair can deimons';-rate 
effective training procedures resulting in aesired traanee outcomes and 
where such outcomes also are shown to have influence on the growth, of 
handicapped children, it is: a valid training program Hence- the coi ^pt 
of validit)^ as used in the present context refers specifically to the 
raison d' etre for selection of teacher competencies* to be trained and nof 
the methods of teacher training themselves. - 

It IS apparent that the validity oi a train^n^ rrogram as defined in ^ 
the present conte^^t can be assessed witnout gatheririig f fectiveness evidence. 
For exanple, a particular training program can stipulate its objectives in 
behavioral terms, establish a training program designed to meBt those 



objectives, follow-up graduates of the program and demonstrate that those 
who reveal criterion behaviors have significaat impact on the growth of 

... * 

^^-^^an'd'i capped pupils while those who do not rer^al criterion behaviors have 
. little 'or no impact on pupil outcomes. Evidence is thus gathered in support 
of the competencies stressed by- the program. However, a more complete 
assessment of yal'''^^ fqx, t.he program. \, ^^^1 d asl the qii.estic. ; What 
percentage of th ... ^nstrated the^ jt- rion behavior? :rior to 

training', after Tri^_ In direat tc^ - .ig with handicap'oed children? 

Obviously 'the prograi canr. >e credited v effects of zrair-ing if 
trainees 'possessed c ^ri . Dehaviors pr: -- entry int: r e program,, 

• ' levels of Effec enes5 and Validity .^.-ner (1972) others have 

proposed schemas f^: cer'ualizing diff£"?r. levels of -/.^-^-.-ition.A- We 
have modified the-^ : -Dtualizations by is i zing the ir^Dc-^tance of 

^ differentiating b m the concepts' of *'er- iiveness** and 'vi.lidity 

However, it is 'o s ^hat we are dealing a continim of .evels or \. . 

stages within eac. ncept. Table 10 offer , reader our prelimiijary view 
of how fhe stages of effectiveness and val idi : ' criteria might be ordered 
and defined. ^ ' - ^ 

Differentiating Program Components and Total Training Programs CC) 



Teacher training in special education is a comp\^x multi-faceted set of 
organizational, contextual, situational, procedural, and inter-peripnal 
variables interacting in both^ control led and uncontrolled ^ways. TJi^^se ^ 
variables produce exp'eriences and environments for trainees /which are in- 
tended to result in trainee readiness for- teaching ^handicapped children. 
Ive refer t;? the aggregate* of e:cpcriences 'in -a specified program as a total 
teacher t.^aining program. . , ' ' 
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TABLE 1^ 

Stages of Effectiveness and VaJidation Criteria 



STAGES ' 
Effectiveness 

(Conceptualizing Goals and 
Defining Objectives)" 



Effectiveness 

(Defining Training; As^ssing 
Entry Levels, and Stating 
Criterion Levels) 



CRITERIA 



fectiveness 

(Certifying Intended Training 
Variables) # 

Effectiveness 

(Relating Training to Criterion 
Behavior^) 

Effectiveness 

(Demonstrating Transfer of ^/ 
Training) > ^ \ , f ^ 



Con^etencies stated i*n behavioral terms; the 
program's "philrosophical" or "theoretical",. 
ori*itation is publicly identified; corn- 
pet e|fcies are organized in accordance with 
iJia^r inplementation with specific handicapped 
P^Pyl^ populations , educational^ contexts, and 
teacher role^. ■ - ' 

'Training variables are identified through the 
stipulation of* program qpiiponents and contexts 
trainer roles., materials and procedures are 
clearly evidenced; trainee^ entry level and 
' outcome assessment-procedures- correspond. to 
competency objectives; performance measures 
and_£:riterion levels are public and explicit. 

(correlation of stated program philosophy and/o] 
theoretical orieritafion with training V^ri- 
ables--Is ^e prcr^am do^g what it intended 
to .do? , ^ ^ • 

^ ^ V > 

Evidence that ^eplicable training variables 
and contexts result in achievement' of 
criterion -performance indicative of com-^ 
petency acquisition. ^ ' *^ 

Trained competencies' are transferred to 
naturalistic cont^ts and roles with 
handicapped pupils • ^ 



. „ 

Observed teacher performance is related to 
pre-^ipulated contingent processes valued 
in the education of handicapped children 
(e.g., desirablje' pupil behaviors): 

Observed teacher performance is related'to 
valued pupil growth in specified curriculum 
areas . ' - " ' i 

>^ 

A, 

Observed teacher performance is related to - 
a composite of pupij. growth variables "C^n^ 
stituting a compreli'ensive index of objectives^ 
for the education fe)f handicapped pupils. 

Observed teacher piftrformance related to , 
adult ^adjustment of handicapped pupils. ^ 



Validation 

(Relating Competencies to 
Educational Processes) 

Validation . 

(Rislating Competencie's to 
Pupil Outcomes) i . 

Validation 

(Relating Teacher Competence * 
to Comprehensive Pupil Growth) 

Validation^ 'f' 

(Relating Teacher Effects to 
Adult Adjustment) . ; 
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•Ihe advent of CBTE has provided a useful way Qf looking at progrSfeis - 
in terms of components having definable^^ characteristics which can be scaled' 
and measured. Our analysis of CBTE programs in Chapter III is one example 
of a components analysis of eighteen CBTE oriented programs'. In addition 
to the criteria provided oy the literature on CBTE, most corftenporaiy - 
teacher training progfams have many similar program componejp*ts (e.*^, 
introductory *caufses pre-student teaching j)racticuln, student teachii)g, 

VJ' 

inservice workshops, e't:c;). Components of teacher trainftjg prbgrams can 
be relatively comprehensive and general in terms of a total training effort 
(e.g., practica) c^r highly prescxibed and limited in terms of the totality 
(e.g., a visit to a diagnostic clinic,, ^a workshop given by a particular 
national figure, a particular multi-media' ifiodule) . . 

It is obvious that when interest -is in total programs and their effects, 
it is necessary to define the totality *in terms of some set of program 
comp9nents \i any modicum^of clarity and utility \S to be achieved. The 
greater Ae specificity of components the ni^her|;is the probability -of • 
gathering evidence on tal^l program effects. Differentiation among progr^ 



components^s an ideal that i^ worthy of pursuit^but impossible to achieve.^ 

' ' ' ' . 

'Defining program elements in molecular terms may result in* clarity but not 

necessarily in utility. Hence, pJrogr^am components must be defined in term$';||. 

of the smallest meaningful elements for teacher education. No criteria 

ci/rrently exist for making such decision but it seems safe to suggest . \ 

• ■ ■ ' . ' - ■ ■ ' . . ■ \ 

th^t we parse programs into components i^hich permit, sufficient operational ^, 
clarity to allow replication and Sufficient utility to be of particular ^ 
intfere^t to teacher educators. ■ I ' , \ ^ 
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Issues in- fek^iierjrraining Research ^ 

As might be expected from previouS/chapters , vely little can be • . 

generalized from the ciirrent state of .knowledge about the effectiveness "-of 

teacher training procedur|/ in special education. Our review does, however, 

• suggest a few promising techniques which do have empirical TsupporT >Aen 

applied t6 a constructed set^^^f teacher coB5)etencies . ^-por example, the Use 

of behavior modification techniques, cybernetic feedback models, and modeling 

' ' , *• - ^ 

• * *# " » 

have received some attention with reasonably favorable results. However, 

we believe that in th'^ great^ majority, of the research reviewetl very little* 
attention, is given to the question: What are the most effective procedures 
and conditions for maximizing* trainee acquisition of specified conpetencies ? 
In fact, researchers have not, to our knowledge, asked the more basic ques- 
tion: ^Do S]^^cial education teacher education programs have a unique effect 
on the teachingN^havior of trainees? Hence, we have a fertile area for 
expanded research activity. When we consider the vast sums ancj human re^ 
sources beirf|; invested in specialized training of teachers to work with 
handicapped pupils it^ is incomprehensible that so little data exists. re^ 
lative to the effects of sucfi training, on the Skill , knowledge^'and attitude 
^velopment of trainees. There is clearly a need for extensive support of ' 
programmatic and project research related tp basic and applied issues in the 
training of vteachers of the handicapped. We will cons\^der some of the more 
pressing needs' in this section. • I * ^ 

Effectiveness of Teacher Training . Assuming that CBXE progrMi&-J^ave ; 
3tipulated their performance objectives, there remains the issue of determining 
the most effective means for achievin^these objTectiv^. Research in teacher- 
training promises to deliver generalizable results which have direct . ' 

applicability to planning and implementing CBTE programs in special eJlication. 

• 4 * 



.Hence, it would appear tKat inquiry of^ this nature should enjoy 'relatively 

> ■ ■ • \ / ' ■ ' 

hjgh priority for support,' *Such researcK..:acMvity should be subject to the 

* * \ • 

same*standards' of methodological . rigor as was, previously discussed In*^ 
v^onnection with teacher behavior research. Wnile we maintain ^tir)ng support . 

for teacher training 'prpgram evaluation (Ao) /we again emphasize the importance 

of , differentiating between TTR and TTE. Evsfluation paradigms are frequently 
♦ tied to non-replic'able training variables ywKich are of such limited general-- 

"izability as to severely curtail their applicability to the field of teaser 

trami^n^ a^ a whole. 

Teacher trailing research shoul/4 be primarily focused on the effectiveness 

issue rather than upon issues of yal,idity.. We believe that the greatest 

^ ■ / - ^ 

potential pay-off will come fro^ those studies which first seek to determ3!S 
the effects of Ifef^ining on trainees (i.e., teache^rs) rather than those 
,v^eeking direct effects on/handicapped pupils. We think that given our 

• ■■■■■ ■ ^ ■ : ^ J ■ - c •. 

present stage of development in research methodology, it is unliHely that 
a direct Relationship can be established between - the trainirig received by 
teache^ and the contribution of such training to the suifeative. growth of 
the handicapped pupils. First, we must'fqcus on the li^e jDropcimal relation- 
ships between training and the performance of train'ees ; then between train- 
ing and the formative behaviors of both trainees and their pupils; and ' 
finally on the summative growth of handicapped ^^^Is. 

^ Furtlier, we submit that general! zable results of TTR are most likely 
^o accrue from studies which focus on specific program components rather / 
than a composite of program components. Teacher training is so compljex 

■ \ '' ■/ 

that attempts to uncover the effects of total programs ^o not appear to ^be / 
a particularly fruitful approach. Hence, we prop'ose that priority in the 
area of TTR be given to studies which fall within the cubes Bj^- Cj^ 



(?ee Figifre 7). It^;^hould be further pointed out that such studies must 

alsp stipulate the target population to which ^results are meaiit Xo generalize 

(e.g., teachers df |iiairtially sighted children, pre-servj,ce level, etc.). 

Recommendj^ilon 16.00 , Priority should be afforded to 
teacher tqfftining research which focuses primarily on the 
. effpctive|t5pss of specified training components. 

* Principles of f^^cher Training . While we have emphasized the stipula- 
tion o.f specific training components in TTR, it is important to recognize 
that relatively few generic principles have been empirically uncovered rel- 
ative to the most effective means for training teachers^ There is a clear 
need for TTR projecl;s which attempt to explore and uncover such principles. 
For example, support might be afforded to studies which seek to determine 
the relative import^ce of immediate feedback to trainees; the role of 
.positive/negative x^inf orcement in the acquisition of skills; the effects 
of modeling teaching behaviors; the effects of gaming, simulation, and/or 
in situ practicums, etc. Such studies, as those which .explore issues of 
modularization, vs. lock-step training, the effect's of performance contracting 
. with/ trainees,, etc.: are all examples of training variables which might produce 
generic principles for training teachers. 

Recommendation 17.00 . Priority should be afforded to TTR 
studies which seek to uncover and/or explore generic 
principle5 of training teachers to work with handicapped 
children. , Such studies should demonstrate potential for 
the empirical validation of important generalizations 
about training methods and which have promise for 
applicability in broad range of training programs. 

' The Role of Feedback . We conclude from our review that almost all 

teacher training efForts - employ variations of cybernetic feedback models as 

standard procedures. . Regardless of the naturj'of the trainee performance 

it is assumed that acquisition of desired behaviors is dependent on the ) 

I 

parameters of^ feedback relative to the performance. However, we are just\ 
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beginning to learn more about which parameters appear most effective within 

the feedback model (see Semmel, 1975). Given the oimiibus use of feedback 

models and the fundamental nature of the principle when applied to teacher 

training 'it appears logical to maintain a high level of support for studies 

which attempt to ^further explicate the issue. 

In essence teacher educators operate on the unverbalized, often 

unconcious, assumption that feedback is essential to the acquisition of 

teaching performance. However, one o|* the present authors (Semmel , 1975) 

"\. >• ^ — ' 

has recently suggested the possibility that predictive ^models might be more 

efficient for training. For rather than offering the trainee information 
on what has a^^eady transpired relative to his/her teaching behavior with 
handicapped pupils, it may be more effective to supply the trainee with an 
empirically determined prediction of what will occur, given data on past 
experiences. Such throughput models warrant further theoretical and 
empirical support since they deal with issues having far reaching implica- 
tions generalizable across all training efforts. ' 

Recommendation 18^00 . Support research which seeks to 
systematically study the role of various parameters of 
feedback in conjunction with the acquisition of teaching 
competencies. 

Theoretical- Orientation of Training Programs . It is our observation 
that the training programs whose objectives were clear and whose methods 
were consistent were those that are based upon definitive theoretical 
approaches to pupil learning. For example, our review revealed that the 
Vermont Program (McKenzie, et al . , 1970) clearly espouses an applied be- 
havioral analysis orientation. The program developed atithe University of 
Georgia (Wood, 1975) is based upon a social-developmental orientation. 
Each of these programs shows an internal consistency of organization which 
may be reasonably attributed to the definitive theoretical framework in 
which they were developed. • 
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Of course, eclecticism has its place in a broadly coTu:eptualize4 pre- 

or inservice training program* A well trained teacher probably shotild have 

a range of knowledge and skill pertaining to alternative models of teaching 

and learning and (experience in the application of one or more of «these (see 

Joyce'5 Weil, 1973). But a given training program is more likely to success- 

fully develop teaching skills if they reflect a unified theoretical stance* 

concerning teaching and learning. Hence, from the standpoint of presagq^r^ 

process-product paradigms it would appear particularly valuable to determine 

the relationship among theoretical program orientations, the procedures 

devel'op.ed for training specified competencies, and trainee outcomes. We 

contend thatj whether a particular program espouses for example, a behavior 

modific^ion approach, a Piagetian approach, a social-learning core curriculum^ 

manual/ or oral training, etc., the statement and application of an underlying 

theoretical framework is as vital to the clarity of training pirogram objec*- 

tives as is the stating of specific conpetencies . Once again, we reiterate 

the importance of delimiting the conditions to which the results of such' 

studies might be generalized by specific consideration of the curriculum 

content, handicapped populations, and administrative arrangements to which 

the variables studies are most directly applicable. 

Recommendation 19.00 . Support studies which seek to determine 
the relationship between nature of and committment to theoret- 
ical orientations of training programs and the effectiveness 
of training. .> " 

■ * 

19.01 . How are different theoretical orienta- 
tions and biases pertaining to teaching"* and learning reflect- 
ed in the establishment, conduct and outcomes of training 
procedui^e?? 

19.02 . Gi^en specified objectives in the 
form of stated teacher competencies, which orientations 
produce relatively greater trainee attainment of goals? 
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; 19.05 > Given ditferent Specified competency 

goals; which theoretical orientations appear to bei the 
best **match** in realizing Afferent objectives. 

19 .04 . Which theoretical orientations are 
most appropriate for developing competencies for teaching 
different pupil populations and/ or content. 

Competency Selection and Theoretical Orie^ ation . The absence of 

empirically /derived performance objectives ha.* ven .rise to a number of 

long lists of competencies dravoi from variour ^^s (e,g. , Creamer § \ 

Gilmore, 1974). Competencies are f^requently ited with particular 

philosophical and theoretical arientations i ar training. It appears 

fruitful to suggest that, given the absence .rically determined com- 

petencies, CBTE programs firs^ define their r ::ular orientations or^ 

models for traini^ng and then select clusters of competencies which correspond 

to these orientations. . The conceptual framework offered by theoretical 

orientations permits a logical basis for the selection of competencies. The 

absence of an overall framework too frequently leads to the selection of a 

set of unrelated teaching competencies hr&ving little apparent relationship 

as an aggregate to the program's objectives. We note that those CBTE programs 

reviewed in the present study which we evaluated to fe'e Relatively effective 

tended to have clearly definable orientations and evidenced the selection 

of competencies which related directly to their overall committment^. 

Recommendation 20.00 . Competencies for CBTE programs in 
special education should/ in the absence of empirical 
support, be selected conceptually based .upon the develop- 
ment and/or identification of the overall theoretical/ 
philosophical orientations of the program. , " ' ^ 

Models of Teaching the Handicappe'd . Weil (1974) and Joyce § Weil (1972) 

.have emphasised the importance of developing general models of teaching 

school age children. Their emphasis is clearly on the need to explore 

different teaching strategies which operationalize clearly definable models 

for teaching and then to train teachers in the use of these models through 
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the correspondirtg str^' According to Weil, "Teaching 

strategies may involve hundreds of communications (moves) between teacher 
and student. Teaching skills , in contrast, are smaller, more discrete units 
of .teaching, often a single teacher move; they are essentially instructional 
techniques and procedures that may be used in differe.:t combinations in the 
flQw of teaching." Joyce and his associates offer four major concepts for 
extrapolating anc efining a teaching strategy: Sjqt^ax principles of 
reaction , socia em ,, and support system . The -scribes the 

sequence or phases the teaching models--what 20m. ^xrst, second, third, 
®tc. Principles of reaction re.fer$ to the expected responsiveness of , 
X teachers to leamers--"ruies of thumb'^Fi^the teacher relative to how she 
is expected to react to the lealner. The social s-^stem ''includes a descrip- 
tion of student and teacher roles, hierarchical or authority relationships, 
and the kinds of norms that are encouraged,"- Finally, the support system 
refers to the additional environmental conditions and structure necessary 
for utilization of.the model, Joyce § Weil (1972) have documented a large- 
number of different models for .teaching using the above constructs to attain 
operational definitions. 

The work of Joyce and his associates has particular relevance for 
bqildin^ more effective C^TE programs ;pecial education. First, it 
•^<5u^^>bte very important to assess the already identified model's for their . 
\rei?&tive"'^^%ise when specifically applred to teaching specified handicapped 
•popuiaitlfcpp under specified administrative contexts. Current practices for. 
the edjication and training of handi capped pupils frequently define applicable 
social systems and support systems. Various models might be analyzed to- 
determine their fit for such systems. ' ' 
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A second important path for inquiry is suggested by the need to 
determine, identify and/or develop new models^for teaching which are ^ 
specifically relateii to the handicapped pupil, his/her teacher, and tfce 
educational contexts in which s/he is' educated.' This approach could utilize 
the Joyce et al . constructs in offering operationa. descriptions f the 
teaching strategies which characterize th^se specifi models. S_ sequent ^ 
'to description, projects cOulc be formulated to determine tffe validity of 
these models relative to growth of handicapped, pupils . . ; 

Adopting the models for teaching the handicapped approach has the 
^definite advantage o.f potentially identifying specific strategies- fpr ^ ^ 



teaching specified groups of handicapped chiPdren, stipulating the specific • 

per forJiance- skills necessary for each phase of each $trate^, and incorporating 

these skills and strategies^ as importai^t objective^ to be att;ained by teacher 

trainees* in special education CBTE programs. ^ ^ ' < . . 

Recommendation 2 1.00 . Support should be afforded to - ^ 

projects which seek to study models of .teaching such 
as those proposed by Joyce et al . with the purnose of 
identifying the models which have particular promise ^ 
for use in the education and training of specified 
handicapped populations under specified administrative 
cpntexts. 

21.01. Support should 1 afforded to 
projects which seeF~to empirically va^^ ite the effects 
of specified teaching models with specified handicapped 
pupil populations under defined educational contexts. 

21 .02 . Support should be afforded to 
projects which seek to identify, describe, and/or^develop 
specific models for teaching handicapped populations 
using the constructs of (a) synt^, (b) principles of 
reaction, (c) social system, and (d) support syste^n. 
Such projects should be required to operationally cJefine 
both the strategies and the skills required for each 
model . 

21.03. Support should be afforded to 
projects which seek^to develop, field test, and/or 
validate training programs and modules which are designed 
to train teachers in the use of empirically and/ or 

' conceptually validated models for teaching handicapped 
pupils . ' ' 

• . ■ 30^ 
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The Role of Curriculum and Instrtictional Development Tr?i7 n^ng pr --ra 
should esraM^sh- r ^nlarce 'vjtween an emphasis up m 3 ^ctiona. nci ...r 
and gevi ^ 



1 be 
g 



and cum 
necessar 
actual t 
training 
of the tra. 

With :he' e-o] 
special edjcatic;i, 
mastery of a pi^c :e: 
with such strategi 
designing instruct: 



k 11: and knowledge of extant : . d-use rials 

:a.:; experience wi^h 'child-use mat: rials is se- as?. 

x)yide a link between instructional princi es and 

i^a- y/the child-use materials employed in'^ie ^cher . 

,V • - • ' . • ' ■ 

- ^stent with', dhd augm%Tit the ^theoretical ation 



:n of the diagnostic-prescriptive teadi 
focus of many training programs hai; ; 
generic teaching, strategies . A tr 
5 rheoreticall/ capable of selecting: 
1 materials for any given* child. \ Ar. J 



n 

.e 

.d^ 



knowledge is necessar} as the basis of instruction, it is insu^ . _ - t to 
the degre^that it does not deal with actual child-use curriculum ::^aterials. 

„ Very few of the training programs reviewed ' " ncecl 

this verr' integration of instructional theory icher training and 
child-use material. However, one program focused ntirely on curriculum 
and instructional developir^nt Oteyen, Altman § Chandler, 1972), .Since^i'f 



is not usuaj^ly feasible for a jingle program to conduct the necessary re- 
search and development required for adequate realization of all aspects jDfL^ 
.teacher preparation, the CBTE concept of modularization provides a workable 
alternative. Thus, encouraging continued development and dissemination of 
such modular training programs in curriculum, instructional development, 
and the topics subsumed under theTe categories, e.g., diagnosis, individualiz 
tiou, pupil evaluation, is desirable. Examples o^^such modular programs are 
the CARE (Cartwright, Cartwright, S Robine, 1972); SECTRAC (Meyen," Altman, § 



Chand ^72), Tips for Teachers (Senune^ § Thiagarajan, n.d.Ji and the 

i: nter A-V Training Materials (Wood", 1972). i 

/arious instructional packages listed above could provide trainees 
desirable generic skill-^ and most sfre available for dissemination to 
fining p1r6gr,ams. Comparable products of curriculum development. pVoject^ 



owever have not been widely^ disseminated, and available Evidence 5 ^ems to 
suggest teacher training in th^use of thes§ materials is incidental, or of 



marf^inal concern' in thrtT trainin^g process. It would ^eem impei;: iv^ 1 
it: \ areas' of cutriculum development should invt)lve a clo' n 

\in[\ environment, so^that instructional sequences dc:? 
. CL.itext, Developers and sponso:^ of such proi .pi. 
and mdife systematic dissemination of these 

i ^ 

eci;, ation programs. . , 

Recommendat ion 2 2.00. Re.^ hers and^ developers shoi^id 

be supported in" efforts to -.^velop and disseminate val- 

idated instructional packages for training teachers to 
understand an-d appropriately utilize available curri- 
culums and programs specifically designed for use with 
handicapped populations. 

' ^ 

22 .01 . Funded curriculum developme . 
proje,cts should be encouraged to work cooperative! ^ 
with developers for the purpose of trans-lating cur^i- 
culum content, procedures, etc. into modules and 
other disseminable instructional_p,ackages for use 

. iYi CBTE trainijij^rog^r-aiT^ ■ [ / ' 

22 .02 . Sponsors should continue to 
support efforts to develop, procedures ai/d materials 
for training teachers in the competencies directly 
involved with instructional development. 

■ Self- Instructional Modules . The advent of CBTE has/ popularized a ^ * 

number of training procedure alternatives having-^varied format^g^nd utilizin 

different media. These have been comprehensively described and\discussed 

in a previous publication (Thiagarajan, Semmel, ft Seminel , . 1974)/ Many of 

these approaches are predii^ted dn principles havirlg limited^mpirical 
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\ support but nevertheless have xonsd durable fao v-licity. -'Individualized 
instruction is extended to teacher training thr ~h' , tie use* of -sel* in- 

• . . ■ y. ' " ' ' ^- 

,• struc^iona,! modules in training coripoilent' Van - ■ ims have e ther 
•'^u^Titjpd, developed, o/ adopted ^el. - • 7r 



of -oecial educators .V^lhese modul iv^ z 
, highiy specified with resr^ 
--c aent 'y'' mediated. In addit. 

r fect:^. :mess. The ^duli raaciv — C]l^\ - ^. 

• jea. jut has some potential diff: ..it . gener::!^- proc:- 

J api^^ear f^uitful^/to support researv . wli. 3 to ascer- -in' the 

cts. of self-instructioital modularized :ra;in^ dures in ^ariso; 

other program components which empt to ..; op >e 52: -tencie^ 

great advantage of self instruct! il -dulc .ror -c ^ - 

view is that they are^ually well r r- pa ar_ :.er::for- --present 

^ ^eplicable independent vari^^es — ovic .--y a-- fc^id : .e effec- 



•ve . 



Recommendation 23.00 . Support eadi^i tr:._,nir.g research 

and development activities con ;:med ith exploring the ^ 

effectiveness of self -instruct ?nal mcdulcr components 
training programs for teacr of che handicapped. 



Simu lation-, Gami\ig and Mic roteachir In recent years a number of 
instructional formats -^ave been develope , as alternatives to traditional 
teacher training methods- <see Thiagarajai , Semmel, 5 Semmel, 1974). ' These 
new foimatshav^ potential value for CBTE in special education. Among the 
more promising of these techniques are the use of simulation, "^gaming, and 
micro teaching. It is important that thes new developments be applied to 
the field of special education teacher tri. -ng through systematic iniiuiry. 
We should learn, which formats are most apr icable for Uning specific" 
teacher competencies. 
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Ri&coinmena<. .±on A^uO . * Suppojst the sysrematac sxoay- 
. aTtbraatTT -nats for tr.aining ners in the acqu'si- . ' 

' lis for work: ^it^"^ -specified 
jpuiations. * ' 

' ^ / y ^ i . , \ ' ' 

-' ^n^ Training Envi ~ :iunents . -Al- r.~-_:.^ng, regard- \ 
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evidence in^ 
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energy normally devc :ed tc ■ mstruct.lon j 

necessary to determine whi :h iching competencies can mor efficiently be 

developed without the necessit of competing for the resources of the public 

schools. Field based training program components must be researched from, 

the broad perspective of cost/b.entf it analysis where the costs and benefits^ 

to trainees must be compared to poSssible detriments to on-goi^ig special 

educational programs' for the handicapped- -and with an eye to identifying 

those skills which are dependent upon development- within the context of 

naturalistic educational settings. The broader issue of the interaction 

between training environments or program components and particular competency 

acquisition caiH^e applied equally to th^t which is t^yght in college classes, 

through self-instructional, self-paced modular components of programs, etc. 

Recommendation 25^00 . Support research which seeks to 
determine t 9 most appropriate training environments in 
which to d^r elop speci^c teachinig ccDmpetencies . Studies 
• which comp the effects simiila^ed and naturalistic 



environments m »the development of specified contpqtencies . 
ShpulA^yield valuable^ and relatively immediate implica- n 
tions fbr the modificatipi) of existing t eacher^t raining . 
f . programs. . .." ' '\ ^ ' " ^ ' , , 

Field Trainin gs In addition to observing that many spi^cial education 

. ■ ' , ; / ^ ^ ' 

teachei* preparation pJrogramS Alack commit-tthent to a specific leaming-and/or 
child development theory, we fiave also'^lijloted a lack of specificj!ty in 
descriptions and conceptualization -.of the nature o£ the field experience 
^ ixomponent^ST^ the -preparation program. appears to be tru^ o5'bpth 



nuns . 



CBTE and traditional preparation progijuns . For even though CBTE stipulates 
that trainees demonstrate ^con^jetence by means of " performance ,j probably, all 
preparation programs provide trainees with' opportunities for field experience 
as part of preparation to teach. In most programs], field ^experience takes 
the form of"^ limited prirticipation and/or classrobm obseryatiop, which is 
then lisually followed by six months to one year of student teaching.. 

Research on Practica and Student^ Teaching . -Our review of programs and 
research has indicated that there is insufficient information on the nature 



\of the practicum expet^nce; e.g., how the trainees' time is spent, how 
much actual teaching takes place, the nature of trainee accountability, the 
competence of the cooperating teacher, the degree bf structure in supervision 
etc. Ond project reviewed in Chapter III fociisel^exclusively on probleirs 
of student teaching (Strauch, 1974), while details of the practicum component 
were ^offered in several others (e.g., Universities of Tlorida, Indian^, 



N. Iowa, Vermont, Idaho). Additional research and development is needed in 
the development of accountability systems, observational and other evaluation 
instruments.^ Also greatly needed are methods j^f identifying good critic 



teacher^, programs for evaluating and training critic teachers, and arrange- 
ments for utilization and compensation of coftg^eteat^cooperating teachers. 
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T^e* .development of ;gtandard, reliable supervisory instrunients^afe also re^' 
quired, as welT As'<!'dev€lopment of competency requirements for pracfticum 
supervisors. . . r / ' . , . ► 

One of th'B'mos^ popular teacher training. components used by pro'grams in. 
the Uni/ted Stages is student teaching. Pr^-serviqe trained are^ placed, ' . 

most frequently during their senior year., 'With a- ci*itic./ea<rher/cras.s'in a 

' V--, , i 

community^chooi servicing the handicapped. ,In effec^7~^he critic teacher 

ft ' • ' ■ 

serves as a^model and the trainee as an^.^pprent ice . Gi^ven. the omnibus use . 

of critic teac})ers in student teaching ll: is surprising ths^ so little 

empirical study has been conducted relative to important issues related to 

the practice. For example, it would be of considerable value to determine 

the relationship .between the competency objective^ valued or stated by the 

training program and the modeling teaching behavip^ revealed by critic 

teachers selected for pre service student t|achers. There is so little 

known about the effects of student teaching and clitic teachel^s as models 

V ' - • 

on the trainees acquisition of teaching campetenpies in special educational 
contexts. 

Recommendation 26.0 0.* Priority support should be afforded 
to research projects which attempt to isolate^he independent 
effects of student teaching experiences and particularly the 
modeling behaviors of critic teachers on the acquisition of 
stipulated teaching competencies in special educational 
contexts. * 

26.01 , Develop criteria for identifying 
competent critic teachers and conduct research on metho^ 
of evaluating and training critic .teachers and practiram 
supervisors. y 

ChilH Service Accountability . Alternative plans for securing field 

pla^ment and- training practica must also be encouraged. • Probably the best 

settiSg* for-^he trailing of teachers is i<^^ child service program operated 

in conjim^tiolnrwith the teacher preparat^dfon program. The Rutland (Wood, 



\ 
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1973), Vermont (McKenzie,_et^ al, , 1970), pnd Northern Iowa tCourtnage, e.^ al., 
1975) progrtuns -are all ^xairples 6f training prograpis invwhich trainees ^are ' 
directly accountable ^or -service to pupils (and/or pareifts). and aite evaluated 
on the extent to^ which fhey h)eet gpals for pupil ^behavioral change arid/ or 
learning.' Tliere can be^little tjue^tion^.th at evidence of pupil growth is. the 
best- criterik for^validation of the, training prograin, arid the highest' 

level of Certificatibn of trainee perfonn^qe. '. Thus , tf^ining'-pjogfams which 

' " ' • T ' . • ■ . ^ \ ' . ' \ 

• establish a means of incorporating responsibility for individual pupils^ intp 
<• '■ . ' ' ^ - 

their teacher training system, should be systematically studied., * - 

Training programs that are ^ied to child service delivery systems * appear 

to be inherently superior to programs where graining is, structurally unre- 

lated to field services. Student teaching, participation, and observation 

are of limited utility if unrelated to service delivery and accountability 

for child growth. Although such a goal may be administratively acconplished 

in any nuirf^er of ways, the aim of integration of preparation with practicum 

is in our view a central pne in the improvement of teacher education. 

Recommendation 27.00 , Support and encourage research and 
development ' activities on teacher preparation programs 
which include child service components and accountability 
for pupil outcomes*, ' ^ - 

Training Program and Local Education Agency (LEA) Cooperation , One of the 

major tenents of CBTE is the establishment of a consortium of teacher trainers, 

LEA'S, parents and relevant citizen groups for the purpose of goal setting. 

Nowhere doe^ this tenent become more important than in the practi9ijm aspect of 

teacher education. ,A high le.vel of mutual cooperation and a good working 

relationship with the LEA is inperative for effective practica. This re- 

lationship implies that everyone involved in the practicum understands and 

contributes^^to the setting of goals (e;g. , \child, parent, cooperating 

teacher, student teacher, school administration afid traiining program. To 
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assume that a consortia of such diversity would, work cooperatively on both • 
an administrative level and for commonly held educational goals is, to dei^^==^,^ 
the sociological reality of the inherently antagonistic roles in Whidi^the ^ 
parties are often cast. R^earch and development projects concerned with, 
improving the communication between trainers and field personnel are 
desirable. To this end, training programs should be held accountable for 
demonstrating that' a .p^f^ for cooperation with field placement sites is in 
operation. 



Recomme n dation 28. OQ.^ Support research and development of . 
methods for effecting and improving relat ionshijis between 
teacher pre^^aration programs and Local Education Agencies 

Delivery Systems for Inservice Training . Masters degree^ level programs 
offered by college and/or university teacher training programs and the orje- 
shot inservice workshop are the principle delivery systems for inservice 
training. ^^Considerable disenchantment with both modes^has developed among 
inservice^teachers and school administrators. CBTE offers possibilities 
for program variations ^esultirig in new and potentially effective delivery 
systems for training ►inservice teachers of the handicapped^Field^^ed ^ 
_^jiiasters programs are already gaining in s^upport among special educate^. 
Exppa^^ble, self-ins truct ional modules are also being developed and field 
tested toward developing morei effective training modes for inservice teacher 
populations. Certainly there i^s a need to establish high priority for the 



further development and evaluation of innovative/delivery systems for in- 
service- training of personnel who work with handicapped pupils in the 

schools. ^ 

Recommend ation 29.00. Priority support should be estab- 
lished for projects which attempt to develop and evaluate ^ 
new delivery systems for training inservice teachers and 
other personnel who have responsibility for the education 
|id training of handicapped pupils. 
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29.01 > 'Priority support should be estalf^ 
lished for the development of modules of a self-instruc- 
tional nature designed for independent delivery to in- 
service trainee populations in the schools.' Development 
projects of this type should receive support only if 
they clearly stipulate the competencies v^ich they 
propose to develop ^and: an evaluation paradigm which 
permits the assessment of the effectiveness of the module. 
Such projects should be carefully coordinated to assure 
that redundancy is minimized and that their content 
relative to competencies selected are in accord with an 
acceptable criterion Of assessed need. 

Accountability, Evaluation and Documentation . An additional area of 
conceni is the selection of documentation strategy that provides for collec- 
tion of accountability data, for the collection of evaluation data, and 
for the collection of research data. Accountability data is defined here 
as data which is primarily descriptive, i^^/^umber of students trained, 
pupils served, percent of trainees attaining 90% on a criterion tes|;^^tc. 
It may also involve 3ummaries of trainees, attitudes, nuinBer~'of^ pupils taught 
or. parents assisted. Accountability data serves to satisfy sponsoring 
agencies, but yields little information suitable for decision making. 

Evaluation data, on the other hand, provides the program developer with 
^information about program effectiveness such /as; trainee performance on 
criterion tests to determine the strengths and weaknesses of instructional 
content; direct observation of trainee , teaching skills in controlled and 
natural settings for identification of areas of skill remediation and 
programming deficiencies. Whereas evaluation data suggests areas of program 
revision and expansion, research data is the outcome of a test alternatives 
which may or may not lead program improvement. Research and research data 
should generalize to many training settings and issues. 

It is apparent from the training programs reviewed in this study, that 
some prbgrams have confused ideas'' about the function of, the data they have 
collected and one finds that accountability data often is reported as evalua- 
tion data. 
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The roost frequently reported measure of program effectiveness in the 

present review was the trainees' subjective evaluation of the program or 

some aspect of it. We believe that programs that repprt trainee attitude 

data as the measure of program evaluation i fall far short in fulfillment of ..^ 

the purposes for which evaluation is required — namely, verification thpt - 

trainees have acquired a given set of competencies. There is a pressing 

need for research and development of cost effective, flexible evaluation 

instruments and techniques and an effort to disseminate such instruments. 

Re ^ompen^tion 30.00 . The development of standardized clas- 
iification, terminology and program evaluation instruments 

x^\izs great potential for improvement of evaluation within 
programs, and for the conduct of comparative evaluation 

\^^' between programs. 

T he Teacher Trainer and the Researche r. Fundamental differences between 
the needs of training program developers and the interests of researchers 
have contributed to the present paucity of data on the identification of 
effective teaching behaviors and validated competency clusters. The muLti- 
dimensional character of classroom environments (and classroom interactions 
also cause serious measurement problems for traditional methodological 
alternatives. 

The focus of the program developer is typically the identification . . 
and/or adaption of personnel, support, administrative and material resources 
to accommodate the training format. Thus, the identification of competency 
cluster, although a critical antecedent in CBTE program development is only 
one component in the total process. Since a comprehensive list of behaviorally 
validated cottq^etencies are not available, the program developer often 
generates his/her o,wn list or resorts to the adoption of intact lists 
validated by professional judgments. " - * 

Because the researcher tencfs to focus on discrete teaching behaviors, 
or isolated competency clusters, the validated competencies the program 
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developer requires are not readily available. 

The program developer is typicall/ faced with inter- relating yaried 

knowledge and skill components over an extended period of time (e.g., one 

to two years), and simultaneously incorporating relevant assessment com- 

ponents* into the sequence. This is an arduous task, which frequently re- 

- -r . ^ 

quires changes in assessment formats from one subsequence to another, 

sele.Qtion of arbitrary mastery levels, and generation of evaluation data 

wfiich may be nominally satisfactory, but adds little to knowledge about 

effective teiiching behaviors. ^ 

/ / The "researcher, on the other hand, is typically concerned with much 

shojrter time intervals, as s/he is not under the seime constraints as the 

Jteacher trainer. Continuity across research efforts, however, is frequently^: ' 

■ ' ' * ■ \ 
not possible, because funding for such research efforts are sporadic* -^'i 

Attempt^ to identify desired populations, moreover, are associated with 

both political and temporal constraints, which makes availability of subjects 

more. often a chance factor than a planned or deliberate one. In addition, 

there is a great necessity for researchers to address, problems from methodologica 

points o^f view. While such research does not usually have immediate pay-off 

in improvement of programs, no significant advances in programming will take 

place without such studies. 

Differences in priorities between the program developer and the teacher 

education researcher are tied directly to the preceding consideta^ons . TTie 

program developer is ultimately concerned with the implementation of a 

total program , usually within an extant system. Thus the basis of conpetency 

selection, the specification of competencies, the selection of assessment 

criteria and processes all assume variable priority status depending upon 

the point in time in the implementation process. Changes in priority status 

may result from external pressures as well as input from trainee and faculty 

personnel. 315 
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The commitment of the teacher education researcher is often much shorte 
than that of the program developer and reflects an interest iir the very 
specific relationships among presage, processes ' and/or product variables. 
Unless programmatic long-termed research is ' supported, there will be little 
data on the factors associated with long-term change in teacher behavior 
as it is affected by training, 'and similarily, long-term change in child 
achievement as the result of teaching. 

Measures taken to promote the integration of research and training 
could bring much needed continuity to research in special education teacher 
training. Federal and state training grants are usually awarded for from 
one to three years, thus research within the context of such a grant, could^ 
be conducted for a similar period. Trainee and pi^^il popul^ions theW^^^p ^ 
become available over extended periods. J 

Priorities in an integrated traimng-research program should be 

r ■ ■ ■ ■ 

negotiated and formalized prior to implementation. Systematic methods for 
documentation and revision should also be developed prior to implementation. 
The presence of multiple research components would require a high level of 
specificity in such processes but will not restrict opportunities for re- 
vision based on relevant feedback. 

, It is evident however, that not all preparation programs have the 
interest or personnel required for the conduct an integrated research and 
trainin^^rogram* The specific competencies of ' researchers are not by any 

( / 

means identical to those t^f, program developers . Optimally, the complimentary 

skills of research and prograA development should be available in a single 

teacher preparation program: perhaps with establishment of consultant 

resource pools, this integration will be partially realized. 

Consultant ^resource pools could be established to assist in the identifi 

tion'and adaptation of extant training modules to meet unique traiping needs; 

4h \ ^ 
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assist in the design of integrated training and evaluation planning activities 
Casebooks could be prepared which would suggest optimal program planning 
and instructional sequencing schedules and/or' patterns . Exemplary CBTE pro- 
grams could be seliscted to serve as demonstration sites. R § D centers 
could screen available training and child Xise materials, and develop materi-als 
that continue to be needed by training programs . Reliable and valid observa- 
tion systems, essential for the assessment of trainee performance and program 
validation, currently lacking in most programs, could be . developed. 

The resource , concept reflected here in a few examples, if appropriately 
% 

developed and applied, would facilitate an optimal le,vel of dissemination, 

would minimize, duplication of efforts, and would introduce ,a quality control 

r 

mechanism to the process of program desi^. The conflicts of interest and 
differences in focus between ^e trainee and researcher in a sense permeate 
many of the other issues considered in this chapter. Hopefully a redefinition 
of the roles and responsibilities of each in terms of a cooperative under- 
takingi. will .resolve many other problems associated with training program ^ 
development, implementation and evaluation . • . ' 

Conclusion ' . 

The preceding nuni^ered recoinnendations have suggested strategies and 
research topics for program development and teacher-pupil behaviors. Programs 
must show evidence of integration of content with field training, and iflBst 
provide for trainee accountability in terms of pupil behavior. Funding and 
sponsorship of research on teacher behavior miist be programmatic, long-term, 

and designed for the systematic study of each of the relevant variables 

- - . s 

associated with a given cluster of competencies. In adj^tion, targeted 
competencies should be derived from a central theoretical framework so that 
empirical study may serve also as verification of the theory, ihe emphasis 
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should be placed on' quality control in research , 'particularly with reference 
to the application of rigorous standards in methodology. 

In addition to the suggestions .given here, the reader is referred to 
two re^cent projects aimed at generating ideas ^about the future conduct of 
educational research: the National Conference on Studies in Teaching, 
sponsored by the National Institute of Education (Gage, 1974), presented a 
series of document detailing recommendations for future educational re- 
search. ^More recent;ly, national panels 'on research needs related to the" 
development of personnel to serve the ^handicapped was sponsored by BEH, and 



was conducted by Educational Testing Service (1975) . . 

The nq^i^ for careful planning in the delineation of research policy and 

the allocation of res:purces is evident. Input from researchers and teacher 

trainers into the policy-making processes along the lines of. the NIE and ETS 

conferences is desirable. Additional effortis at synthesis of extant research 

and assessment of policy implications should be funded and conducted at 

regular intervals. It is further recommended that while input from constituent 

* ■ 

populations is vital and socially responsible in the decision-making process, 
the leadership and guidance in determination of research ^policy should^ 
emenenate from the most qualified, experienced professionals. 

In summary, federal funds for research should be allocated on basis of 
a master plan which emphasizes programmic research, encourages integration 
of research with training program development , continues to encourage and 
support dissemination efforts, and takes all measures to insure that the 
research supported is of the highest quality in terms of methodology and 
documentation. For without an emphasis on professionalism and quality 
control, all the hopes for improved education of handicapped children can 

not be realized, the good will of parents, administrators, legislators and 

\ 

other consumer groi^^s notwithstanding » 
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